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Rei^n  of  Clauiius.  -i  Defeat  oftht  Goths.  —  Victoria^ 
Ttiumph  ^  and  Death  ^  of  Aurtliaiii 

aJkdeH  the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerlati  ahdl     CKAP. 
Gallienus,    the  empire  was  oppreffed  and  almofl:       *^* 
deftroyed  by  the  foldiers^    the   tyrants,  and   the 
barbarians^  It  vras  fav^d  by  a  ferie^  of  gfeat  princef « 
vrho  derived  their  obfcure  origin  from  the  martial 
provinces  of  IIlyricum«  Within  ^  period  of  about 
thirty  years,   Claudius,  Aurelikn/  Probus,    Dio* 
cletian  and  his   colleagues,    triumphed   ovtr  the 
foreign   and  domeftic   enemies   of  the   {late,    rt* 
cftablished ,    with    the    mililafy    difcipline  ,    th^ 
ftrength  of  the  frontiers,  atid  deferved  the  glorious 
title  of  Rellorets  of  <be  Roman  Vrorld. 
Vol.  IL  A 
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CHAP. 
XI. 

AureeltaE 
invades 
Italy ,  is 
defeated 
and  be* 
fieged  at 
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The  reinoval  of  an  effeminate  tyrant  made  way 
for  a  fucceffion  of  heroes.  The  indignation  of 
the  people  imputed  all  their  calamities  to  Gallie- 
nus,  and  the  far  greater  part  were,  indeed,  the 
€oi\fequence  of  his  diffolute  manners  and  carelefs 
adminiftration.  He  was  even  deftitiite"  of  a  fenfe 
of  honour ,  which  fo  frequently  fupplies  the  ab- 
fence  of  public  virtue ;  and  as  long  as  he  was 
permitted,  to  enjoy  the  poflTeflion  of  Italy,  a  vic- 
tory of  the  barbarians,  the  lofs  of  a  province,  or 
the  rebellion  of  a  general,  feldom  difturbcd  the 
tranquil  courfe  oJ  his  pleafures.  At  length ,  a  con^ 
fiderable  army,  Rationed  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
■wvefted  with  the  Imperial  purple  their  leader  Au- 
reolus ;  who  difdaining  a  confined  and  barren  reign 
over  the  mountains  of  Rhaetia,  pafled  the  Alps, 
occupied  Milan ,  threatened  Rome,  and  challenged 
Gallienus  to  difpute  in  tlie  field^  the  fovereignty 
of  Italy.  The  empefor,  provoked  by  the  infult, 
and  alarmed  by  the  inftant  danger,  fuddcnly  exerted 
that  latent  vigour,  which  fometimes  broke  through 
the  indolence  of  his  temper.  Forcing  himfelf  from 
the  luxury  of  the  palace ,  he  appeared  in  arms  at 
the  head  of  his  legions ,  arid  advanced  beyond  the 
Po  to  encounter  his  competitor.  The  corrupted 
name  of  Pontirolo' '  (till  prefcrves  the  memory  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Adda,  which ,  during  the  action, 
muft  have  proved  an  object  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance to  both  armies.  The  Rhaetian  ufurper,  after  ' 
receiving  a  total  defeat  and  a  dangerous  wound, 
retired  into  Milan.  The  .fiege  of  that  great  city 
was  immediately  formed;  the  walls  were  battered 
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Avith  evety  *  engine  in  ufe  among  the  ancients;  chap* 
and.Aureolus,  doubtful  of  his  internal  ftrength,  ^ 
and  hopelefs  of  foreign •fuccours,  already  anticipa- 
ted the  fatal  confequences  of  unfuccefsful  rebellion. 
His  laft  refource  was  an  attempt  to  feduce  the 
loyalty  of  the  befiegers.  He  fcattered  libels  through 
their  camp ,  inviting  the  troops  to  defert  an  un- 
worthy mafter,  who  facrificed  the  public  happinefs 
to  his  luxury »  and  the  lives  of  his  moft  valuable 
fubjects  to  the  slighteft  fufpicions.  The  arts  of 
Aureolus  diffufed  fears  and  difcontent  among  the 
principal  officers  of  his  rival.  A  confpiracy  was 
formed  by  Heraclianus  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  by 
Marcian ,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation ,  and 
by  Cecrops  ,  who  commanded  a  numerous  body  of 
Dalmatian  guards.  The  death  of  Gallienus  was 
refolvcd ;  and  notwithftanding  their  dcfire  of  firft 
'terminating  the  fiege  of  Milan ,  the  extreme  danger 
which  accompanied  every  moment's  delay,  obliged 
them  to  haften  the  execution  of  their  daring  purpofc. 
At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  while  the  emperor 
ftill  protracted  the  pleafures  of  the  table ,  an  alarm 
was  fuddenly  given ,  that  Aureolus ,  at  the  heacj 
of  all  his  forces,  had  made  a  defpcratc  fally  from 
the  town ;  Gallienus ,  who  was  nevir  deficient  in 
perfonal  bravery ,  ftartcd  from  his  filken  couch » 
and,  without  allowing  himfelf  time  either  to  put 
on  his  armpur  or  to  affemble  his  guards ,  he  mounted 
on  horfcback ,  and  rode  full  fpeed  toward  the  fup-^ 
pofed  place  of  the  attack.  Encompafled  by  his 
declared!  or  concealed  enemies,  he  foon,  amidft 
the  nocturnal  tumult,  received  a  mortal  dart  from 
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an  uncertain  hand.  Before  he  expired ,  a  patriotic 
fentiment  rifing  in  the  mind  of  Gallienus,  in- 
duced him  to  name  a  deferving  fucceffor ,  and  it 
was  his  laft  requcft,  that  the  Imperial  ornaments 
should  be  delivered  to  Claudius,  who  then  com- 
manded a  detached  ariry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pavia*  The  report  at  leaft  was  diligently  {Jro- 
pagafcd,  and  the  order  cheerfully  obeyed  by  the 
confpirators,  who  had  already  Tigreed  to  place 
Claudius  on  the  throne.  On  the  firft  news  of  the 
emperor's  death ,  the  troops  exprefled  fome  fuf- 
pidon  and  refentment,  till  the  one  was  removed, 
and  the  other  afluaged,  by  a  donative  of  twenty 
pieces  of  gold  to  each  foldier.  They  then  ratified 
the  election ,  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  their 
new  fovereign  *. 

The  obfcurity  which  covered  the  origin*  of 
Claudius,  though  it  was  afterwards  embellished 
by  fome  flattering  fictions  ',  fufficiently  betrays 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth.  We  can  only  difcover 
that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bor- 
dering on  the  Danube ;  that  his  youth  was  fpent 
in  arms,  and  that  his  modeft  valour  attracted  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  Decius.  The  fenate  and 
people  already  confidered  hioi  as  an  excellent  officer, 
equal  to  the  mod  impdrtant  trufts  f  and  cenfured 
the  inattention  of  Valerian,  who  fuffered  him  to 
remain  in  the  fubordinate  ftation  of  a  tribune.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  that  emperor  diftinguished 
the  merit  of  Claudius,  by  declaring  him  general 
and  chief  of  the  lll)n*ian  frontier ,  with  the  com- 
mand of  all  tbe  troops  in  TbiKt,  M^efiai  Dacia, 
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Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  the  appointments  of  the  craf> 
praefect  of  Egypt,  the  eftabhshcnent  of  the  proconful  ^^ 
of  Africa ,  and  the  fure  profpect  of  the  conful.ship. 
By  his  victories  over  the  Goths,  hcdeferved  from 
the  fenate  the  honour  of  a  flatue,  and  excited  the 
jealous  apprehenfions  of  Gallienus.  It  was  im- 
poflible  that  a  fojdier  cou)^  efteem  fo  diffolute  a 
fovereign ,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceal  a  juft  contempt. 
Some  unguarded  expreflions  which  droptfrom  Clau« 
dius ,  were  officiously  tranfmitted  to  the  royal  ear. 
The  emperor's  anfwer  to  an  officer  of  confidence , 
defcribes  in  very  lively  colours  his  own  character 
and  that  of  the  times.  "  There  is  not  any  thin^ 
J,  capable  of  giving  me  more  ferious  concern, 
99  than  the  intelligence  contained  in  your  lafl;  di& 
^  patch  * :  that  fome  malicious  fuggeftions  have 
)3  indifpofed  towards  us  the  mind  of  our  friend 
n  and  parent  Claudius.  As  you  regard  your  at 
n  legiance  ,  ufe  every  means  to  appeafe  his  re« 
»  .fentment ,  but  conduct  your  negociation  with 
„  fecrecy;  let  it  not  reach  the  knowledge  of  the 
55  Dacian  troops;  they  are  already  ^provoked,  and 
M  it  might  inflame  their  fury.  I  myfclf  have  fent 
iy  him  fome  prefents :  be  it  yout  care  that  he  accept 
,5  them  with  pleafure.  Above  all ,  let  him  not 
9,  fufpect  that  I  am  made  acquainted  with  his  im« 
3>  prudence.  The  fear  of  my  anger  might  urge  him 
yy  to  defperate  counfels  ^  "  The  prefents  which 
accompanied  this  humble  epiftle ,  in  which  the 
monarch  folicited  a  reconciliation  with  his  difcon- 
tented  fubject,  confided  of  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  a  fplendid  wardrobe,  and  a  valuable  fervico 
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CHAP*  of  filver  and  gold  plate.  By  fuch  arts  Galllenu^ 
^'*  foftcncd  the  indignation ,  and  difpelled  the  fears, 
of  his  lllyrian  general ;  and ,  during  the  remainder 
of  that  reign ,  the  formidable  fword  of  Claudius 
was  always  drawn  in  the  caufe  of  a  mailer  \vhoiii 
he  defpifed.  At  laft,  indeed,  he  received  from 
the  confpirators  the  blo9dy  purple  of  Gallienus :  but 
he  had  been  abfent  from  their  camp  and  counfels ; 
and  however  he  might  applaud  the  deed,  v{t  may 
candidly  prefume  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
knowledge  of  it  *.  When  Claudius  afcended  the 
throne,  he  was  about  fifty- four  years  of  age. 

Death  of  ^  The  ficge  of  Milan  was  ftill  continued,  ^  and 
Aureolus  foon  difcovered,  that  the  fuccefs  of  his 
artifices  had  only  raifed  up  a  more  determined 
adverfary.  He  attempted  to  negociate  with  Clau- 
dius a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  **  Tell 
,,  him,  "  replied  the  intrepid  emperor,  "  that 
^,  fuch  propofals  should  have  becti  made  to  Gal- 
„  lienus;  Ae,  perhaps,  might  have  liftened  to 
„  them  with  patience ,  and  accepted  a  colleague 
„  as  defpicable  as  himfelf. "  This  ftern  refufal, 
^nd  a  laft  unfuccefsful  effort,  obliged  Ai^reolus 
to  yield  the  city  and  himfelf  to  the  discretion  of 
the  conqueror.  The  judgment  of  the  army  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death,  and  Claudius,  after 
a  feeble  refiftance,  confented  to  the  execution  of 
the  fentence.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  the  fenate  lefs 
ardent  in  the  caufe  of  their  new  fovereign.  They 
ratified ,  perhaps  with  a-  fincerc  tranfport  of  zeal , 
the  election  of  Claudius;  and  as  his  predec^effor 
had  shewn  himfelf  the  perfonal  enemy  of  their 
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order,  they  exercifed  under  the  name  of  ju&ice  a 
fbvere  revenge  againft  his  friends  and  family.'  The 
fenate  was  permitted  to  difcharge  the  ungrateful 
office  of  punishment,  and  the  emperor  referved 
for  himfelf  the  pleafure  and  merit  of  obtaining  by 
his  interceflion  a  general  act  of  indemnity  \ 

Such  oftentatious  clemency  difcoveri^  Icfs  of  the 
real  character  of  Claudius,  than  a  trifling,  circum- 
Aance  in  which  he  feems  to  h^ve  confulted  only 
the  dictates  of  his  heart.  The  frequent  rebellions 
of  the  provinces  had  involved  almod  every  perfon 
in  the  guilt  of  treafon  ,  almoft  every  eftate  in  the 
cafe  of  coniifcation  ;  and  Gallienus  often  difplayed 
his  liberality ,  by  dillributing  among  his  officers 
the  property  of  his  fubjects.  On  the  acceflion  of 
Claudius,  an  old  woman  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  complained  that  a  general  of  the  late  emperor 
had  obtained  an  arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony. 
This  general  was  Claudius  himfelf,  who  had  not 
entirely  efcaped  the  contagion  of  the  times.  TKe 
emperor  blushed  at  the  reproach ,  but  dcferved  the 
confidence  ^which  she  had  repofed  in  his  equity. 
The  confeflion  of  his  fault  was  accompanied  with 
immediate  and  ample  reftitution  *. 
^  In  the  arduous  task  which  Claudius  had  under- 
taken, of  refloring  the  empire  to  its  ancient  fplcn- 
dour,  it  was  firft  necefTary  to  revive  among  hij 
troops  a  fenfe  of  order  and  obedience.  With  the 
authority  of  a  veteran  commander,  he  reprefented 
to  them,  that  the  relaxation  of  difcipline  had  in- 
troduced  a  long  train  of  diforders ,  the  effects  of 
which  were  at  length  experienced  by  the  foldiers 
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CHAP,     tliemfelves;   that  a  peopb  ruined  by  oppreflion  ^ 
^^'        ^nd  indolept  from  defpair,  could  no  longer  Sup- 
ply a  numerous  army  with  the  means  of  luxury « 
pr  even  of  fubfiftencc ;    that  the  danger  of  each 
individual  had  increafed  with  the  defpotifm  of  the 
military  order,  fince  princes  who  tremble  on  the 
throne,  \vill  guard  their  fafety  by  the  inftant  fa- 
^rifice  pf  every  obnoxious  fubjcct.    The  emperor 
expatiated  on  the  mifchiefs  of  a  lawlefs.  caprice 
which  the  foldiers  could  only   gratify  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  blood  j  ^s  their  feditious  elec- 
tions had  fo  frequently   been    followed   by  civir^ 
wars,  which  confumed  the  flo^yer  of  the  legions,     , 
cither  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  cruel  abqfe 
of  victory.    He  painted  in  the  moft  lively  colours 
tiie.  exhaufted  flate  of  the  treafury,  the  d^folation 
of  the  prpvinpes ,  the  difgrace  pf  the  Roman  name , 
^nd  the  infolent  triumph  of  rapacious  barbarians. 
It  \vas  againft  thofe  barbarians ,  he  declared ,  that 
he  intended  to  point  the  iirfl:  effort  of  their  arms. 
Tetricus  might  reign  for  a  while  over  the  Weft,, 
and  even  Zenobia  might  preferve  the  dominion  of 
the  Eaft  '*.  Thefe  ufurpers  were  bis  perfpnal  adver- 
faries;  nor  could  he  think  of  indulging  any  private 
f'efentment  till  he  had  faved  an  empire ,  whofe  im- 
pending ruin   would,    unlefs  it  was  timely  pre- 
vented, crush  both  the  army  and  the  people, 
A,aa<5f.        The  various  nations  of  Germaqy  and  Sarmatia, 
The  Goths  ^who  fought  Under  the  Gothic  ftandard,  had  al- 
fWDire.^  *   ready  collected  an  armamept  more  formidable  than 
^ny  which  had  yet  iffued  from  the  Euxine.    On 
the  banks  of  the  Niefter ,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
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that  difcharge  themfelves  into  that  fea,  they  con*     chap* 
firucted  a  fleet  of  two  thoufand,^-  or  even  of  fix       *** 
thouiand   veffels  "5    numbers   vrhich,    however 
incredible  they  may  feem,' would  have  been  in  Tut 
ficient  to  tranfport  their  pretended  army  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  barbarians.  Whatever 
might  be  the  real  ftrength  of  the  Goths ,  the  vigour 
and  fuccefk  of  the  expedition  were  not  adequate 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  preparations.  In  their  palTagc 
through  the  Bofphorus ,  the  unskilful  pilots  ^ere 
overpowered  by  the  violence  of  the  current;  and  n 
while  the  multitude  of  their  ships  were  crowded  in 
a  narrow  channel,  many  were  dashed  againft  each 
other,  or  againflb  the  shore.   The  barbarians  made 
feveral  defcents  on  the  coafts  both  of  Europe  and 
Afia ;  but  the  open  country  was  already  plundered , 
^nd  they  were  repulfed  with  shame  and  lots  from 
the  fortified  cities  which  they  aflaulted.    A  fpirit 
of  difcouragement  and  divifioh  arofe  in  the  fleet,  and 
fome  of  their  chiefs  failed  away  towards  the  islands 
ot  Crete  and  Cyprus ;  but  the  main  body  purfuing 
a  more  (leady  courfe ,  anchored  at  length  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Athps,   and  aflaulted  the  city  of 
Theflalonica ,  the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Ma- 
cedonian provinces.    Their  attacks ,  in  which  they 
difplayed  a  fierce  but  artlefs  bravery ,  were  foon 
interrupted   by   the  rapid  approach   of  Claudius, 
haftening  to  a  fcene  of  action  that  deferved  the 
prcfcnce  of  a  warlike  prince  at   the  head  of  the 
remaining  powers   of  the  empire.     Impatient  for 
.battle,    the    Goths  immediately   broke   up    their 
qamp ,  relinquished  the  fiege  of  Theflalonica ,  left 
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their  navy  at  the  foot  of  mount  Athos,  traverfed 
the  hills  of  Macedonia,  and  prefied  forwards  to 
engage  the  laft  defence  of  Italy. 

We  ftill  pofTefs  an  original  letter  addrefled  by 
Claudius  to  the  fenate  and  people  on  this  memo* 
table  occafion.  "  Confcript  fathers , "  fays  the  em* 
peror,  "know  that  three  hundred  and  twenty 
3>  thoufand  Goths  have  invaded  the  Roman  tcr* 
^  ritory.  If  I  vanquish  them,  your  gratitude 
53  will  reward  my  fervices.  Should  I  fall,  remember 
5)  that  I  am  the  fuccefTor  of  Gallienus.  The  whole 
^5  republic  is  fatigued  and  e^chaufled.  We  shall 
5)  fight  after  Valerian,  after  Ingenuus,  Regillianus, 
n  Lollianus,  Poflhumus,  Celfus ,  and  a  thoufand' 
jy  Others,  whom  a  juft  contempt  for  Gallienus 
w  provoked  into  rebellion.  We  are  in  want  of 
55  darts,  of  fpears,  and  of  shields.  The  fVrcngth 
55  of  the  empire,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  are  ufurped 
55  by  Tetricus ,  and  we  blush  to -acknowledge  that 
55  the  archers  of  the  Eaft  ferve  under  the,  banners 
„  of  Zcnobia.  NJf^hatever  we  shall  perform ,  will 
5,  be  fufficiently  great  "."  The  melancholy  firmnefs 
of  this  epiftle  announces  a  hero  carelefs  of  his  fate , 
confcious  of  his  danger ,  but  ftill  deriving  a  well* 
grounded  hope  from  the  refourccs  of  his  own 
mind. 

The  event  furpafled  his  own  expectations  and 
thofe  of  the  world.  By  the  moft  fignal  victories 
he  delivered  the  empire  from  this  hoft  of  barba- 
rians, and  was  diftinguished  by  pofterity  under 
the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Gothic  Claudius. 
The  imperfect  hiftorians  of  an  irregular  war  ^'  do 
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not  enable  us  to  defcribe  the  order  and  circum-     gra?. 
Aances  of  his-  exploits  ;  but ,  if  we  could  be  in-       ^'^ 
dulged  in  the  allufion,  we  might  diftribute  into 
three  acts  this  memorable  tragedy.   I.  The  decifive 
battle  was  fought  near  Naiflus,  a  city  of  Dardania. 
The  legions  at  firft  »gave  way ,  opprefled  by  num*^ 
bers^   and  difmayed  by  misfortunes.    Their  ruin 
was  inevitable ,  had  not  the  abilities  of  their  em- 
peror prepared  a  feafonable  relief.  A  large^  detach- 
ment  rifing  out  of  the  fecret  and  difficult  pafTes 
of  the  mount^tins ,  which  /  by  his  order ,  they  had 
occupied ,  fuddenly  aflailed  the  rear  of  the  victo« 
rious  Goths.   The  favorable  inftant  was  improved 
by  the  activity  of  Claudius.    He  revived  the  cou- 
rage of  his  troops ,  redored  their  ranks ,  and  prefled 
the  barbarians  on  every  fide.    Fifty  thoufand  men 
are  reported  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of 
NailTus.  Several  large  bodies  of  barbarians ,  covering 
their  retreat  with  a  moveable  fortification  of  wag- 
gons, retired,  or  rather  efcaped,  from  the  field  of 
slaughter.   IL    We  may  prefume  that  fome  infur- 
mountable  difficulty ,  the  fatigue  j  perhaps ,  or  the 
difobedience ,  of  the  conquerors,  prevented  Clau- 
dius frbm  completing  in  one  day  the  deftruction    . 
of  the  Goths.   The  war  was  diftufed  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Maefia,  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  its 
operations  drawn  out  into  'a  variety  of  marches , 
furprifes,   and  tumultuary  engagements,    as  well 
by  fea  as  by  land.  W^^^  ^^  Romans  fuffcred  any 
lofs ,   it  was  commonly  occafioned  by  their  own   , 
cow?irdice  or  rashnefs ;  but  the  fuperior  talents  of 
the  emperor,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
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try,  and  his  judicious  choice  of  meafures  as  well 
as  officers ,  aflured  on  moft  occafions  the  fuccefs 
of  his  arms.  The  immenfe  booty,  the  fruit  of  fo 
many  victories,  "Confifted  for  the  greater  part  of 
cattle  and  slaves.  A  felect  body  of  the  Gothic 
youth  Avas  received  among  the  Imperial  troops ; 
the  remainder  was  fold  into  fervitude;  and  fo 
confiderable  was  the  number  of  female  captives, 
that  every  foldier  obtained  to  his  share  two  or 
three  women.  A  circumftance  from  which  we 
may  conclude ,  that  the  invaders  entertained  fome 
defigns  of  lettlement  as  well  as  of  plunder ;  fince 
even  in  a  naval  expedition  they  were 'accompanied 
by  their  families.  111.  The  lofs  of  their  fleet ,  which 
was  either  taken  or  funk ,  had  intercepted  the 
retreat  of  the  Goths.  A  vaft  circle  of  Roman  poflis 
diftributed  with  skill,  fupported  with  firmnefs, 
and  gradually  clofmg  towards  a  common  centre, 
forced  the  barbarians  into  the  moO;  inacceflible  parts 
of  mount  Hsemus,  where  they  found  a  fafe  refuge, 
but  a  very  fcanty  fubfiftence.  During  the  courfe 
of  a  rigorous  winter ,  in  which  they  were  befieged 
by  the  emperor's  troops ,  famine  and  peftilence , 
defertion  and  the  fword ,  continually  diminished 
the  imprifoned  multitude.  On  the  return  of  fpring, 
nothing  appeared  in  arms  except  a  hardy  and  def- 
perate  band ,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  hoft  which 
had  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niefter. 

The  peftilence  which  fwept  away  fuch  numbers 
of  the  barbarians ,  at  length  proved  fatal  to  their 
conqueror.  After  a  short  but  glorious  reign  of  two 
years,   Claudius  expired  atSirmium,  aaiidft  the 
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tears  and  acclamations  of  his  fubjects.  In  his  laft 
illnefs ,  he  convened  the  principal  officers  of  the 
ftat£  and  army ,  and  in  their  prefence  recommended 
Aurelian,  one  of  his  generals,  as  themoftdeferving 
of  the  throne ,  and  the  beft:  qualified  to  execute 
the  great  defign  Avhich  he  himfelf  had  been  permitted 
pnly  to  undertake.  The  virtues  of  Claudius,  his 
valour,  affability  '*,  juftice,  and  temperance,  his 
love  of  fame  and  of  his  country ,  place  him  in 
that  short  lift  of  emperors  who  added  luftre  to 
the  Roman  purple.  Thofe  virtue?  ,  however , 
^were  celebrated  with  peculiar  zeal  and  complacency 
by  the  courtly  writers  of  the  age  of  Conftantine, 
who  was  the  great  grandfon  of  Crifpus ,  the  elder 
brother  of  Claudius.  The  voice  of  flattery  was 
foon  taught  to  repeat,  that  the  gods,  who  fo 
haftily  had  fnatched  Claudius  from  the  earth  , 
rewarded  his  merit  and  piety  by  the  perpetual 
eftablishment  pf  the  empire  in  his  family  '^ 

Notwithftanding  thefc  oracles  ,  the  greatnefs  of  The  at. 
the  Flavian  family  (a  name  which  it  had  pleafed 
them  to  aflume)  was  deferred  above  twenty  years, 
and  the  elevation  of  Claudius  occafioned  the 
immediate  ruin  of  his  brother  Quintilius,  who 
poflefled  not  fufficient  moderation  or  courage  to 
def(6end  into  the  private  ftation  to  which  the 
patriotifm  of  the  late  emperor  had  condemned  him. 
Without  delay  or  reflection  ,  he  affumed  the 
purple  at  Aquileia  ,  where  he  commanded  a 
confiderable  force ;  and  though  his  reign^  lafted 
only  feventeen  days ,  he  had  time  to  obtain  the 
fanction  pf  the  fei^te,  and  to  experience  a  mutiny 
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CHAP,     of  the  troops.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that 

^''        the   great  army  of  the  Danube  had  invcfted  the 

well-known    valour  of    Aurelian    with    Imptrial 

power,  he  funk  under  the  fame  and  merit  of  his 

April.  rival ;  and  ordering  his  veins  to  be  opened,  prudent- 
ly withdrew  himfelf  from  the  unequal  conteft  ". 

Origin  and       The  general  dcfign  of  this  work  will  not  permit 

fervices  of  yg  noinutcly  to  relate  the  actions  of  every  emperor 
after  he  afcended  the  throne,  much  lefs  to  deduce 
the  various  fortunes  of  his  private  life.  We  shall 
only  obferve  ^  that  the  father  of  Aurelian  was  a 
peafant  of  the  territory  of  Sirmium,  who  occupied 
a  fmall  farm,  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  rich 
fenator.  His  warlike  fon  inlifted  in  the  troops  as 
a  common  foldier,  fucceffively  rofe  to  the  rank 
of  a  centurion,  a  tribune,  the  prsefect  of  a  legion, 
the  infpector  of  the  camp,  the  general,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called ,  the  duke ,  of  a  frontier ;  and  at 
length  ,  during  the  Gothic  war  ,  exercifed  the 
important  office  of  commander  in  chief  of  the 
cavalryi  In  every  ftation  he  diftinguished  himfelf 
by  matchlefs  valour  '^ ,  rigid  difcipline  ,  and 
fuccefsful  conduct.  He  was  invefted  with  the 
confulship  by  the  emperor  Valerian ,  who  ftyles 
him,  in  the  pompous  language  of  that  age,  thfe 
deliverer  oflllyricum,  the  reftorer  of  Gauls  and 
the  rival  of  the  Scipios.    At  the  recommendation 

,  of  Valerian,    a  fenator  of  the  higheft  #ank  and 

merit ,  Ulpius  Crinitus ,  whofe  blood  was  derived 

from  the  fame  fource  as  that  of  Trajan ,   adopted 

the  Pinnonian  peafant,  gave  him  his  daughter  in 

.  marriage,  and  relieved  with  his  ample  fortune  the 
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honourable  poverty  which  Aurelian  had  prcfcrvcd    chap. 
inviolate  ".  ^^' 

The  reign  of  Aurelian  lafted  only  four  years  Aurciian»t 
and  about  nine  months ;  but  every  inftant  of  that  ^^j^f ^"* 
short  period  was  filled  by  fome  memorable  atchie- 
vement.  He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war  , 
chaftifcd  the  Germans  who  invaded  Italy,  recovered 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  outoftbc  hands  of  Tetricus, 
and  deftroycd  the  proud  monarchy  which  Zcnobia 
had  erected  in  the  Eafl ,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
afflicted  empire. 

It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aurelian,  even  to  His  reverts 
the  minuteft  articles  of  difcipline,  which  beftowed  <*»f«P"««- 
fuch  uninterrupted  fuccefson  his  arms  His  military 
regulations  sire  contained  in  a  very  concife  epiftle 
tp  one  of  his  inferior  officers ,  who  is  commanded  .  . 
to  enforce  them  ,  as  he  wishes  to  becbme  a  tribune, 
or  as  he  is  defirous  to  live.  Gaming,  drinking-, 
and  the  arts  of  dlvi-nation,  were  feverely  prohibited. 
Aurelian  expected  that  his  foldiers  should  be 
modeft,  frugal,  and  laborious;  that  their  armour 
should  be  conftantly  kept  bright,  their  weapons 
sharp ,  their  clothing  and  horfes  ready  for  immediate 
fervice ;  that  they  should  live  in  their  quarters 
with  chaftity  and  fobriety,  without  damaging  the 
corn  fields,  without  ftealing  even  a  sheep  ,  a 
fowl  ,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes ,  without  exacting 
from  their  landlords,  either  fait,  or  oil,  or  wood^ 
,,  The  public  allowance, "  continues  the  emperor, 
„  is  fufficient  for  their  fupport  ;  their  wealth 
„  should  be  collected  from  the  fpoil  of  the  enemy, 
3,  not  firom  the  tears  of  the  provincials  '\  "'A 
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•HAP*  fingle  inflianCe  will  fcrvc  to  difplay  the  rigouf, 
^''  and  even  cruelty,  of  Aurelian.  One  of  the  foldiers 
had  feduced  the  wife  of  his  hoft.  The  guilty 
vrretch  was  fafteped  to  two  trees  forcibly  drawa 
towards  each  other  ,  and  his  limbs  were  torn 
afunder  by  their  fudden  feparation.  A  few  fuch 
examples  imprefled  a  falutary  confternation.  The 
punishments  of  Aurelian  were  terrible ;  but  he  had 
feldom  occafion  to  punish  more  than  once  the 
fame  offence.  His  own  ponduct  gave  a  fanction  to 
his  laws ,  and  the  feditious  legions  dreaded  a  chief 
who  had  learned  tb  obey ,  and ;  ^yho  Was  worthy 
to  command. 
He  con*  The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived  the  fainting 

tmrwith  ^P^"^  ^^  ^^^  Goths.  Tiie  troops  which  guarded  the 
theOothi,  paffes  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Danube ,  had  been  drawn  a,way  by  the  apprchenfion 
,of  a  civil  war  ;  and  it  feems  probable  that  the 
remaining  body  of  the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  tribes 
embraced  the  favourable  opportunity ,  abandoned 
their  fettlements  of  the  Ukraine  ,  traverfed  the 
rivers  ,  and  fwelled  with  new  multitudes  the 
deftroying  hoft  of  their  countrymen.  Their  united 
numbers  were  at  length  encountered  by  Aurelian, 
and  the  bloody  and  doubtful  conflict  ended  only 
wth  the  approach  of  night  *\  Exhaufted  by  fo 
many  Calamities,  which  they  had  mutually  endured 
and  inflicted  during  a  twenty  years  war,  the  Goths 
and  theRomansconfented  to  a  lafting  and  beneficial 
treaty*  It  Was  earneftly  folicited  by  the  barbarians., 
and  cheerfully  ratified  by  the  legions  ,  to  whofe 
fuffrage  the  prudence  of  Aurelian  referred  the  decifion 

of 
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of  that  important  queftion.  The  Gothic  tlsltion  chap; 
engaged  to  fupply  the  armies  of  Rome  with  a  body  ^' 
of  two  thoufand  auxiliaries,  confining  entirely  of 
cavalry ,  and  ftipulated  in  return  dn  uxldifturbed 
retreat,  with  a  regular  market  as  far  as  the  Danube^ 
provided  by  the  emperor's  care,  but  at  their  own 
expence.  The  treaty  was  obferved  with  fuch  religious 
fidelity,  that  when  a  party  of  five  hundred  rtaeil 
ftraggled  from  the  camp  in  queft  of  plunder ,  the 
king  or  general  of  the  barbarians  coitimanded  that 
the  guilty  leader  should  be  apprehended  and  shoi 
to  death  with  darts  ,  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the 
fenctity  of  their  engagements.  It  is,  however,  not 
unlikely,  that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian,  who 
had  exacted  as  hoftages  the  fons  and  daughters  of 
the  Gothic  chiefs  ,  contributed  fomething  to  this 
pacific  temper.  The  youths  he  trained  in  the  exercife 
of  arms,  and  near  his  own  perfon;  to  the  damfels 
he  gave  a  liberal  and  Roman  education ,  and  by 
beftoWing  them  in  marriage  6n  fonie  of  his  principal 
officers,  gradually  introduced  between  the  two 
nations  the  clofeft  and  moft  endearing  conne-* 
xions  ". 

But  the  moft  important  condition  of  peace  Was    atid  rtfisus 
tmderftood    rather   than  expreffed  in    the    treaty;    *•  ***«"* 
Aurelian  withdrew  the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia^    vince  of 
and  tacitly  relinquished  that  great  province  to  the   !>»"»• 
Goths    and    Vandals    **.     His    manly    judgment 
convinced  him  of  the  folid  advantages,  and  taught 
him    to   defpife    the   feeming  difgrace  ,    of  thus 
contracting   the  frontiers  of  the  monarchy.    The     . 
Dacian  fubjcCts  ^    removed    from    thofe    diftant 
Vol.  IL  B 
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citAP«  poffeflions  which  they  were  unable  to  cultivate 
XI-  or  defend)  added  flrength  and  populoufnefs  to  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  Danube.  A  fertile  territory, 
which  the  repetition  of  barbarous  inroads  had 
changed  into  a  defert  ,  was  yielded  to  their 
induftry ,  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia  dill  preferved 
the  memory  of  Trajan  s  conquefts.  The  old  country 
of  that  name  detained ,  however ,  a  confiderable 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  viho  dreaded  exile  more 
than  a  Gothic  mafter*'.  Thefe  degenerate  Romans 
continued  to  ferve  the  empire ,  whofe  allegiance 
they  had  renounced  by  introducing  among  their, 
conquerors  the  firft  notions  of  agriculture  ,  the 
ufeful  arts ,  and  the  conveniences  of  civilifed  life. 

\  An  intercourfe  of  commerce  and    language   was 

gradually  eftablished  between  the  oppofite  banks 
of  the  Danube ;  and  after  Dacia  became  an  inde- 
pendent ftate ,  it  often  proved  the  jfirmeft  barrier 
of  the  empire  againft  the  invafions  of  the  favages 
of  I  he  North.  A  fenfe  of  intereft  attached  thefe 
more  fettled  barbarians  to  the  alliance  of  Rome, 
and  a  permanent  intereft  very  frequently  ripens^ 
into  fincere  and  ufeful  friendship.  This  various 
colony,  which  filled  the  ancient  province,  and 
tvas  infenfibly  blended  into  one  great  people,  ftill 
acknowledged  the  fuperior  renown  and  authority 
of  the  Gothic  tribe  ,  and  claimed  the  fancied 
honour  of  a  Scandinavian  origin.  At  the  fame  time 
the  lucky  though  accidental  refemblance  of  the 
name  pf  Gseta,  infufed  among  the  credulous  Goths 
a  vain  perfuafion,  that,  in  a  remote  age,  their 
own  anceftors ,  already  feated  in  the  Dacian  provin- 
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ces,    had  received   the  inftructions  of  Zamolxis,     chai*. 
and  checked  the  victorious  arms  of  SefoftAs  and        ^'* 
Darius  **. 

While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  conduct  of  TheAie^ 
Aurelian  reftored  the  Illyrian  frontier,  the  nation 
of  the  Alemanni  *'  violated  the  conditions  of  peace, 
which  either  Gallienus  had  purchafed  ^ ,  or 
Claudius  had  impofed  ,  and  inflamed  by  their 
impatient  youth ,  fuddenly  flew  to  arms.  Forty 
thoufand  horfe  appeared  in  the  field  **,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  thofe  of  the 
cavalry  *^  The  firft  objects  of  their  avarice  were  * 

a    few  cities  of  the  Rhaetian  frontier ;    but  their 
hopes  foon  rifmg  with  fuccefs,  the  rapid  march  ' 

of  the  Alemanni  traced  a  line  of  devaftation  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Po  **. 

The  emperor  was  almdft  at  the  fame  time  in-  A.D.iro. 
formed  of  the  irruption,  and  of  the  retreat,  of  the  ^*  *°*  *^' 
barbarians.  Collecting  an  active  Jbody  of  troops, 
he  marched  with  filence  and  celerity  along  the 
skirts  of  the  Hercynian  foreftj  and  the  Alemanni, 
laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Italy  ,  arrived  at  the 
Danube,  without  fufpecting,  that  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  and  in  an  advantageous  poll,  a  Roman 
army  lay  concealed  and  prepared  to  intercept  their 
return.  Aurelian  indulged  the  fatal  fecurity  of  the 
barbarians ,  and  permitted  about  half  their  forces 
to  pafs  the  river  without  difturbance  and  without 
precaution.  Their  fituation  and  aftonishment  gave 
.him  an  eafy  victory;  his  skilful  conduct  improved 
the  advantage.  Difpofing  the  legions  in  a  femi- 
circular  form ,   he  advanced  the  two  horns  of  the 
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CHAP*  crefcent  acroCs  the  Danube,  and  wheeling  them 
^^'  on  a  fudden  towards  the  centres,  inclofed  the  rear 
of  the  German  hoft.  The  difmayed  barbarians,  on 
whatfoever  fide  they  call  their  eyes ,  beheld 
with  defpair ,  a  wafted  country ,  a  deep  and  rapid 
ftream ,  a  victorious  and  implacable  enemy. 

Re4u'ced  to  this  diftrelTed  condition,  the  Alemanni 
no  longer  difdained  to  fue  for  peace.  Aureliaa 
received  their  ambaHTadors  at  the  head  of  his  can^p, 
and  with  every  circumftance  of  martial  pomp  that 
could  difplay  the  greatnefs ,  and  difcipline  of  Rome. 
The  legions  ftood  to  their  arms  in  well-ordered 
ranks  and  awful  filence.  The  principal  commanders^ 
diftinguished  by  the  enfigns  of  their  rank,  ap'peared 
on  horfeback  on  either  fide  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
Behind  the  throne ,  the  confecrated  images  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  predeceffors  **,  the  golden  eagles^ 
and  the  various  titles  of  the  legions ,  engraved  in 
letters  of  gold ,  were  exalted  in  the  air  on  lofty 
pikes  covered  with  filver.  When  Aureliari  affumed 
his  feat,  his  manly  grace  and  majeftic  figure  '* 
taught  the  barbarians  to  revere  the  perfon  as  well 
as  the  purple  of  their  conqueror.  The  ambaffadors 
fell  proftrate  on  the  ground  in  filence.  They  Were 
commanded  to  rife  ,  and  permitted  to  fpeak.  By 
the  affiftance  of  interpreters  they  extenuated  their 
perfidy,  magnified  their  exploits,  expatiated  on 
the  viciffitudes  of  fortune  and  the  advantages  of 
peace,  and,  with  an  ill-timed  confidence ,  demanded 
a  large  fubfidy,  as  the  price  of  the  alliance  which 
they  offered  to  the  Romans.  The  anfwer  of  the 
emperor  was  ftern  and  imperious.  He  treated  their 
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offer  Y^ith"  contempt  ,  and  their  demand  with  cflAf. 
indignation,  reproached  the  barbarians,  that  they  ^^' 
were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  as  of  the  laws 
of  peace  ,  and  finally  difmiffed  them  with  the 
choice  only  of  fiibmitting  to  his  unconditioned 
mercy  ,  or  awaiting  the  utmoft  feverity  of  his 
refentment  *\  Aurelian  had:refigned  a  diftant 
province  to  the  Goths;  but  it  was  dangerous  to 
truft  or  to  pardon  thefe  perfidious  barbarians,  whofe 
formidable  power  kept  Italy  itfelf  in  perpetual 
alarms.  / 

Immediately  after  this  conference ,  it  should  The  au- 
feem  that  fome  unexpected  emergency  required  the  ^^J^^l^^^ 
emperor's  pretence  in  Pannonia.  He  devolved  on- 
his  lieutenants  the  care  of  finishing  the  deftructioA 
of  the  Alcmanni ,  either  by  the  fword ,  or  by  the 
furer  operation  of  famine.  But  an  active  defpair 
has  often  triumphed  over  the  indolent  aflurance  of 
fuccefs.  The  barbarians ,  finding  it  impoifible  to  ^ 
traverfe  the  Danube  and  the  Roman  camp,  broke 
through  the  pods  in  their  rear ,  which  were  more 
feebly  or  lefs  caref i^Uy  guarded ;  and  with  incredible 
diligence,  but  by  a  different  road,  returned  towards 
the  mountains  of  Italy  '*.  Aurelian,  who  confidered 
the  war  as  totally  extinguished  ,  received  the 
mortifying  intelligence  of  the  efcape  of  the  Ale- 
manni  ,  and  of  the  ravage  which  they  already 
committed  in  the  territory  of  Milan.  The  legions 
were  commanded  to  follow,  with  as  much  expedition 
as  thofe  heavy  bodies  were  capable  of  exerting, 
the  rapid  flight  of  an  enemy ,  whofe  infantry  and 
cavalry  moved  with  almoft  equal  fwiftnefs.  A  few 
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CHAP,     days  afterwards*  the   emperor  himfelf  marched  to 
^^'       the  relief  of  Italy ,   at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body 
of  auxiliaries    (among  whom  were    the  hoftages 
and  cavalry   of  the    Vandals  )  ,    and  of  all  the 
Praetorian  guards  who  had  fcrved  in  the  wars  on 
the  Danube.  '^ 
•ndareat       As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni  had  fpread 
qmshedby  thcmfelves  ffom  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine,  the 
Aurciian,     inceffant  vigilance  of  Aurelian  and  his  officers  was 
exercifed    in  the  difcovery,   the  attack,    and  the 
^    purfuit  of  the  numerous  detachments.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  defultory  war,  three  confiderable  battles 
are   mentioned  ,    in  which   the  principal  force  of 
both  armies  wasobftinately  engaged  '*.  The  fuccefs 
was  various.    In  the  firft,  fought  near  Placentia, 
the  Romans   received   fo   fevere  a  blow  ,    that  4 
according  to  the  expreffion  of  a  writer  extremely 
partial   to^  Aurelian,  the  immediate  diflblution  of 
^      the  empire  was  apprehended  ".  The  crafty  barba- 
rians ,  who  had  lined  the  woods  ,  fuddenly  attacked 
the  legions  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  it  is 
moft  probable ,  after  the  fatigue  ?ind  diforder  of  a 
long  march.  The  fury  of  their  charge  was  irrefifti- 
blcj  but  at  length,  after  a  dreadful  slaughter,  the 
patient  firmnefs  of  the  emperor  rallied  his  troops, 
and  reftored ,  in  fome  degree ,  the  honour  of  his 
arms.   The  fecond  battle  was   fought  near  Fano 
in    Umbria ;    on   the  fpot  which ,    five    hundred 
years  before ,  '  had   been  fatal  .  to  the   brother  of 
Hannibal  '*.  Thus  far  the  fuccefsful  Germans  had 
advanced  along  the  ^milian.and  Flaminian  way, 
with  a  defign  of  lacking  the  delencelefs  millrc^fs 
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of  the  world.  But  Aurelian,  who,  watchful  for  chap, 
the  fafety  of  Rome,  ftill  hung  on  their  rear,  found  ^ 
in  this  place  the  decifive  moment,  of  giving  them 
a  total  and  irretrievable  defeat  ".  The  flying 
remnant  of  their  hod  was  exterminated  in  a  third 
and  laft  battle  near  Pavia  ;  and  Italy  was  delivered 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni. 

Fear  has  been  the  original  parent  of  fuperftitiort,    Superfti- 
and  every  new  calamity  urges  tremblinc:  mortals    tio«  cere^ 

1  1  irt---i^it  •  monies. 

to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  mvifible  enemies. 

Though  the  beft  hope  of  the  republic  was  in  the 

valour  and  conduct  of  Aurelian,  yet  fuch  was  the 

public  confternation  ,  when  the  barbarians  were 

hourly  expected  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  that,  by 

a  decree  of  the  fenate ,    the  Sibylline  books  were 

confulted.  Even  the  emperor  himfelf,  from  a  motive 

either  of  religion  or  of  policy,  recommended  this. 

falutary  meafure,  chided  the  tardihefs  of  the  fenate  '*, 

and  offered  to  fupply  whatever  expence,  whatever 

animals,  whatever  captives  of  any  nation,  the  godis. 

should  require.  Ndtwithflianding  this  liberal  offer, 

it  does  not  appear ,  that  any  human  victims  expiated 

with  their  blood  the  fins  of  thfe  Roman  people. 

The   Sibylline  books    enjoined    ceremonies   of  a^A, D.arr, 

more  harmlefs  nature,  proceflions  of  priefts  in  white    ^^^^^'t"  • 

robes,  attended  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins; 

luftrations  of  the  city  and'  adjacent  country ;   and 

facrifices  ,   whofe  powerful  influence  difabled  the  <? 

barbarians  from  palling  the  myftic  ground  on  which 

they   had  been    celebrated.     However  puerile  in 

thenifelves,  thtfe  fuperftitioiis  arts  were  fubfervient 

to  the  fuccefs  of  the  warj  and  if,  in  the  decifive 
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<H  AF.  battle  of  Fano,  the  Alemanni  fancied  they  faw  an 
.  ^^^  army  of  fpcctr^s  combating  pn  the  fide  of  Aureliao, 
he  received  a  real  and  effectqal  a^d  {torn  this  ipiagir 
nary  rcinfqrcepient  '% 
FortiHca.  But  Whatever  confid<|ncc  might  be  placed  io 
tions  of  Idtil  ramparts  ^  tl^e  experience  of  the  pa& ,  and 
the  dread  of  the  future ,  induced  the  Romans  tq 
copftruct  fortificatiojps  of  a  grofler  and  more  fub- 
ftant^al  kind.  The  feven  hill$  of  Rome  had  been 
furrounded.,  by  ihe  fuc^effprs  of  Romulus,  with 
ap  apcieat  wall  of  more  than  thirteen  miles  **. 
The  v^ft  inclofu^re  may.  ft  era  difproportioned  to 
tl;ie  ftrength  and  nunibers  of  the  infant  date.  But 
i(  was  neceffary  to  fecure  ^a  ample  extent  of 
p^ifture  and  arable  land,  againft  the  frequent  and 
fudden  ipcurfions  of  the  tribes  of  Latiupci,  the 
p^rpptual  enemies  pf  the  republic.  With  the 
*  progrefs  of  Roman  greatnefs  ,  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants  gradually  increafed  ,  filled  up  th^ 
vacant  fpace,  pierced  through  the  ufelefs  w^lls, 
covered  the  field  of  Mars,  and»  on  eveiy  fide, 
foUoNyedthe  public  highways  in  lopg  and  beautiful 
fubur^s  **•  The  extent  of  the  new  walls ,  erected 
by  Aureliaa,  and  finished  in  the  reign  pf  ProbuSj 
was  magnified  by  popular  eftimation  to  ne^r  fifty  ** , 
but  is  reduced  by  accurate  meaCurement  tp  about 
twenty-one,  miles  *'.  It  was  a  great;  but  melancholy 
labour,  fmce  the  defence  of  the  capital  betrayed, 
the  decline  of  the  monarchy.  The  Romans  of  9 
more  profperous  age ,  who  trufted  to  the  arms  of 
the  legions  the  fafety  of  the  frontier  .camps  **, 
were  very  far  from  entertaining  ;^  fufpicion ,  tha* 
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it  would  ever  become  ncccffary  to  fortify  the  feat    c  h  af. 
of  empire  againfl;  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  ^\         ^^' 

The  victory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths ,  and   Aureiian 
the  fuccefs  of  Aureiian  againft  the  Alemanni,  had   *^^^^"^®* 
already  reftored  to  the  arms  of  Rome  their  ancient   ufurpers. 
fuperiorityover  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  North. 
Tochaftife  domeftic  tyrants,  and  to  reunite  the 
difmembered  parts  of  the   empire  ,    was  a    task 
referved  for  the  fecond  of  thofe  warlike  emperors.       \ 
Though  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  fenate  and 
people,  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa,  Ulyricum,  and 
Thrace ,    confined  the  limits  of  his  reign.   Gaul ,    ' 
Spain  ,    and   Britain ,    Egypt ,    Syria ,   and   Afia 
Minor ,    were  ftill  poffeffed  by  two  rebels ,   who 
alone,   out  of  fo  numerous  a  lift,    had  hitherto 
efcaped   the  dangers  of  their  fituation ;     and    to 
complete    the  ignominy   of  Rome  ,     thcfe  rival 
thrones  had  been  ufurped  by  women. 

A  rapid  fucceflion  of  monarchs  had  arifen  and    Succeffltm 
fallen  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  rigid  virtues    **^  ^?^^^' 
of  Foflhumus  ferved  only  to  haften  his  deftruction*    Gani. 
After  fuppref&ng  a  competitor,  who  had  aflumed 
the   purple  at  Mentz ,    he  refufed  to  gratify  his 
troops  with   the  plunder  of  the  rebellious  city; 
and,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  became  the 
victim  of  their  difappointed  avarice  *'•  The  death 
of  Victorinus ,  his  friend  and  aflbciate ,  was  occa- 
fioned    by   a   lefs   worthy  caufe.     The   shining 
accomplishments  *'  of  that  prince  were  ftained  by 
a  licentious  paffion  ,   which  he  indulged  in  acts 
of  violence,  with  too  little  regard  to  the  laws  of 
fociety,  or  even  to  thofc  of  love  *',  He  was  slain 
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at  Cologne ,  by  a  confpiracy  of  jealous  husbands, 
whofe  revenge  would  have  appeared  more  juftifiable, 
had  they  fpared  the  innocence  of  his  fon.  After 
the  murder  of  fo  many  valiant  princes,  it  is  fomewhat 
remarkable,  that  a  female  for  a  long  time  controlled- 
the  fierce  legions  of  Gaul ,  and  fiill  more  fingular 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Victo- 
rinus.  The  arts  and  treafures  of  Victoria  enabled 
her  fucceffively  to  place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on 
the  throne ,  and  to  reign  with  a  manly  vigour 
under  the  name  of  thofe  dependent  emperors. 
Money  of  copper  ,  of  filver ,  and  of  gold  ,  was 
coined  in  her  name  ;  she  aflumed  the  titles'  of 
Augufta  and  Mother  of  the  Camps  :  her  power 
ended  only  with  her  life;  but  her  life  was  perhaps 
shortened  by  the  ingratitude  of  Tetricus  **. 
When,  at  the  inftigationof  his  ambitious  patronefs, 
Tetricus  aflumed  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  he  was 
governor  of  the  peaceful  province  of  Aquitaine, 
an  employment  fuited  to  his  character  iand  education* 
He  reigned  four  or  five  years  over  Gaul ,  Spain  j 
and  Britain,  the  slave  and  fovereign  of  a  licentious 
army,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  by  whom  he  was 
defpifed.  The  valobr  and  fortune  of  Aurelian  at 
length  opened  the  profpect  of  a  deliverance.  He 
ventured  to  difclofc.  his  melancholy  fituation  , 
and  conjured  the  emperor  to  haftcn  to  the 
relief  of  his  unhappy  rival.  Had  this  fecret  corre- 
fpondence  reached  the  ears  of  the  foldiers  ,  it 
would  moft  probably  have  cofl  Tetricus  his  life; 
nor  could  he  refign  the  fceptre  of  the  Weft,  without 
committing  an  act  of  treafon  againft  himfelf.  He 
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affected  the  appearances  of  a  civil  war,  led  his 
forces  into  the  iield  againft  Aurelian,  pofted  them 
in  the  mofl;  difadvantageous  manner ,  betrayed  his 
own  counfels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few  chofen 
friends  deferted  in  the  beginning  of  the  action. 
The  rebel  legions,  though  difordered  and  difmayed 
by  the  unexpected  treachery  of  their  chief ,  defended 
themfelves  with  defperate  valour ,  till  they  were 
cut  in  pieces  almoft  to  a  man ,  in  this  bloody  and 
memorable  battle ,  which  was  fought  near  Chalons 
in  Champagne  '*.  The  retreat  of  the  irregular 
auxiliaries,  Friinks  and  Batavians  '\  whom  the 
conqueror  foon  compelled  or  perfuaded  to  repafs 
the  Rhine,  reftored  the  general  tranquillity,  and 
the  power  of  Aurelian  was  acknowledged  from 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of 
Autun,  alone  and  unaflifted,  had  ventured  to 
deqlare  againft  the  legions  o£  Gaul.  After  a  fiege 
of  feven  months ,  they  ftormed  and  plundered  that 
unfortunate  city ,  already  wafted  by  fanune  *\ 
Lyons,  on  the  contrary,  had  refifted  with  obfti- 
nate  difaffection  the  arms  of  Aurelian.  We  read 
of  the  punishment  of  Lyons  *',  but  there  is  not 
any  mention  of  the  rewards  of  Autun.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  policy  of  civil  war:  fevercly  to  remember 
injuries,  and  to  forget  the  mdft  important  fcrvices. 
Revenge  is  profitable,  gratitude  is  expcnfive. 

Aurelian  had  no  fooner  fccured  the  perfon  and 
provinces  of  Tetricus,    than  he  turned  his  arms 
againft  Zenobia  ,  the  celebrated  queen  of  PaJtaiyra    Wa^ 
and  the  £aft.  Modern  Europe  has  produced  feveral 
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€  H  A  F;  illuftrious  MTomen  who  have  fuftained  with  glorjr 
^^  the  weight  of  empire ;  nor  is  our  own  age  deflitute 
of  fuch  diftinguished  characters.  But  if  we  except 
the  doubtful  atchievements  of  Semiramis ,  Zenpbia 
is  perhaps  the  only  female ,  whofe  fuperior  genius 
broke  through  the  fervile  indolence  impofed  on  her 
*iier  beauty  f^x  by  the  cHmate  and  manners  of  Afia  ^^.    She 

and  learn-    claimed  her  defeent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of 

**^*  Egypt,  equalled  in  beauty  her  anceftor  Cleopatra, 

and  far  furpaffed  that  princefs  in  chaftity  *^  and 
valour.  Zenobia  was  efteemed  the  moft  lovely  as 
well  as  the  moft  heroic  of  her  fex.  She  was  of  a  dark 
complexion  (for  in  fpeaking  of  a  lady,  thefe  trifles 
become  important).  Her  teeth  were  of  a  pearly 
whitenefs,  and  her  large  black  eyes  fparkled  with 
uncommon  fire,  tempered  by  the  moft  attractive 
fweetnefs.  Her  voice  was  ftrong  and  harmonious. 
Her  manly  underftanding  was  ftrengthened  and 
adorned  by  ftudy.  She  was  not  ignorant  (of  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  pofTefled  in  equal  perfection  the 
Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian  languages. 
She  had  drawn  up  for  her  own  ufe  an  epitome  of 
oriental  hiftory ,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beauties 
of  Homer  and  Plato  under  the  tuition  of  the  fublime 
Longinus, 

hcrvaiourr^  This  accomplished  woman  gave  her  hand  to 
Odenathus  ,  who  from  a  private  ftation  raifed 
himfeif  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eaft.  She  foon 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero.  In 
the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  paffionately  de- 
lighted in  the  exercife  of  hunting;  hepurfued  with 
ardour  the  wild  beafts  of  the  defert,  lions,  panthers. 
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and  bears;  and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia  in  that  dan*  ohap. 
gerous  amufement  was  not  inferior  to  his  own.  *^* 
She  had  inured  her  conftitution  to  fatigue ,  difdained 
the  ufe  of  a  covered  carriage ,  generally  appeared 
on  horfeback  in  a  military  habit,  and  fometimes 
marched  feveral  miles  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  The  fuccefs  of  Odenathus  was  in  a  great  . 
meafure  afcribed  to  her  incomparable  prudence  and 
fortitude.  Their  fplendid  victories  over  the  Great 
King ,  whom  they  twice  purfued  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Gtefiphon,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  united 
feme  and  power.  The  armies  which  they  com- 
manded ,  and  the  provinces  which  they  had  faved, 
acknowledged  not  any  other  fovereigns  than  their 
invincible  chiefs.  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
revered  a  ftranger  who  had  avenged  their  captive 
^mperor,  and  even  the  infenfible  fon  of  Valerian 
accepted  Odenathus  for  his  legitimate  colleague 

After  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  Gothic    shere- 
plunderers  of  Afia,    the  Palmyrenian  prince   re-   j«nR«^«* 
turned  to  the  city  of  Emefa  in  Syria.    Invincible    deatb, 
in*  war ,  he  was  there  cut  off  by  domeftic  treafon , 
and  his  favourite  amufement  of  hunting  was  the 
caufe,  or  at  leaft  the  occafion ,  of  his  death  '*»  ^ 

His  nephew,  Maeonius,  prefumed  to  dart  his 
javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle ;  and  though  ad-  - 
monished  of  his  error,  repeated  the  fame  infolence^ 
As  a  monarch ,  and  as  a  fportfman ,  Odenathus 
was  provoked ,  took  aWay  his  horfe ,  a  mark  of 
ignominy  among  the  barbarians,  and  chafiifed  the 
rash  youth  by  a  short  confineroeit  The  offence 
was  foon  forgot ,  but  the  puni«hmeat  was  remem* 
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CHAP,     bcrcd ;  and  Maeonius,  with  a  few  daring  afTociates, 
^^'       affaffinated  his  uncle  in  the  roidft  of  a  great  enter- 
tainment.   Herod ,  the  fon  of  Odenathus ,   though 
not  of  Zenobia ,  a  young  man  of  a  foft  and  effe- 
minate temper  *' ,  was  killed  with  his  father.    But 
M^eonius  obtained  only  the  pleafure  of  revenge 
by  this  bloody  deed.-    He  had   fearcely   time  to 
affume  the  title  of  Auguftus,  before  he  was  facri- 
^  ficed  by  Zenobia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  ". 
and  reigns       With  the  affiftancc  of  his  moft  faithful  friends, 
over  the      she   immediately   filled    the  vacant    throne,    and 
Egyp*?       governed  with  manly  counfels   Palmyra,    Syria, 
and  the  Eaft,  above  five  years.    By  the  death  of 
Odenathus,  that  authority  was  at  an  end  which 
the  fenate    had  granted   him   only  as   a  perfonal 
diftinction ;    but  his    martial   widow ,    difdaining 
both  the  fenate  and  Gallienus,  obliged  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,   who  was  fent  againft  her,   to 
retreat  into  Europe  ,    with  the  lofs  of  his  army 
and  his  reputation  **.    Inftead  of  the  little  paffions 
which  fo  frequently  perplex  a  female  reign ,    the 
fleady  adminiftration  of  Zenobia  was  guided  by 
the  moft  judicious  maxims  of  policy.    If  it  was  ex- 
^  pedient  to  pardon ,  she  could  calm  her  refentmeht : 

if  it  was  neceffary  to  punish ,  she  could  impofe 
filence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her  ftrict  ceconomy 
was  accufed  of  avarice ;  yet  on  every  proper  oc- 
cafion  she  appeared  magnificent  and  liberal.  The 
neighbouring  ftates  of  Arabia ,  Armenia ,  and  Perfia, 
dreaded  her  enmity ,  and  folicited  her  alliance.  To 
the  dominions  oi  Odenathus,  which  extended  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,    his 
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widow  added  the  inheritance  of  her  anceftors,  the  chapj 
populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  cm-  ^** 
peror  Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit ,  and  was 
content,  that,  while  he  purfued  the  Gothic  war, 
sfic  should  allert  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the 
Eaft '.\  The  conduct,  however,,  of  Zenobia,  was 
attended  with  fome  ambiguity ;  nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  she  had  conceived  the  defign  of  erecting  an 
independent  and  hoftile  moparchy.  She  blended 
with  the  popular  manners  of  Roman  princes  the 
ftately  pomp  of  the  courts  of  Afia,  and  exacted 
Irom  her  fubjects  the  fame  adoration  that  was  paid 
to  the  fucceflbrs  of  Cyrus.  She  beftowed  on  her 
three  fons  "  a  Latin  education ,  and  often  shewed 
them  to  the  troops  adorned  with  the  Imperial 
purple.  For  herfelf  .she  referved  the  diadem,  with 
the  fplendid  but  doubtful  title  .of  Queen  of  the 
Eaft. 

When  Aurelian  paflfed  over  into  Afia,  againft   Thcexpe- 
an  adverfary  whofe  fcx  alone  could  repder  her  an    ^'^***"  °^ 

r  1-  r  />•«!•  Aurelian. 

object  of  contempt,  his  pretence  reftored  obedience  a.  0*272. 
to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  already  shaken  by  the 
arms  and  intrigues  of  Zenobia  '*.  Advancing  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  he  accepted  the  fubmiffion  of 
Anc'yra ,  and  was  admitted  into  Tyana  after  an 
obftinatc  fiege,  by  the  help  of  a  perfidious  citizen. 
The  generous  though  fierce  temper  of  Aurelian 
abandoned  the  traitor  to  the  rage  of  the  foldiers : 
a  fuperftitious  reverence  induced  him  to  treat  with 
lenity  the  countrymen  of  ApoUonius  the  philofo- 
pher  *\  Antioch  was  deferted  on  his  approach,  till 
the  emperor ^  by  his  falutary  edicts,   recalled  the 
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CHAP,    fugitives ,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  who, 
^*       from  ncceflity  rather  than  choice,   had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fervice  of  the  Falmyrenian  queen. 
The   unexpected  miidnefs  of  fuch  a  conduct  re- 
conciled the  minds   of  the  Syrians,   and,  as  f^r 
as  the  gates  of  Emefa ,   the  wishes  of  the  people 
feconded  the  terror  of  his  arms  *** 
The  em-         Zenobia  would  have  ill  deferved  her  reputation, 
fYts'the     ^^^  ^^^  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the 
iPaiitayre*     Weft  to  approach  within  an  hundred  miles  of  her 
mans  ill      capitaK    The  fate  of  the  Eaft  was  decided  in  two 
of  Anti-      great  battles;   fo  fimilar  in  almoft  every  circum* 
och  and      ftance ,  that  we  can  fcarcely  diftinguish  them  from 
each  other ,  except  by  obferving  that  the  firft  was 
fought    near   Antioch  *\p    and   the   fecond   near 
Emefa  *'.  In  both ,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  animated 
the  armies  by  her  prefence ,  and  devolved  the  exe- 
cution of  her  orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already 
fignalized  his  military  talents  by  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt.   The  numerous  forces  of  Zenobia  confifted 
for  the  mOft  part  of  light  arChers  ^    and  of  heavy 
cavalry  clothed  in  complete  fteel.    The  Moorish 
and  Illyrian  horfe  of  Aurelian  were  unable  to  fuftain 
the  ponderous  charge  of  their  antagOnifts.    They 
fled  in  real  or  affected  diforder,  engaged  the  Palmy- 
renians  in  a  laborious  purfuit ,  harafled  them  by  a 
defultory  combat,  and  at  length  difcomfited  this 
impenetrable  but  unwieldy  body  of  cavalry;  The 
light  infantry ,  in  the  mean  time ,  when  they  had 
exhaufted  their  quivers,   remaining  without  pro- 
tection againft  a  clofer  onfet,  expofed  their  naked 
fides  to  the  fwords  of  the  legions.    Aurelian  had 

chofen 
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chofcn  thcfe  veteran  troops,  who  were  ufually  citAt*! 
ftationed  on  the  Upper  Danube ,  and  whofe  valour  *^* 
had  been  feverely  tried  in  the  Alemannic  war  *'. 
After  the  defeat  of  Emefa,  Zenobia  found  it  im- 
*poflible  to  collect  a  third  army.  As  far  as  the  fron- 
tier of  Egypt,  the  nations  fubject  to  her  empire 
had  joined  the  ftandard  of  the  conqueror,  who  de- 
tached Probus  ,  the  bravcft  of  his  generals,  to 
poffefs  himfelf  of  the  Egyptian  provinces.  Palmyra 
was  the  laft  refource  of  the  widow  of  Odenathus. 
She.  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  capital ,  made 
«very  preparation  for  a  vigorous  refiftance,  and 
declared  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  heroine,  that  the 
Jaft  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  life  should  be 
the  fame. 

Amid  the  barren  deferts  of  Arabia,  a  few  cul-  Theftaw 
tivated  fpots  rife  like  islatids  out  of;  the  fandy  <>^P^^™y 
ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra , 
by  its  fignification  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm 
trees  which  afforded  shade  and  verdure  to  that 
temperate  region.  The  air  was  pure,  and  the  foil, 
watered  by  fome  invaluable  fprings,  was  capable 
of  producing  fruits  as  well  as  corn*  A  place  pof- 
fcffcd  of  fuch  fin^ular  advantages,  and  fituated  at 
a  convenient  diftance  "  between  the  gulph  o£ 
Pcrfia  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  foon  frequented 
by  the  caravans  which  conveyed  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  a  confiderable  part  of  the  rich  commodities 
of  India.  Palmyra  infenfibly  increafed  into  an  opu* 
lent  and  independent  city  ,  and  connecting  the 
Roman  and  the  Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mutual 
VoL  IL  C 
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c«AP.  benefits  of  commerce,  was  fufFercd  to  obferve  dn 
^'*  humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,^  after  the  victo- 
ries of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  funk  into  the 
bofom  of  Rome ,  and  flourished  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  fuboMinate  though 
honourable  rank  of  a  colony.  It  was  during  that 
peaceful  period ,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  re- 
maining infcriptions ,  that  the  wealthy  Palmyrenians 
conftructed  thofe  temples,  palaces,  and  porticos 
of  Grecian  architecture ,  >vhore  ruins ,  fcattered 
over  an  extent  of  feveraf  miles,  have  deferved  the 
curiofity  of  our  travellers.  The  elevation  of  Odc- 
nathus  and  Zenobia  appeared  io  reflect  ncW  fplen* 
dour  on  their  country,  and  Palmyra,  for  awhile, 
ftood  forth  the  rival  of  Rome :  but  the  competi- 
tion was  fatal ,  and  ages  of  profperity  were  fecrificcd 
to  a  moment  of  glory  *•. 
It  is  be-  In  his   march   over  the  fandy  defert  between 

fiegeaby  Emefa  and  Palmyra,  the  emperor  Aurelian  was 
perpetually  harafled  by  the  Arabs;  nor  could  he 
ahVays  defend  his  army,  and  efpecially  his  bag- 
gage, from  thofe  flying  troops,  of  actiy;e  and 
daring  robbers ,  who  watched  the  moment  of  fur- 
prife ,  and  eluded  the  slow  purfuit  of  the  legions. 
The  fiege  of  Palmyra  was  an  object  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  important,  and  the  emperor,  Wrho,  with 
inceflant  vigour,  prefled  the  attacks  in  perfon, 
\vas  himfelf  wounded  with  a  dirt.  **  The  Roman . 
)3  people ,  "  fays  Aurelian ,  in  a  original  letter , 
**  (peak  With  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am 
99  waging  againft  a(  woman.  They  are  ignorant 
,9  both  of  the  character  and  of  the  power  of  Ze- 
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»  nobia;  It  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  ^^^^* 
»  preparations,  of  flones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every 
5,  fpecies  of  miflile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the 
55  walls  is  provided  with  two  or  three  balifld ,  and 
3y  artificial  fires  are  throWn  from  her  military 
19  engines.  The  fear  of  punishment  has  armed  her 
5,  with  a  dcfperate  courage.  YetJlill  I  truft  in  the 
,5  protecting  deities  of  Rome ,  who  have  hitherto 
»  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings  '*.  ** 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  event  of  the  fiege ,  Aurelian  judged  it 
more  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  advantageous 
capitulation ;  to  the  queen ,  a  fplendid  retreat ;  to 
the  citizens,  tkeir  ancient  privileges.  His  propofals 
were  obftinately  rejected ,  and  tne  refufal  was' 
accompanied  with  infult; 

The  firmnefs  of  Zenobia  ^Vas  JTupported  by  the-  ^^>o  ^^. 
hope,  that  in  a  very  short  time  famine  would  nwllerdf 
compel  the  Roman  army  to  repafs  the  defert;  Ztniwa 
and  by  the  reafonable  expectation  tnat  the  kings 
of  the  Eaft,  and  particularly  the  Perfian  monarch, 
would  arm  in  the  defence  of  their  moid  natural 
ally.  But  fortune  and  the  perfeverance  of  Aure* 
lian  overcame  every  ebftacle.  The  death  of  Sapor, 
which,  happened  about  this  time  '\  diftracted  the 
councils  of  Perfia,  and  theinconfiderable  fuccours 
that  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra,  were  cafily 
intercepted  either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of 
the  emperor.  From  every  part  .of  Syria,  a  regular 
fucceflion  of  convoys  fafely  arrived  in  the  camp , 
which  was  increafed  by  the  return  of  Probus  with 
his  victorious  troops  from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt* 

C  2 
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CHAP.  It  was  then  that  Zcnobia  refolved  to  fly.  She 
^^'  mounted  the  fleeteft  of  her  dromedaries  '*,  and  had 
already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ,  about 
fixty  miles  from  Palmyra,  when  she  was  over- 
taken by  the  purfuit  of  Aurelian's  light  horfe , 
A.D.  a73.  feized,  and  brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet 
of  the  emperor.  Her  capital  foon  afterwards  fur- 
rendered  ,  and  was  treated  with  unexpected  lenity. 
The  arms,  horfes ,  and  camels,  with  an  immenfe 
treafure  of  gold ,  filver ,  filk ,  and  precious  ftones, 
were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  who  leaving 
only  a  garrifon  of  fix  hundred  archers ,  returned 
to  Emefa ,  and  employed  fome  time  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  rewards  and  punishments  at  the  end  of 
fo  memorable  a  war ,  which  reftored  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Rome  thofe  provinces  that  had  renotfnced 
their  allegiance  fince  the  captivity  of  Valerian. 
Behaviour  When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the 
^i^^  ^^  prefcnce  of  Aurelian  ,  he  fternly  asked  her ,  How 
she  had  prdfumed  to  rife  in  arms  againft  the  em- 
perors of  Rome !  The  anfwer  of  Zenobia  was  a ' 
prudent  mixture  of  refpect  and  firmnefs.  **  Becaufe 
„  I  difdained  to  confider  as  Roman  emperors  an 
3>  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienus.  You  alone  I  acknow- 
55  ledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  fovereign  ^'. '' 
But  as  female  fortitude  is  conamonly  artificial,  fo 
it  is  feldom  fteady  or  confiftent.  The  courage  of 
Zenobia  deferted  her  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  she 
trembled  at  the  angry  clamours  of  the  foldiers, 
who  called  aloud  for  her  immediate  execution , 
forgot  the  generous  defpair  of  Cleopatra ,  which 
she  had  propofed  as  her  model ,  and  ignominiously 
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purchafed  life  by  the  facrifice  of  her  fame  and  her  chaf. 
friends.  It  was  to  their  counfels  which  governed  ^^' 
the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  that  she  imputed  the 
.guiltof  her  obftinate  refinance ;  it  wa$  on  their  heads 
that  she  directed  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Aurc- 
lian.  The  fame  of  Longinus ,  who  was  included 
among  the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  vic- 
tims of  her  fear ,  will  furvive  that  of  the  queea 
.who  betrayed ,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned  him. 
Genius  and  learning  were  incapable  of  moving  a 
fierce  unlettered  foldier,  but  they  had  ferved  to 
elevate  and  harmonife  the  foul  of  Longinus.  With- 
out uttering  a  complaint ,  he  calmly,  followed  the 
executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy  miftrefs,  and 
beftowing  comfort  on  his  afflicted  friends  '\ 

Returning  from  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft  ,  Au-  Rc^^'^on 
relian  had  already  croffed  the  Streights  which  ofVLmV 
.divide  Europe  from  Afia ,  when  he  was-  provoked  ra. 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrenians  had 
maflacred  the  governor  and  garrifon  which  he  hivd 
]eft  among  them ,  and  again  erected  the  flandard 
of  revolt.  Without  a  moment's,  delibeiation  ,  he 
once  more  turned  his  face  towards  Syria.  Antioch 
-was  alarjned  by  his  rapid  approach,  and>theihelp- 
lefs  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irrefiftible  weight 
of  his  refentment.  We  have  a  letter  of  Aurelian 
himfelf,  in  which  he  acknowledges  '\  that  old 
men,  women,  chiTdr/qn:,  and  peafants ,  had  been 
involved  in  that  dreadful  execution ,  which  should 
have  been  confined  to  armed  rebellion ;  and  al- 
though his  principal  concern  f^eras  directed  tot^e 
.re-eftablishment  of  a  temple  of  the  Sup,   ^le  dif- 
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CHAP,  covers  fome  pity  for  the  remnant  of  the  Palmy- 
*^'  rcnians,  to  whom  he  grants  the  permiflion  of 
rebuilding  and  inhabiting  their  city.  But  it  is 
cafier  to  deftroy  than  to  reftore.  The  feat  of  com- 
inerce  ,  of  arts ,  and  of  Zenobia  ,  gradually  funk 
into  an  obfcute  town ,  a  trifling  fortrefs ,  and  at 
length  a  miferabie  village.  The  prefent  citizens 
of  Palmyra,  confifting  of  thirty  or  forty  families, 
have  erected  their  mud  cottages  within  the  fpacious 
court  of  a  magnificent  temple. 
AureHan  Another  and  a  laft  labour  ftill  awaited  the  in- 
the Vebeu  ^cfatigablc  Aurelian ;  to  fupprefs  a  dangerous  though 
lion  of  obfcure  rebel ,  who ,  during  the  revolt  of  Palmyra , 
Eg^t*  "*  ^^^  arifcn  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Firmus ,  the 
friend  and  ally,  as  he  proudly  ftyled  himfelf,  of 
Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  was  no  more  than  a 
,  wealthy  merchant  of  Egypt.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
trade  to  India,  he  had  formed  very  intimate  con- 
nexions with  the  Saracens  and  the  Blemmyes, 
iivhofe  fituation  on  either  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea 
gave  them  ^n  eafy  introduction  into  the  Upper 
Egypt.  The  Egyptians  he  inflamed  with  the  hope 
of  freedom,  and,  at  the  head  of  their  furious  mul- 
titude, broke  into  the  city  of  Alc^^ndria ,  where 
he  aflumed  the  Imperial  purple,  coined  money, 
published  edicts,  and  raifed  an  army,  which,  as 
he  vainly  boafted,  he  was  capable  of  maintaining 
from  the  fole  profits  of  his  paper  trade.  Such 
troops  were  a  feeble  defence  againfl;  the  approach 
of  Aurelian ;  and  it  feems  almofl;  unneccflary  to 
relate,  that  Firmus ;^vas  routed,  taken,  tortured, 
aad  put  to  death.    Aurelian  might  now  congra- 
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tulate  thcfenalc,   the  people,   and  kimfelf,  that    chap. 
in  little  more  than  three   years ,    he  had  reftored-       ^^' 
univerfal  peace  and  order  to  the  Roman  world  ^*. 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  general  had  a.  0.274. 
more  nohly  deferved  a  triumph  than  Aurelian;  Tr»"mpi* 
nor  wa$  a  triumph  ever  celebrated  with  fuperior  uaa.^'^* 
pride  and  magnificence  ''.  The  pomp  was  opened 
hy  twenty  elephants ,  four  royal  tigers ,  and  above 
two  hundred  of  the  moft  curious  animals  from 
every  climate  of  the  North,  the  Eaft,  and  the 
South.  They  were  followed  by  fixtcen  hundred 
gladiators ,  devoted  to  the  cruel  amufcment  of  the 
amphitheatre.  The  wealth  of  Afia ,  the  arms  and 
enfigns  of  £b  many  conquered  nations,  and  the 
magnificent  plate  and  wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen , 
were  difpofed  in  exact  fymmetry  or  artful  diforder. 
The  ambafladors  of  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  of  -Ethiqpia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Bactriana, 
India ,  and  China ,  all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or 
fingular  drefTes,  difplayed  the  fame  and  power  of 
the  Roman  empetor ,  who  expofed  likewifc  to  the 
public  view  the  prefents  that  he  had  received, 
and  particularly  a  great  number  of  crowns  of  gold, 
the  offering*  of  grateful  cities.  The  victories  of 
Aurelian  were  attefted  by  the  long  train  of  capti- 
ve's who  reluctantly  attended  his  triumph,  Goths, 
Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Gauls, 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians.  Each  people  was  difc 
tidguished  by  its  peculiar  inCcription,  and  the 
title  of  Amazons  was  bcftowed  on  ten  martial 
her.oines  of  the  Gothic  nation  who  had  been  taken 
in  arms  ^^J^ut  every  eye,  difregjgrding  the  crowd 
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CHAP,     qf-taptives,  was  fixed  on  the  empferor  Tetricus, 
^^'       and  the.  queen  of  the  Eaft.     The  former ,  as  well 
as  his  fon ,  whom  he  had  created  Auguftus ,  was: 
/  dreffed  in  Gallic  trowfers  ^* ,  a  liaffron  tunic ,  and 
a,  robe  of  purple.  The  beauteous  figure  of  Zenobia 
I  '  was  confined  by  fetters  of  gold;  a  slave  Supported 

r      the  gold  chain  which  encircled  her  n^ck ,  and  she 
almofl:    fainted  under  the   intolerable   weight   of 
jewels.  She  preceded  on  foot  the  magnificent  chariot^ 
in.wHich  she  once  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome. 
It  was  followed  by  two  other  chariots,  ftilltnore 
fumptuous,  of  Odenathus  and  of  the  Perfian  monarch,; 
The  triumphal  car  of  Aurelian  (it  had  formerly, 
been  ufed  by  a  Gothic  king)  was  drawn ,  on  this 
ipemorable   occafion,   either  by  four  ftags  or  by 
four  elephants  **.  The  moflilluftriousof  thefenate, 
the  people,  and  the  army,  clofed  the. fokmn  pn> 
ceflion; .  Unfeigned  /joy ,    wonder ,   and  gratitude  ^^ 
fwelled  the  acclamations  of  the   multitude ;    but 
the  Satisfaction  of  the  fenate  wasi  clouded  by  the 
appearance  of  Tetricus ;  nor  could  they  fupprefs  a 
rifing  murmur,  that  the  haughty  emperor  should 
thus   expofe  to  public  ignominy  th^  perfon  of  a: 
KoQian  arid  Ti  irnkglArate  *% 
msttenu        But  however,  in  the  treatment. of  his  unfortu'-* 
ment  of      ijate  rfvah ,  Aurelian  might  indulge  his  pride',  ^ 
anTzcno-    behaved  towards  them  with  a  generous  clemency  i' 
Wftf  which'was  feldom  cxercifed  by  thdanciejit  con** 

querqrs.  Princes  who ,  without  •  fuccefs  i  had  de- 
fended their  throne  or  freedom  ;  were  frequently* 
ftrangled  in  prifon,.as  foon  as  thcariumphal  pomp 
jlfcended  the  Capitol  TJiefe  ufuripers,  whom  their 
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defeat  had  convicted  of  the  crime  of  treafon,  were  chaf. 
permitted  to  fpend  their  lives  in  affluence  and  ^*' 
honourable  repofe.  The  emperor  prefented  Zenobia 
with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur ,  or  Tivoli ,  ^bout 
twenty  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  Syrian  queen 
infenfibly  funk  intaa  Roman  matron ,  her  daughters 
married  into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not 
yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  century  '*.  TetricUs  and 
his  fon  were  re. inflated  in  their  rank  and  fortunes; 
They  erected  ori'  the  Cselianhill  a  magnificent 
palace ,  and  •  as  foon  as  it  was  tihished ,  invited 
Aurelian  to  fupper.  On  his  entrance,  he  was 
agreeably  furpri fed  with  a  picture  which  reprefented 
their  fmgular  hiftory.  They  were  delineated  of- 
fering to  the  emperor  a  civic  crown  and  thfe  fceptre 
of  Gaul,  arid  again  receiving  at  his  hands  the  orna*- 
ments  of  the  fenatorial  dignity.  The  father  was 
srfterwards  invefted  with  the  government  of  Lu- 
cania  **  ,^  and  Aurelian  ,  who  foon  admitted  thrf 
^dicated  ihebareh  to  his  friendship  and  conver- 
iktion,  familiarly  asked  him ,'  Whether  it  were 
riot  more  defitable  to  admi'nifter'  a  province  of 
Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps?  The  foff 
long  continued  a  rcfpectable  member  of  the  fenate ; 
MX  was  there  any  one  of  the  Roman  nobility  mote  ,  " 
eftecmed  by  Aurelian ,  as  well  as  by  his  fuc- 
ceffors**. 

-•So-  lon^  and  foirarious  was  the  pomp  of  Au-;  Hismag- 
riifan's   triurtJph,    that  although   it  opened  withf  nificcncc 
thfe  dawn   of  day,    the  sloW  m«jefty  of  the  ^  pro-   ^^n^ 
ceffion  afceuded  not  the  Gapitol'  before  the  fJintK 
hotir;-  and  it  ^ats  already  •  dark  Wheti  the  'cmpttot^ 
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ciiAP.  returned  to  the  paUce.  The  feftival  Was  pro- 
^^  Iraptcd  by  the;atrical  reprefentations ,  the  games 
of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts,  com- 
bats of  gladiators ,  and  naval  engagements,  Li- 
l^eral  donatives  were  diftributed  to  i\\^  ^rmy  and 
people,  and  feveral  inftitutions,  agreeable  or  be- 
neficial to  the  city ,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  Aurelian.  A  confiderable  portion  of  his 
oriental'  fpoils  was  ponfccrated  to  the  gods  oi 
Rome;  tl^e  Gapitpl,  and  every  other  temple,  glit- 
tered with  the  offerings  of  his  pftentatioUs  piety; 
and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  alone  received  above 
fifteen  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  *^  This  laft  was. 
a  magnificent  (Iructure,  erected  by  the  emperor 
on  the  fide  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  dedicated » 
foon  after  the  triumph ,  to  that  deity  whota  Au- 
relian adored  as  the  parent  of  his  life  and  fortunes. 
His  mother  had  been  an  inferior  pricftcfs  in  a 
chapel  of  the  Sun;  a  peculiar  devotion  to  the  god 
of  Light ,  was  a  fentiment  which  <  the  fortunate 
peaCaint  imbibed  in  hi?  infancy ;  and  every  ftep  of 
his  elevation,  every  victory  of  his  reign,  fortified 
fuperftition  by  gratitude  ".  , 
He  rap-  The  arms  of  Aurelian  had  vanquished  the  fo- 

r'^-'  *  K^^S^  ^^^  domeftic  foes  of  the  Republic.  We  are 
iome.  affured,  tl^at,  by  hjs  falutary  rigour,  crimes  and 
factions,  mifchievous  arts  and  pernicious  conni- 
vance, the  luxuriant  growth  of,  a  feeble  and  op- 
preflive  government,  were  eradicated  through- 
out the  Roman  world  "*  But  if  we  atteptively 
reflect  bow  much  fwifter  is  thc;  prog^efs  of  cor- 
ruption  th^n  its  cure,  aad  if  wc  ^^em^ember  that 
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the  years  abandoned  to  public  diforders  exceeded     chap« 
the  months  allotted  to  the  martial  reign  of  Aure*       ^'^ 
lian ,  we  muft  confefs  that  a  few  short  intervals 
of  peace' were  infufficient  for  the  arduous  work 
pf  reformation.    Even  bis  attempt  to  xefiore  the  , 

integrity  of  the  coin ,  was  oppofed  by  a  formid^ 
able  infurrection.  The  emperor's  vexation  breaks 
out  in  one  of  his  private  letters.  *  Surely , "  fays 
he,  ^  the  gods  have  decreed  that  my  life  should 
»  be  a  perpetual  warfare.  A  fedition  within  the 
»  walls  has  juft  now  given  birth  to  a  very  ferious 
35  civil  war.  The  workmen  of  the  mint,  ai  the 
3>  inftigation  of  Feliciffimus,  a  slave  to  whom  I 
%y  had  intruded  ^n  employment  in  (he  finances , 
99  have  rifen  in  rebellion.  They  are  at  length  fup- 
9>  prefled ;  but  feven  thoufand  of  my  foldiers  have 
9>  been  slain  in  the  conteft,  of  thofe  troops  wKofe 
^  ordinary  ftation  is  in  Dacia ,  and  the  camps  along 
35  the  Danube  **.  "  Other  writers  who  confirm  the 
fame  fact,  add  likewife,  that  it  happened foon  after 
Aqrelian's  triumph  ;  that  the  decifive  -engagement 
was  fought  on  the  Cselian  hill ;  that  the  workmen 
of  the  mint  had  adultet^ated  the  coin  ;  and  that  the 
emperor  reftored  the  public  credit ,  by  deliver- 
ing out  good  money  ui  exchange  for  thp  bad, 
which  the  people  was  commanded  to  bring  into 
the  treafury  **.  -    :  , 

We  might  content  ourfelves  with  relating  this    obferra. 
extraordinary  tranfact»>n ,  but  we  cannot  diflem-   Jj°"*  "p**" 
ble  how  much  in  its  prefent  form  it  appears   to 
us  inconfiftent  and  indredible.    The  debafement^ 
of  the  coin  is  indeed  well  luited  to  the  admini* 
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CHACyftraton  of  Gallienus;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the 
-*"•  inftraixlents  of  the  corruptiott  might  dread  the  in- 
flsxrbte  juftice  of^Aurdian.  But  the  guilt ,  as  well 
is<the  profit ,  muft  have  been  confined-  to  a  few ; 
,  nor  i&.itjcafy  to  concciveihy.  what  arts  they,  could 
aarm  a  people  whom  they  had  injured  i)  ^gainft  a 
monaiilch  whom  thty..  had  betrayed.  .  We  might 
Hatiirally  expect ,  thatfuch  mifcreantS^^hould  have 
shared  the;  public  deteftation  j  with.the  jriformers 
and  t|i6  other  minifteri  of -oppreilidn.;:  and  that  the 
,  rcforniatjon  of  fehte  coin  should  have  becn.ian  action 
.  equally  popular  wi fib  the  deftruction  of  thofe  obfo- 
lete  accounts,  which  . by f the  emperor's  orders  were 
burnt  in  the  forum  ..of  Trajan.  * !.  In  an  age  when  the 
principles .  of  commerce  .were  to  imperfectly  un- 
derfibdicly  tiie,  moft  defirable  end  might  perhaps 
bie..^^lct4^d  by  harsh  ^and  injudicious  mean^;  but 
a  tcthpofary  grievance  of  fuch  a  nature  can  fparcely 
excke;  ted;  fupport  a  ferious  civil  war.  The  repe- 
titbannoiiAtolerable :  taxes ,,  impo fed  either  on  the 
land  or  on-^be  necbirarics.  of.life^  may  at  laft  pro- 
voke: tbofe  who  will  nott,.;  or  wJio  cannot,  relin- 
quish their .  country*.  iBut?  thd  cafe:  isriar  otherwifc 
in  every/  operation  which,,  by  whatfoever  expe- 
dients:; reftores  the  jofb  value  of  :money.  .  The 
tranfi^nti^vil  is  foon  obliterated  by  the  permanent 
benefit ,  the  lofs  is  divided  among  multitudes ;  and 
if  a  few  -wealthy  individuals  experience  a  Xenfiblc 
diminution!  xaf  treafure^^  with;  their  riches ,  they  at 
the  fame  time  lofe  the  degree  ©f  weight  and  im- 
portankse  which  they  derived  from  the  poffeffion 
of  them.  However  Aurelian  might  chufeto  difguife 
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the  real  caufe  of  the  infurrection ,  his  reformation  chap; 
of  the  coin  could  only  furnish  a  faint  pretence  to  ^^' 
a  party  already  powerful  and  difcontented.  Ronae^ 
though  deprived  of  freedom ,  was  diftracted  by 
faction.  The  people,  towards  whom  the  emperor ^ 
himfelf  a  plebejan  ,  always  exprefTed  a  peculiar 
fondnefs,  lived  in  perpetual  diffenfion  with  the 
fcnate ,  the  equeftrian  order ,  and  the  PrsBtoriatn 
guards  *\  Nothing  lefs  than  the  firm  though  fecret 
confpiracy  of  thofe  orders,  of  the  authority  of  thtf 
firft,  the  wealth  of  the  fecond,  and  the  arms  of 
the  third,  could  have  difplayed  a  ftrength  capable 
of  contending  in  battle  with  the  veteran  legions 
of  the  Danube,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
martial  fdvereign,  had  atchieved  the  conqueft  of 
the  Weft  and  of  the  Eaft. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe  or  the  object  of  thi?  Cmcityof 
rebellion,  imputed  with  fo  little  probability  to  ^""^""• 
the  workmen  of  the  mint ,  Aurelian  ufed  his  vic- 
tory with  unrelenting  rigour  **.  He  was  naturally 
of  a  fcvere  difpofition.  A  peafant  and  a  foldier, 
his  nerves  yielded  not  eafily  to  the  impreffions  of 
fympathy,  and  he  could  fuftain  without  emotion  * 

the  fight  of  tortures  and  death.  Trained  from  his 
earlieft  youth  in  the  exercife  of  arms ,  he  fet  too 
fmall  a  value  on  the  life  of  a  citizen,  chaftifed 
by  military  execution  the  slighteft  offences ,  and 
transferred  the  ftern  difcipline  of  the  camp  into  the 
civil  adminiftratiort  of  the  laws.  His  love  of  juftice 
often  became  a  blind  and  furious  paflion ;  and 
whenever  he  deemed  his  own  or  the  public  fafety 
endangered,  he  difregarded  the  rules  of  evidence. 
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CRAP,     and  the  proportion  of  punishments^    The  unprdi* 
*^'       voked  rebellion  with  which  the  Romans  rewarded 
his  fervices,  exafperated  his  haughty  fpirit.   The 
nobleft  families  of  the  capital  were  involved  in 
the  guile  or  fufpicion  of  this  dark  confpiracy.    A 
hafty  fpirit  of  revenge  urged  the  bloody  profecu* 
tion ,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  nephews 
of  the  emperor.   The  executioners  (if  we  may  ufe 
the  expreflion  of  a  contemporary  poet)   were  fa- 
tigued,  the  prifons  were  crowded,   and  the  un- 
happy fenate  lamented  the  death  or  abfence  of  its 
moft  illuftrious  members  *\  Nor  was  the  pride  of 
Aurelian  lefs  ofiFeilfive  to  that  aflfembly  than  his 
cruelty.   Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the  reftraints  of 
dvil  inftitutions,  he  difdained  to  hold  his  power 
by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  fword,   and 
governed  by  right   of  conqueft  an  empire  which 
he  had  faved  and  fubdued  '*, 
He  march*       It  was  dbferved  by  one  of  th^  moft  fagacious 
Eaft^Vn^d    ^^  ^^^  Roman  princes,  that  the  talents  of  his  pre- 
ss affliffi.     deceflbr  Aurelian  j  were  better  fuited  to  the  com- 
Mted.        inand  of  an  army ,  than  to  the  government  of  an 
empire  *^     Gonfcious  of,  the  character  in  which 
Nature  and  experience  had  enabled  him  to  excel , 
he   again  took  the  field  a  few  months  after  his 
A.D.af4.    triumph.    It  was  expedient  to  exercife  the  reftlefs 
temper  of  the  legions  in  fome   foreign  war ,   and 
the   PerGan   monarch ,    exulting  in  the  shame  of 
Valerian,  ftill  braved  with  impunity  the  offended 
majefty  of  Rome.     At  the  head  of  an  army ,  lefs 
formidable  by  its  numbers  than  by  its,  difcipline^ 
and  valour ,  the  emperor  advanced  as  far  as  the 
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Streiglits  which  divide  Europe  from  Afia.  He  chap. 
there  experienced,  that  the  mofl:  abfolute  power  ^' 
is  a  weak  defence  againft  the  efiFects  of  defpair. 
He  had  threatened  one  of  his  fecretaries  who  was 
accufed  of  extortion ;  and  it  was  known  that  he 
feldom  threatened  in  vain.  The  laft  hope  which 
remained  for  the  criminal ,  was  to  involve  fome 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  in  his  danger, 
or  at  Icaft  in  his  fears.  Artfully  counterfeiting  hi^ 
mafter's  hand ,  he  shewed  them ,  in  a  long  and 
bloody  lift,  their  own  names  devoted  to  death. 
Without  fufpecting  or  examining  the  fraud,  they 
refolved  to  fecure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the 
emperor.  On  his  march ,  between  Byzantium  and 
Heraclea ,  Aurclian  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  the 
confpirators ,  whofe  ftations  gave  them  a  right  to 
furround  his  perfon ,  and ,  after  a  short  refiftanCe, 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Mucapor,,a  general  whom 
he  had  always  loved  and  trufted.  He  died  regretted  a,  d.  27^. 
by  the  army ,  dctefted  by  the  fenate,  but  univerfally  J*nwMy« 
acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and  fortunate  prince, 
the  ufeful  though  fevere  reformer  of  a  degenerate 
ftate  '\ 
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CHAP.    XI  L       - 

Conduct  of  the  Army  and  Senate  -after  the   Death  of 
Aurelian,   —   Reigns  of  Tacitus ,    Frobus ,    Carus , 
and  his  Sons. 

Q  \ 

Ouch  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  that,  whatever  might  be  their  conduct, 
their  fate  was  comxponly  the  fame.  A  life  of 
pieafure  or  virtue!,  of  feverity  ot , mildnefs  ,  of 
indolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  untimely  grave; 
and  almofl;  every,  reign  is .  clafed  by  the  fame 
difgufting  repetition  of  treafon  and  murder.  The 
death  of  Aurelian ,  however ,  is  remarkable  by  its 
jextraordinary  confequences.  The  legions  admired, 
lamented,  and  revenged,  their  victoriops  chict 
The  artifice  of  his  perfidious  fecretary  was  difco* 
vered  and  punished.  The  deluded  confpirators 
attended  the  funeral  of  their  injured  fovereign  , 
with  fincere  or  well-feigned  contrition ,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  unanimous  refolution  of  the  military- 
order,  which  was  fignified  by  the  following  cpiftle. 
»  The  brave  and  fortunate  armies  fo  the  fenate 
33  and  people  of  Rome.  The  crime  of  one  man, 
33  and  the  error  of  many ,  have  deprived  us  of  the 
3,^  la^;e  emperor  Aurelian.  May  it  pleafe  you  , 
33  venerable  lords  and  fathers!  to  place  him  in 
33  the  number  of  the  gods  ,  and  to  appoint  a 
3>  fucceffor  whom  your  judgment  shall  declare 
3>  worthy  of  the  Imperial  purple!  None  of  thofe, 
M  whofe  guilt  or  misfortune  have  contributed  to 

our 
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i,  our  lofs,  shall  ever  reign  over  w  *.  "    The     chap. 

Roman  fenators    heard ,   without  furprite  j    that      '*^' 

another  emperor  had  been  afTaflinated  in  his  caitop : 

they  fccretly  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Aurelian ;  but 

the    moded  and   dutiful   addrefs  of  the  legidhs , 

>vhen   it  Was  tommunicat^d  in  full  affembly  by 

the  conful,  diffufed  the  mbft  pleafing  aftionishrttent. 

Such  honours  iis  fear  and  perhaps  efteem    could 

extort,  they  liberally  poured  forth  on  the  mtmbry 

of  their  deceafed  fovereign.  Such  acknowledgments 

as  gratitude  could  infpire ,    they  returned  to  the 

faithful  armies  of  the  republic,   who  leht'ertainisd 

fo  juft  a  fenfe  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  fen^te 

in  the  choice  df  an  emperor.  Yet,  notwithftanding 

thrs  flattering  appeal  ,     the  nioft   prudent  of  the 

affembly  declined  expofing  their  fafety  and  dignity 

to  the  caprice  of  an  armed  multitude.  The  ftrength 

^f  the  legions  was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their  fmcferity, 

fince  thote  who  may  coifiniand  are  feldom  Iredliced 

to  the  neceffity  of  difffcmbling ;  but  could  it  haturAlly 

be  expected,  that  a  hafty  repentance  wduld  correct 

the  inveterate  habits  of  fourfcore  years?  Should  the 

foldieis  relapfe  into  their  accuilomedfeditions,  their 

infolence  might  difgrace  the  majefty  of  the  fendte, 

and  prove  fatal  to  the  objc^ct  of  its  choice.  Motives 

like  thefe  dictated  a  decree,  by  Whith  the  electibh 

of  a  new  emperor  Was  referred  to  the  fuffrage  df 

the  military  order.     .  r 

The  contention  that  enfued  ii  dnc  of  the  bfcft  a.  d.  a7\* 
attefted,  but  moft  improbable  events  in  the  hiftory  ^^''ca^ccfui 
df  matikind  *.  The  troops ,  as  if  fatiated  With  the  interred- . 
exercife  of  power ,    again  conjured  the  fenate  to    ""'^*  ^^ 

Vol.    Ii.  D  m«nW 
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CHAP,  inveft  one  of  its  own  body  with  the  Imperial 
^™*  purple.  The  fenate  ftill  perfifted  in  its  refufal; 
the  army  in  its  requeft.  The  reciprocal  offer  was 
prefTed  and  rejected  at  leaft  three  times  »  and 
-whilft  the  obftinate  modefty  of  either  party  was 
refolved  to  receive  a  mailer  from  the  hands  of  the 
other,  eight  months  infenfibly  elapfed :  an  amazing 
period  of  tranquil  anarchy,  during  which  the  Roman 
world  remained  without  a  fovereign ,  without  aa 
ufurper,  and  without  a  fedition.  The  generals  and 
magiftrates  appointed  by  Aurelian  continued  to 
execute  their  ordinary  functions ;  and  it  is  obferved, 
that  a  proconful  of  Afia  was  the  only  confiderable 
perfon  removed  from  his  office,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  interregnum. 

An  event  fomewhat  fimilar ,  but  much  lefs 
authentic ,  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  after  the 
death  of  Romulus ,  who ,  in  his  life  and  character^ 
bote  fome  affinity  with  Aurelian.  The  throne  was 
vacant  during  twelve  months ,  till  the  election  of 
a  Sabine  philofopher ,  and  the  public  peace  was . 
guarded  in  the  &me  manner ,  by  the  union  of  the 
feveral  orders  of  the  ftate.  But ,  in  the  time  of 
Numa  and  Romulus,  the  arms  of  the  people  were 
controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  Patricians;  and 
the  balance  of  freedom  was  eafily  preferved  in  a 
fmall  and  virtuous  community  '.  The  decline  of 
the  Roman  ftate,  hr  different  from  its  infancy , 
was  attended  with  every  circumftance  that  could  ba- 
nish from  an  interregnum  the  profpect  of  obedience 
and  harmony :  an  immenfe  and  tumultuous  capital, 
a  wide  extent  of  empire,  the  fervile  equality  of 
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defpotifna,  an  army  of  four  hundred  thoiifand  cha?. 
mercenaries,  ind  the  experience  of  frequent  revo-  ^^' 
lutions.  Yet ,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  teraptation^t 
the  difcipline  and  memory  of  Aurelian  dill  reftraiqed 
the  feditious  temper  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
fatal  ambition  of  their  leaders.  The  flower  of  the 
legions  maintained  their  Rations  on  the  banks*  of 
the  Bofphorus,  and  the  Imperial  (landard  awed  the 
lefs  powerful  camps  of  Rome  and  of  ihc  provinces. 
A  generous  though  tranficnt' cnthufiafm  feemed  to 
animate  the  military  order  ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  a  few  real  patriots  cultivated  the  returning 
friendship  of  the  army  and  the  fenate ,  as  the  Oftly 
expedient  capable  of  rcftoring  the  republic  to  its 
ancient  beauty  and  vigour. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,    near   eight    a.d.  27^- 
months  after  the  murder  of  Aurelian ,  the  conful    5,'^^*  *^; , 

'  The  conful 

convoked  an  aflembly  of  the  fenate  ,  and  reported    airembies 
the  doubtful  and  dangerous  fituation  of  the  ej[npire.    ***•  ^*'*"** 
He  slightly  infmuated,  that  the  precarious  loyalty 
of  the  foldiers  depended  on  the  chance  of  every 
hour,  and  of  every  accident;  but  he  rcprefented, 
with  the  moft  convincing  eloquence  ,^  the  various 
dangers  that  might  attend  any  farther  delay  in  the^ 
choice  of  an  emperor.   Intelligence,  he  faid  ,  waa 
already  received ,  that  the  Germans  had.paffed  the 
Rhine,    and  occupied  fome  of  the  flrongeft  and 
moft  opulent  cities  of  Gaul.  The  ambition  of  the 
Pcrfjan  king  kept  the  Eaft  in  perpetual  alarms; 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Illyricum  ,   were  expofed  to 
foreign  and  domeftic  arms,  and  the  levity  of  Syria 
would  prefar  even  a  female  fceptre  to  the  fanctity 
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CHAP,     of  the  Roman  laws.  The  conful  then  addrefling 
^"'       Jiimfelf  to  Tacitus  ,    the  firft  of  the  fenators  *, 
required  his  opinion  on  the  important  fubject  of 
a  proper  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne. 

Character  If  we  Can  prefer  perfonal  merit  to  accidental 
greatnefs  ,  we  shall  efteem  the  birth  of  Tacitus 
more  truly  noble  than  that  of  kings.  He  claimed  his 
defcent  from  the  philofophic  hiftorian ,  whofe  wri- 
tings will  inftruct  the  laft  generations  of  mankind '. 
The  fenator  Tacitus^was  then  feventy-five  years  of 
age  '.  The  long  period  of  his  innocent  life  was 
adorned  with  wealth  and  honours.  He  had  twice 
been  inverted  with  the  confular  dignity  ',  and 
enjoyed  with  elegance  and  fobriety  his  ample 
patrimony  of  between  two  and  three  millions 
ftcrling  \  The  experience  of  fo  many  princes^ 
whom  he  had  efteemed  or  endured ,  from  the  vain 
follies  of  Elagabalus  to  the  ufeful  rigour  of  Aurelian, 
taught  him  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  duties, 
the  dangers,  and  the  temptations,  of  their  fublime 
(lation.  From  the  afliduous  Iludy  of  his  immortal 
^nceftor  he  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
conftitution ,  and  of  human  nature  '.  The  voice 
cf  the  people  had  already  named  Tacitus  as  the 
citizen  the  moft  worthy  oiF  empire.  The  ungrateful 
xiifnour  reached  bis  ears  ^  and  induced  him  to  feek 
the  retirement  of  one  of  his  villas  in  Campania. 
He  had  pafTed  twp  jnaonths  in  the  delightful  privacy 
of  Baias ,  when  he  reluctantly  obeyed  the  fummons 
of  the  conful  to  refume  his  honourable  place  in 
the  fenate ,  and  to  affift  the  republic  Nyith  his 
counfels  on  this  important  occafion. 
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He  arofe  to  fpcak  ,  when,  from  rvcry  quarter  chap. 
of  the  houfe ,  he  was  faluted  vrkh  the  names  of  ^"j 
Auguftus  and  Emperor,  jy  Tacitus  Auguftus ,  the*  eti  empe- 
3,  gods  prclerve  thee ,  wechufetheeforourfovereign,  'o'». 
3j  to  thy  care  we  intruftthe  republic  and  the  world. 
,>  Accept  the  empire  from  the  authority  cd  the 
3j  fenate.  It  is  due  to  thy  rank,  to  thy  conduct,. 
„  to  thy  manners.  "  Asfobh  as  the  tumult  of 
acclamations  fabfided,  Tacitus  attempted  to  decline 
the  dangerous  honour,  and  to  exprefs  his  wonder, 
that  they  should  elect  his  .age  and  infirmities  to 
fucceed  the  martial  yigour  of  Aurelian.  ,>  Are 
»  thefe  limt^,  confcript  fathers!  fitted  to  fufbatin. 
55  the  weight  of  armour,  or  topractife  tlje  exercifes 
»  of  the, camp?  The  variety  of  climates,  and  thel 
3,  hardships  of  a  military  life ,  would  foon  opprefe 
33  a  feeble  conftitution ,  which  fubfifts  only  by 
„  the  moft  tender  management.  My  exhsrufted 
33  flrength  fcarcely  enables  me  to  difcharge '  the- 
33  duty  of  a  fenator  ;  how  infufficient  would  it 
33  prove  to  the  arduous  labours  of  war  and  govem- 
,5  ment?  Can  you  hope,  that  the  legibns  will 
5,  refpect  a  weak  old  man ,  whofe  days  have  been 
^  fpent  in  the  shade  of  peace  and  retirement?  Gai¥ 
33  you  defire,  that  I  should  ever  findreafon  .tarcgretf 
53  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  fenate  '"*?"' 

The.  reluctance  of  Tacitus  ,  and  it  might  poffibly   and  ac^ 
be  fincere,  was  encountered  by  the  affectionate  ob*    p^rp\e, 
ftinacy  of  tjhe  fenate.  Five  hundred  ;v6iccs  repeated 
at  once,  in  eloquent  confufidn^  that  the  greateft 
6f  UiQ  Roman  princes,  Numt%  Tr^ijan,  Hadrian,.^ 
and  the  Antonines,  had  afcended  the  throne  in  a 
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CHaf;  very  advanced  fcafon  of  life;  that  the  tnind,  not 
^^*  the  body,  a  fovereign  ,  ..not  a  foldier,  vras  the 
object  of  thtfir  choice;  and  that  they  expected 
^  from  him  no  more  than  to  guide  by  his  vrifdom 
the  valour  of  the  legions.  Thefe  preffing  though 
turauJtuary  inftances  ^wcrc  feconded  by  a  njt)re  re- 
gular oration  of  Metius  Falconius,  the  next  on  the 
confblar  bench  to  Tacitus  himfelf-vHe  reminded 
the  affembiy  of  the  evils  which  Rome  had  endured 
from  the  vices  of  headftrong  and  capricious  youths, 
congratulated  them  on  the  election  of  a  virtuous 
and  experienced  fenator,  andj  with  a  manly,  though 
perhaps  a  felfi^h  ,  freedom ,  exhorted  Tacitus  to 
rerhcmber  the  reafons :  of  his  elevation ,  and  to 
feek  a  fucceffor  /  not  in  his  own  family ,  but  in 
thcTepublic.  The  fpeech  .of  Fal<5Dnius  was  enforced 
by  a  general  acclamation.  The  emperor  elect 
Submitted  to' the  authority  of  his  country,  and 
received  the  voluntary  homage  of  his  equals.  The 
judgmjent  of  the  fcriate  was  confirmed  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Romaxr  people  ,  and  of  the  Praetorian 
giiards  "J  .  '{  .. 
Authority  -  The  adminifkratioh  of  Tacitus  was  not  unworthy 
nL?^^^'  of  his  life  and  principles.  A  grateful  fervant  of  the 
fcnat3e;,i.  he  cpnfldered  that  national  council  as  the 
author,  and  himfelf  as  the  fqbject,  of  the  laws  ". 
He  jftudied  to  heal  the  wounds  which  Imperial 
pride ,  civ;l  difcord ,  and  military*  violence ,  had 
inflicted  on  theiconftitution,  and  to  reftore,  at 
leafi,  the  image  of  the  ancient  republic ,  as  it  had 
been  prefer ved  by  .the*  policy  of  Auguftus  ,  and 
the  .virtues  of  Trajan  and-  the  Antonines.  It  may 
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not  be  ufelefs  to  recapitulate  fome  of  the  mofl    chak 
important  prerogatives  which  the  fenate  appeared       '^^^' 
to  have  regained  by  the  election  of  Tacitus  ". 

1.  To  inveft  one  of  their  body,  under  the  title 
of  emperor,  with  the  general  coitimand  of  the  ar- 
mies and  the  government  of  the  frontier  provinces. 

2.  To  determine  the  lift,  or  as  it  was  then  ftyled, 
the  College  of  Confuls.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  who,  in  fucceffive  pairs,  each,  during 
the  fpace  of  two  months,  filled  the  year,  and 
reprefented  the  dignity  of  that  ancient  office.  The 
authority  of  the  fenate ,  in  the  nomination  of  the 
confuls  ,  was  exercifed  with  fuch  independent 
freedom ,  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  an  irregular 
requeft  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Florianus.  3>  The  fenate ,  *'  exclaimed  Tacitus , 
with  the  honeft  tranfport  of  a  patriot,  ^^underftand 

3.  the  character  of  a  prince  whom  they  have  chbfen. " 
3.  To  appoint  the  proconfuls  and  prefidents  of  the 
provinces,  and  to  confer  on  all  the  magiftrates 
their  civil  jurifdiction.  4.  To  receive  appeals  through 
the  intermediate  office  of  the  praefcct  of  the  city  from 
all  the  tribunals  of  the  empire.  5.  To  give  force  and 
validity,  by  their  decrees,  to  fuch  as  they  should 
approve  of  the  emperor's  edicts.  6.  To  thefe  feveral 
branches  of  authority,  we  may  add  fome  infpection 
over  the  finances ,  fince ,  ^aven  in  the  ftern  reign 
of  Aurelian  ,  it  was  in  their  power  to  divert  a 
part  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  fervice  '*. 

Circular  epiftles  were  fent,  without  dclay^,  to    Their  joy 
all  the   principal  cities  of  the  empire  ,   Treves , 
Milan,  Aquileia,  ThcfTalonica ,  Corinth,  Athens, 
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c II A ?•  An^Iocl^ ,  Alexandria ,  and  Carthage ,  to  claim  thck 
'*  obedience  ,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  happy 
revQ^ution,  vJiich  had  reftored  the  Roman  feaate 
to  its  a^ncient  digqity..  Two  of  thefe  epiftles  arc 
fliU  cxtaAt.  We.like\yife  poffefs  two  very  fingular 
fragments  of  the  private  correfpondenpe  of  the 
fenators  on  thi§  occaGoa,  They  difcoyer  the  moft 
C3^qcfEve  joy  ,  and  the  moff  unbounded  hopesr. 
55  Caft  a\vay' your,  indolence , "  it  is  thus  that  one 
of  the  f^nator^  addrefles  hjs  friend,  55  emerge  from 
„  yourretircnjentsof  Baiae  and  futeoU.  Give  your. 
5,  (elf  to  the  city,  to  the  fcnate.  Rome  flourishes, 
„  the  whole  republic  Nourishes.  Tli^anks  to  the 
^  «  Roman  army ,  to  an  army  truly  Roman  5  at 
55  length,  weJiave  recpvei;ed  our  juft  authority, 
5^  the  end  of  all  o.ur  defires.  We  hear  appeals  , 
35  we  appoint  procorifuls  ,  we  create  emperors ; 
35  perhaps  too  we  may  reftrain  them  —  to  the 
33  wife,  2^  word  is  fufficieixt  '^  "  T^iefe  lofty, 
expcctatiojis  w^re,  however,  foon  diCappointed; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  poffible ,  that  the  armies  and 
the  proyincfs  should  long  obey  the  luxurious  and. 
un^yarlike  nobles  of  Rome.  On  the  slightfeft  touch, 
tl\e  unfupported. fabric  of  their  pride  and  powe^ 
fell  to,  the ,  ground.  The  expiring  fenate  difplayed, 
a  fu^dden  lufltre ,  blazed  fox  a  moment ,  and  was. 
extinguished  for  ever.  ^ 
A.D.  276.  ;  AH  that  hadS  yet  paffed  at  Rome  was  no  more 
Tncitns  is  than  a  theatrical  reprcfentation ,  urjlefs  it  was  ratified^ 
Uii^tlhy  by  the  more  fubftan^ial  power  of 4:he  legions.  Leaving 
the  army,  the  fenators  to  enjoy  rheir  dream  of  freedom  and 
aipbition ,  Tacitus  proceeded  tp  the  Tbracian  camp^ 
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and  was  ^ere ,  by  the  Prxtbrian  prefect ,  prefented    CHAt  1 
to  the  aOcipblcd  troops,  as  the  prince  whom  they       ^°^* 
themrelvesi  had  demanded,  and  vrhom  the  fenate 
had  beftowcd.  .^s  foqn  as  the  praefect  was  fdent, 
the  emperor  addrefled  hinnfclf  to  the  foldiers  with 
eloquence  and  propriety.  He  gratified  their  avarice 
by  a  liberal  diftribution  of  treafure  ,    under  the 
names  of  pay  and  donative.    He  engaged   their 
efteeip  by   a  fpirite4  declaration ,  ,  that  although 
his  age  might  difable  him  from  the  performance  of 
military  exploits  ,    his  counfels  should  never  be 
unworthy  of  a  Roman  general »  the  fucceifor  of 
the  brave.  Aurelian  '^   . 

WhillV  the  deceafed  emperor  was  making  prepa«    The  Aianf 
rations  for  4  feqond  expedition  info  the  Ej^ft ,  he   j"J*^* 
had  negociated  with.the.  Alani,  a  Scythian  people^    arerepuif* 
who  pitched  their  tents  in  tl^e  neighbourhood  of  «?  ^y  ^•^ 
tie  lake  Mqeotis.    Thofe  barbarians,    allured  by 
prefents  and  fubfidies,    had  promifed  to  invade 
Perfia  with  a    nunp^ero^ ,  body  of  light  cavalry. 
They  were  faithful  .A  thek  engagements  i  but  when 
they  arrived  on  the  Roman  frontier,,  Aurelian  yras 
already  dead,   the  defiga  of  the  Perfian  wi^r  was 
at  leaft  fufpended,  and  the  generals,  who.,  during 
their  interregnum,  e^ercifed  a  doubtful  authority, 
were  unprepared  either  to  receive  pr   to   oppofe. 
th,em.  Provoked  by  fuch  treatment,   which  they 
confidered  ^is  trifling  and  perfidious,    the  Alani 
had  recourfe  to  their  owiij  valour  for  their  payment 
and  revenge;   ajnd  as  they  moved  with  the.ufual 
fwiftnefs  of  Tartars,  they  had  foon  fpread  theiBJfclves 
qYer.the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  C^iicia, 
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CHAP,    and  Galatia.  The  legions,  who  from  the  oppofite 
^^'      shores  of  the  Bofphorus  could  almoft  diftinguish 
the  flames  of  the  cities*  and  villages ,  impatiently 
urged  their  general  to  lead  them  againft  the  inva- 
ders. The  copduct  of  Tacitus  was  fuitable  to  his  age 
and  ftation.   He  convinced  the  barbarians,  of  the^ 
faith,   as  well  as  of  the  power,   of  the  empire. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Alani,    appeafed  by   the 
punctual   difcharge    of   the    engagements    which 
Aurelian  had  contracted  with  them  ,  relinquished 
their  booty  and  captives,   and  quietly  retreated 
to  their  own  deferts ,  beyond  the  Phafis.  Againft 
the  remainder  who  refufed  peace  ,     the  Roman 
emperor  waged  ,    in   perfon ,    a    fuccefsful  war. 
Seconded  by  an  army  of  brave  and  experienced 
veterans,  in  a  few  weeks  he  delivered  the  provinces 
of  Afi^  jFroth  the  terror  of  the  Scythian  invafion  *\ 
Death  of         But  the  gloiy  and  life  of  Tacitus  were  of  short 
rorTaciV    duration.   Tranfported,   in  the  depth  of  winter, 
tus.  from  the  foft  retirement  of  Campania,  to  the  foot 

of  moutit  Gaucafus,  he  funk  under  the  unaccuftomed 
hardshij)S  of  a  military  life.  The  fatigues  of  the  body 
were  aggravated  by  the  cares  of  the  mind.  For  a 
while,  the  angry  and  felfish  paflions  of  the  foldiers 
had  been  fufpended  by  the  enthufiafm  of  public 
virtue.  They  foon  broke  out  with  redoubled 
violence ,  and  raged  in  the  camp  ,  and  even  in 
the  tent ,  of  the  aged  emperor.  His  mild  and 
amiable  character  ferved  only  to  infpire  contempt, 
and  he  was  inceflantly  tormented  with,  factions 
which'  he  could  not  affuage  ,  and  by  demands 
which  it  was  impoflible  to  fatisfy.     Whatever 
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fiattering  expectations  he  had  conceived  of  recon- 
ciling' the  public  diforders  ,  Tacitus  foon  was 
convinced  ,  that  the  licentioufncfs  of  the  army 
difdained  the  feeble  reftraint  of  laws ,  and  his  laft 
liour  was  haftened  by  anguish  and  dlfappointment. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  foldiers  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  innocent  prince  ". 
It  is  certain ,  that  their  infolence  was  the  caufe  of 
his  death*  He  expired  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia, 
after  a  reign  of  only  fix  months  and  about  twenty 
days  '•. 

The  eyes  of  Tacitus  were  fcarcely  clofed,  before 
his  brother  Florianus  shewed  himfclf  unworthy  to 
teign,  by  the  hafty  ufurpation  pf  the  purple,  without 
expecting  the  approbation  of  the  fenate.  The  reve- 
rence for  the  Roman  conflitution  ,  which  yet 
influenced  the  camp  and  the  provinces,  was  fpffi- 
ciently  ftrong  to  difpofe  them  to  cenfure,  but 
not  to  provoke  them  to  oppofe,  the  precipitate 
ambition  of  Florianus.  The  difcontent  would  have 
evaporated  in  idle  murmurs,  had  not  the  general 
of  the  Eaft,  the  heroic  Probus,  boldly  declared 
himfelf  the  avenger  of  the  fenate.  The  conteft^ 
however ,  was  ftill  unequal ;  nor  could  the  moft 
able  leader,  at  the  head  of  the  eifeminate  troopi 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  encounter,  with  any  hopes 
of  victory,  the  legions  of  Europe,  whofe  irrefiftiblc' 
flrength  appeared  to  fupport  the  brother  of  Tacitus. 
But  the  fortune  and  activity  of  Probus  triumphed 
over  every  obftacle.  The  hardy  veter^n^  of  his 
Hval ,  aceuftomed  to  cold  climates ,  fickened  and 
confumed  away  in  the  fultry  heats   of  Cilicia  9 
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where  the  fummer  proved  remarkably  unwholcfo* 
me.  Their  numbers  were  diminished  by  frequent 
defertion,  the  pafles  of  the  mountains  were  feebly 
defended;  Tarfus  opened  its  gates,  and  the  foldiers 
of  FlorianuS)  when  they  had  permitted  him :  to  erf-, 
joy  the  Inxperial  title  about  three  months,  delivered 
the  empire  from  civil  war  by  the  eafy  facrifice  of 
a  prince  whom  they  defpifed  '*. 

The  perpetual  revolutions  of  tjie  throne  had  fo 
perfectly  erafed  every  notion  of  hereditary  right,  that 
the  family  of  an  unfortunate  emperor  was  inpapable 
of  iexciting  the  jealoufy  of  his  fufcceffors.  The 
chiWren  of  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were  permitted 
to  defcend  into  a  private  ftation  ,  and  to  mingle 
with  the  general  mafs  of  the  people.  Their  poverty 
indeed  became  an  additional  fafeguard  to  their 
iijpocence.  When  Tacitus  was  elected  by  the 
iieuiate,  he  refigned  his  ample  patrimony  to  the 
public  fervice  *' ,  an  act  of  generofity  fpecipus  ia 
appearance  ,  but  which  evidently  difclofed  his 
intention  of  tr^nfmitting  the  empire  to  his  defcen^ 
dantSv  The  only  confolation  of  their  fallen  ftate , 
was  the  remembrance  of  tr^nfient  greatnefs,  and 
a  diftant  hope ,  the  child  of  a  flattering  prophecy, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  thoufand  year«, ,  a  monarch 
of  the  race  of  Tacitus  should  arife ,  the  protector 
of  the  fenate,  the  reftbrer  of  Rome,  and  the  con-* 
queror  of  the  whole  earth.  **. 
•  The  peafants  of  lUyricum ,  who  had  already  givei^ 
Claudius  and  Aurelian  to  the  finking  empire,  hs^ct 
an  equal  right  to  glory  in  the  elevation  of  ProbMs  *V 
Above  twenty  years  before,  the  empefor  Valerian^ 
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vrith  his  ufual  penetration,  had  difcoVered  the  CHAf. 
rifing  merit  of  the  young  foldier,  on  whom  he  ^°' 
conferred  the  rank  oJF  tribune ,  long  before  the  age 
prcfcribed  by  the  military  regulations.  The  tribune 
foon  juftificd  his  choice,  by  a  victory  over  a  great 
body  of  Sarmatians,  in  which  he  faved  the  life  of 
a  near  relation  of  Valerian  5  and  deferved  to  recei- 
ve from  the  emperor  s  hand  the  collars ,  bracelets, 
fpears  ,  and  banners  ,  the  mural  and  the  civic 
crown,  and  all  the  honourable  rewards  referved 
by  ancient  Roi^e  for  fuccefsfiil  valour.  The  third, 
and  afterwards  the  tenth,  legion  were  intrufled 
to  the  command  of  Probus ,  who ,  in  every  ftep 
of  his  promotion ,  shewed  himfelf  fupcrior  to  the 
ftation  which  he  filled.  Africa  and  Pontus,  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube  ,  the  Euphrates |,  and  the 
Nile ,  by  turns  afforded  him  the  ipoft  fplendid 
occafions  of  difplaying  his  perfonal  prowefs  and 
his  conduct  in  war.  Aurelian  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  and  ftill  more  indebted 
for  the  honeft  courage  with  which  he  often  checked 
the  cruelty  of  his  mafter.  Tacitus ,  who  defired 
by  the  abilities  of  his  generals  to  fupply  his  own 
deficiency  of  military  talents,  named  him  commander 
in  chief  of  all  the  eaftern  provinces,  with  five 
times  theufual  falary ,  thepromifeoftheconfulship^ 
and  the  hope  6f  a  triumph.  When  Probus  afcended 
thp  Imperial  throne,  he  was  about  forty-four  years 
of  age  **;  in  the  full  poITeflion  of  his  fame,  of  the 
love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature  vigour  of  mind 
and  body. 
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His  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his 
arms  againft  Florianus,  left  him  without  an  enemy 
or  a  competitpr.  Yet ,  if  we  may  credit  his  own 
profeflions,  very  far  from  being  defirous  of  the 
empire ,  he  had  accepted  it  with  the  moft  fincere 
reluctance.  ,5  But  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power,  ** 
fays  Frobus ,  in  a  private  letter ,  ^  to  lay  down 
5,  a  title  fo  full  of  envy  and  of  danger.  I  muft 
)>  continue  to  perfonate  the  character  which  the 
„  foldiers  have  impofed  upon  me  **.  "  His  dutiful 
addrefs  to  the  fenate  difplayed  the  fentiments,  or 
at  leaft  the  language,  of  a  Romail  patriot :  >,  When 

you  elected  one  of  your  order,  confcript  Others ! 

to  fucceed  the  emperor  Aurelian,  you  acted  in 
9)  a  manner  fuitable  to  your  juftice  and  wifdom^ 
,5  For  you  are  the  legal  fovereigns  of  the  world, 
„  and  the  power  which  you  derive  from  your 
„  anceftors,  will  defcend  to  your  pofterity.  Happy 
„  would  it  have  been ,  if  Florianus ,  inflead  of 
„  ufurpingthe  purple  of  his  brother,  like  a  private 
„  inheritance,  had  expected  what  your  majefty 
„  might  determine  ,  either  in  his  favour ,  or  in 
„  that  of  any  other  perfon.  The  prudent  foldiers 
„  have  punished  his  ras^hnefs.  To  me  they  have 
9,  offered  the  title  of  Auguftus.  But  I  fubmit  te 
„  your  clemency  my  pretenfions  and  my  merits  "." 
When  thisrefpccrfulepiftle  was  read  by  the  conful, 
the  fenators  were  unable  to  difguife  their  fatisfaction, 
that  Frobus  should  condefcend  thus  humbly  to  folicit 
a  fceptrc  which  he  already  poffeffed.  They  celebrated 
with  the  warraeft  gratitude  his  virtues,  hisexploits» 
sgxd  above  ail  his  moderation.  A  decree  immediately 
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pafled  ,  wthout  a  di(fenting  voice,  to  ratify  the  chaf. 
election  of  the  eaftern  armies,  and  to  confer  on  ^^' 
their  chief  all  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Imperial 
dignity:  the  names  of  C?efar  and  Auguftus,  the 
title  of  Father  of  his  country,  the  right  pf  making 
in  the  fame  day  three  motions  in  the  fenate  *^ , 
the  office  of  Fontifex  Maximus ,  the  tribunitian 
power,  and  the  proconfular  command;  a  mode 
of  inveftiture ,  which ,  though  it  feemed  to  multi* 
ply  the  authority  of  the  emperot ,  expreffed  the 
conflitution  of  the  ancient  republic.  The  reign  of 
Frobus  correfponded  with  this  fair  beginning* 
The  fenate  was  permitted  to  direct  the  civil  admi* 
fliftratioo  of  the  empire.  Their  faithful  general 
alferted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms ,  and  often 
laid  at  their  feet  crowns  of  gold  and  barbaric  trophies, 
the  fruits  of  his  numerous  victories  **.  Yet,  whilft 
he  gratified  their  vanity,  he  muft  fecretly  have 
defpifed  their  indolence  and  weaknefs.  Though  it 
was  every  moment  in  thfcir  power  to  repeal  the 
difgraceful  edict  of  Gallienus*,  the  proud  fucceffors 
of  the  Scipios  patiently  acquiefced  in  their  exclu- 
fion  from  all  military  employments.  They  foon 
experieciced  ,  that  thofe  who  refule  the  fword , 
muft  renounce  the  fceptre. 

The  ftrength  of  Aurddian  had  crushed  on  every   victories 
fide  the  enemies  of  Rome.    After  his  death  they   ofProbus 
feemed  to  revive  with  an  increafe  of  fury  and  of    blrba?* 
numbers.     They  were  again   vanquished  by  thc^rian$. 
J^ctive  vigour  of  Probus ,    who ,   in  a  short  reign 
of  about  fix  years  '' ,  equalled  the  fame  of  ancient 
heroes  ,    ai^d  reftored  peace  and  order  tp  every 
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CHAP,  province  of  the  Roman  world  The  dangerous 
^^'  frontier  of  RhaetiX  he  fo  firmly' fecurcd,  that  he 
left  it  without  the  fufpicion  of  an  enemy.  He 
broke  the  wandering  power  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes, 
and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  compelled  thofe  bar- 
barians to  relinquish  their  fpdih  The  Gothic  patioa 
courted  the  alliance  of  fo  warlike  an  emperor  '*• 
He  attacked  the  Ilaurians  in  their  mountains  ^  be- 
fieged  and  took  feveral  of  their  ftrbngeft  caftles  ", 
and  flattered  himfelf  that  he  had  for  ever  fup- 
preffed  a  domeftic  foe,  whofe  independence  fo 
deeply  wounded  the  majcfty  of  the  empire.  The 
troubles  excited  by  the  ufurper  Firmus  in  the 
Upper  Egypt,  had  never  been  perfectly  appeafed, 
^and  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  and  Coptos,  fortified 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Blemmye^ ,  ftill  maintaitied 
an  obfcure  rebellion.  The  chaftifemeht  of  thofe 
cities ,  and  of  their  auxiliaries  the  favages  of  the 
South ,  is  faid  to  have  alarmed  the  cOurt  df  Pei-fia  '% 
and  the  Great  King  fued  in  vain  for  the  friendship 

,  of  Probus.     Moft  of  the    exploits   Which  diftin- 

guished  his  reign ,  were  atchieved  by  the  perfonal 
valour  and  conduct  of  the  emperor,  infomuch  that 
the  writer  of  his  life  expreffes  fome  amazement 
how,  in  fo  short  a  time,  a  (ingle  man  could  be 
prefent  in  fo  many  diftant  wars.  The  remaining 
actions  he  intruded  to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants , 
the  judicious  choice  of  whom  forms  no  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  his  glory.  Carus ,  Diocletian , 
Maximian,  Gonftantius,  Galerius,  Afclepiodatus, 
Annibalianus ,  and  a  crowd  of  other  chiefs  ^  who 
afterwards  afcended  or  fupported  the  throne,  wer« 

trained 
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trainee^  to  arms  in  tlie  fevcf'e  khool  of  Aurc^liatt     chaP. 
and  Probus  ".  xir. 

But  the  moft  important  fervice  which  Probus   a.  d.  277. 
rendered  to  the  rcpubhc ,    was  the  deliverance  of    ^^  **!"* 
Gaul,    and   the  recovery  of  feventy  floun>hmg   from  the 
cities  oppreffed   by  the   barbarians   of  Germany ,    ""^^fi®"  ©^ 
who,    fince  the  death  of  Aurelian,    had  ravaged    mans,"' 
that   great   province   with   impunity  '*.     Among 
the  various  multitude  of  thofe  fierce  invaders,  we 
may  diftinguish,    with  fomc  degree   of  clearnefs, 
three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  fucceffively 
vanquished  by  the  valb'ur  of  Probus.    He  drove 
back  the  Francs  into  their  morafifes;  a  defcriptive 
circumftance  from  whence  We  may  infer,  that  the* 
confederacy   known  by  the  manly  appellation  of 
FreCy  already  occupied  the  flat  maritime  country,- 
interfected  and  atmofl;  overflown  by  the  ftagnating 
waters  of  the  Rhine,    and  that  feveral  tribes .  erf* 
the  Frifians  and   Batavians  had  acceded  to  theiri 
alliance.    He  vanquished  the  Burguiidians ,  a  con* 
fiderable  people  of  the  Vandalic  race.     They  had 
wandered  in  queft  of  booty  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  to  thofe  of  the  Seine.    They  eftee med  them- 
felves  fufficiently  fortunate  to  purchafe,    by   the 
reftitution   of  all  their  booty,    the  permi(£on   of 
an  undifturbed  retreat.    They  attempted  to  elude 
that  article  of  the  treaty.    Their  punishment  was 
immediate  and  terrible  ".    But  of  all  the  invaders 
of  Gaul ,  the  moft  formidable  were  the  Lygians ,  a 
diftant  people  who  reigned  over  a  wide  domain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Silefia  **.  In  the  Lygian 
nation ,  the  Arii  held  the  firft  rank  by  their  num*^ 
Vol.  II.  E 
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C«AP*  bers^and  ficrcenefe.  -^*  The  Arii  (it  is  thus  that 
^^^  35  they  arc  defcribed  by  the  energy  of  Tacitus ) 
p  ftudy  to  improve  by  art  and  circui»(lances  the 
,5  innate  terrors  of  their  barbarifm.  Their  shields 
55  are  black  ,  their  bodies  are  painted  black.  They 
59  chufe  for  the  combat  the  darkeft  hour  of  the. 
5>  night.  Their  hoft  advances,  covered  as  it -were 
5>  with  a  funereal  shade  " ;  nor  do  they  often! 
5>  find  an  enemy  capable  of  fuftaining  fo  ftrange 
,5  and  infernal  an  afpect*  Of  all  our  fenfes ,  the 
5!>  eyes  are  the  firft  vanquished  in  battle  *\  ''  Yet 
the  arms  and  difcipline  of  the  Romans  eafily  dif- 
comfited  thefe  horrid  phantoms.  The  Lygii  were 
defeated  in  a  general  engagement,  and  Semno, 
the  moft  renowned  of  their  chiefs ,  fell  alive  into 
the  hands  of  Frobus.  That  prudent  emperor , 
unwilling  to  reduce  a  brave  people  to  defpair'^ 
granted  them  an  honourable  capitiilatioh ,  and 
permitted  them  to  return  in  fafety  to  their  native 
country.  But  the  lofles  which  they  fuffered  in  the 
rtiarch ,  the  battle ,  and  the  retreat ,  broke  the  • 
po\ver  of  the  nation :  nor  is  the  Lygian  name  ever 
repeated  in  the  hiftdry  either  of  Germany  or  of 
the  empire.  The  deliverance  of  Gaul  is  reported 
to  have  coft  the  lives  of  four  hundred  thoufand  of 
the  invaders;  a  work  of  labour  to  the  Romans ^ 
and  of  expence  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  a  piece 
of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  barbarian  **.  But  as; 
the  fame  of  warriors  is  built  on  the  deftruction 
of  human  kind ,  we  may  naturally  fufpect ,  that 
the  fanguinary  account  was  multiplied  by  the 
avarice  of  the  foldiers,  and  accepted  without  any 
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very  (evcre  exarn^ination  by  the  liberal  vamty  of    ohap« 
Probus.         .  ,  .   ^  ^"' 

Since  the  expedition  of  Ma^^imin «  tiie  Roman  tnd  car^^ 
ffenerals  had  confided  their  ambition  to  a  defen*  ^^^*  **? 
five  war  againit  the  nations  of  Germany,  who  oermftnr. 
perpetually  prefled  on  the.  frontiers  of  tj^e  empire. 
The  more  daring  Prpbus  purfued.his  Gallic  victo- 
ries ,  paffed  tise  Rhine ;  and  displayed  his  invincible 
eagles  on  the  badks^  4:>r  the  Elbe  and  the  Necken 
He  was  fully  qonvinced  ^  that  nothing  could  re- 
concile the  minds  of  th^  barbariatis  to  peace,  unlefs 
they  experienced  in  their  own  cfpUfitry'the  calami*' 
ties  of  war.  Germany.,  exhaufttfd  by  the  ill  fucceff 
of  the  laft  emigration  <  was  aAonishid  by  his  pr^ 
fence.  Nine  of  the  moftconfiderable  pt/nces  repairw 
ed  to  his  campf  a[ld  fell  prodrate.at  his  feet«.  Such. 
a  treaty  was  humbly  received  by  .the  Germans i, 
as  it  pleafed  th^  donqucror  to  dictate.  He  exacted; 
a  ftrict  reftitution^of  the  effects  and  captives  Which, 
they  had  carried  away. from  the  provinces ;  and 
obliged  their  own.m^giflrates  to  punit^h  the  more 
obftinate  robbers  who  ptcfumed  to  detain  any 
part  .of  the  fpoili  A  confiderabl^  tribute  of  Coi^n  r 
cattle,  anfi  horfes^  the  ooXy  wealth  of  ba^rb^rians^ 
wa^  referved  for  the  ufe  dfihe  garrifons  whiciv 
probus  eftabUshed  on  the  limits  of  th<rir  territory*. 
He.  eMen.  entertained  fome  thoughts  of  compelliag 
the  Germans  to  relinquish  the  exercife  of  larmsi,. 
and  to  truft  their  differences  to  the  juftice,  their^ 
l^fety  to  the  powec,  of  Rome«  To  accofsiplssh 
tbefe  (alaiary  «nds^   this  cpnftant  refiden<;e  of  s^ 

.    1&  Z  ': 
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eHAP,  Imperial  governor,  fupported  by  a  numerous  army, 
^^^'  "Was  indifpenfably  requifite.  Probus  therefore  judged 
it  more  expedient  to  defer  the  execution  of  fo  great 
a  defign;  which  was  indeed  rather  of  fpecious  than 
folid  utility  *\  Had  Germany  been  reduced  into 
the .  Rate  •#£  a  province ,  the  Romans ,  with  jm- 
menfe  labour  and  expence,  would  have  acquired 
Only  a  more  extenfive  boundary  to  defend  againft 
the  fiercer  and  more  active  barbarians  of  Scythia* 
He  buiidf  Inftead  of  reducing  the  warlike  natives  of  Ger-^ 
fr^"he  T^^^y  to  the  Condition  of  fubjects ,  Probus  con- 
Rhine  to  tented  himfelf  with  the  humble  expedient  of  rai- 
^*j^^*'  fing  a  bulwark  againft  their  inroads.  The  country, 
which  now  forms  the  circle  of  Swabia ,  had  been 
left  defert  ia  the  age  of  Auguftus  ,by  the  emigra- 
tion of  its  ancient  inhabitants  *\  The  fertility  of 
the  foil  foon  attracted  a  new  colony  from  the  ad« 
}acent  provinces  of  Gaul.  Crowds  of  adventurers, 
of  a  roving  temper  and  of  dcfperate  fortunes ,  occu- 
pied the  doubtful  poffeflioii ,  and  acknowledged, 
by  the  payment  of  tythes ,  the  majefty  of  the  cm- 
jiire  **•  To  protect  thefe  new  fubjects ,  a  line  of 
Ifontier  garrifons  was  gradually  extended  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube.  About  the  reigii  of  tjladrian , 
when  that  mode  of  defence  began  to  be  practifed , 
thefe  garrifons  were  connected  and  covered  by  a 
ftrong  intrenchnient  of  trees  and  palifades.  In  the 
placfe  of  fo  rude  a  bulwark ,  the  emperor  Probus 
coriftructed  a  ftone-Wall  of  a  confiderable  height, 
and  ftrtngthened  it  by  to>^er^  at  convenient  dit 
tances.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Newftadt  and 
Ratisbon  on  the  Danube,  it  ftretched  acrols  hills » 
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vallies ,  rivers ,  and  rnorafles ,  as  far  as  .Wimpfea 
on  the  Nicker,  and  at  length  termlna^d  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  after  a  winding  courfe  of 
near  two  hundred  miles  **.  This  important  barrier, 
uniting  the  two  mighty  llr^ams  that  protected  the 
provinces  of  Europe,  feemed  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
fpace  through  which  the  .barbarians ,  and  particu* 
larly  the  Alemanni  ,  could  penetrate  with  the 
greateft  facility  into  the  l^cart  of  the  empire.  But  the 
experience  of  the  ^yorld  from  China  to  Britain ,  has 
expofed  the  vaip  attempt  of  fortifying  any  exten* 
five  tract  of  country  **•'  An  active  enemy,  who 
can  felect  a\id  vary  his  points  of  attack,  muft, 
in  the  end,  difcover  fome  feeble  fpot  or  fome 
unguarded  moment.  The  ftrength ,  as  well  as  the 
attention,  of  the  defenders  is  divided j  and  fuch 
are  the  blind  eifects^f  terror  on  the  firmeO;  troops , 
that  a  line  broken 'in  a  fingle  place  is  almoft 
inftantly  dcferted.  The  fate  of  the  wall  which 
Probus  erected,  ipay  confirm  the  general  obfer- 
vation.  Within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanni^.  Its  fcattered 
ruins ,  univerfally  afcribed  to  the  power  of  the 
Daemon ,  now  ferve  only  to  exqite  the  wonder 
of  the  Swabian  pea  rant. 

Among  the  ufeful  conditions  of  peace  impofed  by 
Probus  on  the  vanquished  nations  of  Germany, 
was  the  obligation  of  fupplying  the  Roman  army 
ivith  fixteen  thoufand  recruits ,  the  braveft  and  moft  y^xi^us. 
robuil  of  their  youth.  The  emperor  difperfed  them 
through  all  the  provinces ,  and  diftributed  this  dan-. 
gerous  reinforcement  in  fm^U  bands  of  fifty  or  fixty 
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f  H  A  F«  cacb ,  ampng  the  national  troops ;  judiciously  obfer- 
^'''  Ving,  that  the  aid  which  the  republic  derived  firom 
the  barb^rans ,  should  be  felt  but  not  feen^'.  Their 
aid  was  now  become  neceflary.  The  feeble  elegance 
of  Iraly  and  the  internal  provinces  could  no  longer 
fupport  the  weight  of  arms.  The  hardy  frontier 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  dill  produced  minds  and 
bodies  equal  to  the  labours  of  the  camp;  but  a 
perpetual  feries  of  wars  had  gradually  diminished 
their  numbers*  The  infrequency  of  marriage ,  and 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  affected  the  principles  of 
population ;  and  not  only  deftroyed  the  ftrength  of 
the  prefent,  but  intercepted  the  hope  of  future 
generations.  The  wifdom  of  Probus  embraced  a 
great  and  beneficiarplan  of  rep]eni^hing  the  exhauft- 
ed  frontiers ,  by  new  colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive 
barbarians,  on  whdm  he  beftowed  lands,  cattle, 
inftruments  of  husbandry ,  and  every  encouragement 
that  might  eng;ige  them  toeducatearaceof  foldiers 
for  the  fervice  of  the  republic.  Into  Britain,  and 
moft  probably  into  Cambridgeslhire  ^\  he  tranfport- 
ed  a  confiderable  body  of  Vandals.  The  impoi&r 
bility  of  an  cfcape  reconciled  them  to  their  fituation , 
and  in  the  fubfequent  troubles  of  that  island,  they 
approved  themfclves  the  moft  faithful  fervants  of 
the  ftate  *^  Great  numbers  of  Franks  and  Gepidsc 
were  fettled  on  the  banks  pf  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  An  hundred  thoufand  Baftarnx ,  expelled  ' 
from  their  own  country  ,  cheerfully  iiccepted  an 
«ftabli^hment  in  Thrace  ,  and  foon  imbibed  the 
manners  and  fentiments  of  Roman  fubjects  ^\  But 
the  expectations  of  Probus  were  top  often  difap- 
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pointed.  The  impatience  and  idlenefs  of  the  barba*  cha?. 
rians  could  ill  brook  the  slow  labours  of  agriculture.  ^^^ 
Their  uncon,querable  love  of  freedom ,  rifmg  againft 
defpotifm ,  provoked  them  into  hafty  rebellions , 
alike  fatal  to  themfelves  and  to  the  provinces  ^' ; 
nor  could  thefe  artificial  fupplies ,  however  repeated 
by  fucceeding  emperors,  reilore  the  important  limit 
of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to  its  ancient  and  native 
vigour. 

Of  all  the  >barbarians  who  abandoned  their  new  ^*"".s  *"' 
fettlements,  and  difturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  th^Franks. 
a  very  fmall  number  returned  to  their  own  cotintry. 
For  a  short  feafon  they  might  wander  in  arms 
through  the  empire  ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
furely  deftroyed  by  the  power  of  a  warlike  emperor. 
The  fuccefsful  rashnefs  of  a  party  of  Franks  was 
attended,  however,  with  fuch  memorable  confie- 
quences ,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  pafled  bnnoticed; 
They  had  been  eftablished  by  Probus,  on  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Fontus,  with  a  view  of  ftreng-thening  the 
frontier  againft  the  inroads  of  the  Alani.  A  fleet 
ftationed  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Euxine, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks ;  and  they  refolved , 
through  unknown  feas ,  to  explore  their  way  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Phafis  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  They 
pafily  efcaped  •  through  the  Bofphorus  and  the 
Hellefpont,  and  cruizing  along  the  Mediterraneaa , 
indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge  and  plunder* 
by  frequent  defcents  on  the  unfufpecting  shores  pf 
Afia,  Greece,  and  Africa.  The  opulent  city  of 
Syracufe,  in  whofe  port  the  navies  of  Athens  and 
^Carthage  had  formerly  been  funk ,  w^s  facked  by 
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^H  AP.  a  h/tndful  of  barbarians  ,  who  maflacred  the.greatefl; 
^^  part  of  the  trembling  inhabitants.  From  tlic  island 
of  Sicily,  ijie  Franks  proceeded  to  the  columns  of 
flercules ,  trufted  themfelvcs  to  the  ocean ,  coafted 
iround  Spain  and  Gaul ,  and  fleering  theiri  triumph- 
ant courfe  through  the  British  channel,  at  length 
y  finished  their   furprifing  voyage  ,   by  landing  in 

fafety  on  the  Bataviail  or  Frifi^n  shores  '*.  Tl^e 
example  of  their  fuccefs ,  inftructipg  their  coun- 
trymen to  conceive  the  advantages,  and  to'defpife 
the  dangers  ,  of  the  fea  ,  pointed  oiit  to  their 
cnterprifing  fpirit ,  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  glory* 
Kcvoitof  Notwithftanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
saturni-      Probus,  It  was  almoft  impoffible  that  he  <:ould  at 

PUS  in  lbs  .       .        ,      J.         ^  ^  „,  .         .  , 

Eaiii  once  contain  in  obedience  every  part  of  his  wide- 
extended  dominions.  The  barbarians,  who  broke 
their  chains,  had  failed  the  favourable  opportunity 
pf  a  domeftic  war.  When  the  emperor  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Gaul ,  he  devolved  the  command  of 
^  the  Eaft  on  Saturniniis.  That  general,  7^  man  of 
merit  and  experiences ,  was  driytsn  into  rebellion  by 
tjie  abfence  of  his  fpvereign  ,  tlie  levity  of  the 
Alexandrian  people ,  the  preffing  inftances  of  his 
friends ,  and  his  own  fears ;  but  from  the  moment 
of  bis  elevation ,  he  iiever  entertained  a  hope 
of  empire ,  or  even  of  life.  ,,  Alas  !  „  he  (aid , 
,,  the  republic  has  loft  a  ufeful  fervant,  and  the 
„  ravhnefs  of  an  hour  has  deftroyed  the  fervices  of 
„  many  years.  You  know  not,  „  continued  he, 
,,  the  nufery  of  fovereign  power  ;  a  fword  is  per- 
,,  petually  fufpended  over  our  head.  We  dread 
,^  ^ur  verj^  guards,  we  dillruft  pur  companions. 
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„  The  choice  of  action  or  of  repofe  is  no  longer  chap. 
„  in  our  difpofition ,  nor  is  there  any  age ,  or  ^"* 
,,  character ,  or  conduct ,  that  can  protect  us  from 
„  the  cenfure  of  envy.  In  thus  exalting  me  to  the 
,9  throne,  you  have  doomed  me  to  a  life  of  cares, 
jy  and  to  an  untimely  fate.,  The  only  confolation 
,,  which  remains  is,  the  aflurance  that  I  shall  not 
,,  fall  alone  -^  ,,  But  as  the  former  part  of  his  pre^ 
diction  was  verified  by  the  victory ,  fo  the  latter 
was  difappointed  by  the  clemency  of  Probus.  That 
amiable  prince  attempted  even  to  fave  the  unhappy 
Saturninus  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.    He  had  i 

more  than  once  fplicited*  the  ufurper  himfelf,  to  A.p,  27s? 
place  f6me  confidence  in  .the  mercy  of  a  fovereign 
who  fo  highly  efteemed  his  character ,  that  he  had 
punished  ,  as  a  malicious  informer ,  the  firft  who 
related  the .  improbable  nevy^s  of  his  defection  ^*. 
Saturninus  might ,  perhaps ,  have  embraced  the 
generous  offer,  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by  the 
obftinate  diftrufl:  of  his  adherents.  Their, guilt  was 
deeper ,  and  their  hopes  more  fanguine ,  than 
thofe  of  their  experienced  leader. 

The  revolt  of  Saturninus  was  fcarcely  extinguished   a.  d.  ssa 
in  the  Eaft ,  before  new  troubles  were  excited  in  the    ^Ifl!^^ 
Weft ,  by  the  rebellion  of  Bonofus  and  Proculus  in    Procuiu* 
Gaul.  The  moft  diftinguisjied  merit  of  thofe  two    '^  ^"'• 
officers  was  their  refpective  prowefs,  of  the  one 
in  the  combats  of  Bacchus,  of  the  other  in  thofe 
of  Venus  " ,  yet  neither  of  them  were  deftitute  of 
courage    and   capacity  ,     and    both    fuftained  , 
ivith  honour ,  the  auguft  character  v^hich  the  fear 
of  f>unishment  had  engaged  them  to  affume ,  till 
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CHAP,    they  funk  at  length  beneath  the  fuperior  genius 

^^'    '   of  Probus.  He  ufed  the  victory  with  his  accuftomed 

moderation,    and  fpared  the  fortunes  as  well  as 

the  lives  of  their  innocent  families  ^*. 

Txh  *  h^        '^^^  ^^™*  ^^  Probus  had  now  fuppreffed  all  the 

of  the  em.   foreign  and  domeftic  enemiies  of  the  flate.  His  mild 

peror  Pro-    j^^^  fteady  adminiftration  confirmed  the  re-cftablish- 

nient  of  the  public  tranquillity;  nor  was  there  left 

in  the  provinces  a  hoftile  barbarian ,  a  tyrant ,  or 

even   a  robber  ,    to  revive  the  memory  of  paft 

diforders.    It  was   time  that  the  emperor  should 

•  revifit  Rome,  and  celebrate  his  own  glory  and  the 

general  happinefs.  The  triumph  due  to  the  valour 

of  Probus    was   conducted  with   a  magnificence 

fuitable  to  his  fortune  ,  and  th^  people  who  had 

fo  lately  admired  the  trophies  of  Aurelian ,  gazed 

with  equal  pleafure  on  thofe  of  his  heroic  fucceffor  ". 

We  cannot ,  on  this  occafion ,  forget  the  defperate 

courage  of  about  fourfcore   Gladiators  ,  referved 

with  near  fix  hundred  others  ,   for  the   inhuman 

-fports  of  the  amphitheatre.     Difdaining  to   shed 

their  blood  for  the  araufement  of  the   populace , 

they  killed  their  keepers,   brqke  from   the  place 

of  tlteir  confinement  ,    and  filled  the   ftreets    of 

Rome  with  blood  and  confufion.  After  an  obftinatc 

refiftance ,     they  were ,  overpowered  and  cut  in 

.  pieces  by  the  regular  forces ;  but  they  obtained  at 

lead  an  honourable  death,  and  the  fatisfaction  of 

a  juft  revenge  *'. 

Mis  difci-     '  The  military    difcipline  which  reigned   in .  the 

'J?!!"**         camps  of  Probus  ,    was   lefs   cruel  than   that  of 

Aurelian^  bi3t  it  was  equally  rigid  and  exact.  The 
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latter  had  punished  the  irregularities  of  the  loldiers  ctiak 
with  unrelenting  feverity,  the  , former  prevented  *^' 
them  by  employing  the  legions  in  conftant  and 
ufefiul  labours.  When  Probus  commanded  in  Egypt, 
he  executed  many  confiderable  works  for  the 
fplendour  and  benefit  of  that  rich  country.  The 
navigation  of  the  Nile ,  fo  important  to  Rome 
itfelF  ,  was  improved  ;  and  temples  ,  bridges , 
porticoes ,  and  palaces ,  were  conftructed  by  the 
hands  of  tly^  foldiers  ,  who  acted  by  turns  a$ 
architects,  as  engineers,  and  as  husbandmen  ''. 
It  was  reported  of  Hannibal,  that,  in  order  to 
preferve  his  troops  from  the  dangerous  temptations 
of  idlenefs  ,  he  had  obliged  them  to  form  large 
plantations  of  olive  trees  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  ". 
From  a  fimilar  principle  ^  Probus  exercifed  his 
legions  in  covering ,  with  rich  vineyards,  the  hills 
ot  Gaul  and  Pannonia  ,  and  two  confiderable  fpots 
are  defcribed,  which  were  entirely  dug  and  planted 
by  military  labour  *\  One  of  thefe,  known  under 
the  name  of  Mount  Almo,  was  fituated  near 
Sirmium ,  the  country  where  Probus  was  born , 
for  which  he  ever  retained  a  partial  affection,  and 
whofe  gratitude  he  endeavoured  to  fecurc  ,  by 
converting  into  tillage  a  large  and  unhealthy  tract 
of  marfhy  ground.  An  army  thus  employed, 
conftituted  perhaps  the  moft  ufefiul ,  as  well  as  the 
bravcft ,  portion  of  Roman  fubjects. 

But  in  the  profecution  of  a  favourite  fcheme ,    His  4eath, 
the  beft  of  nien  ,    fatisfied  with  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions ,  are  fubject  to  forget  the  bounds 
of  moderation ;  nor  did  Probus  himfelf  fufficiently 
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eonfule  the  .patience  and  difpofition  of  his  fierce 
legianaries  *'.  The  dangers  of  the  military  profeflion 
feem  onJy  to  be  compenfatcd  by  a  life  of  pleafure 
and  idlenefs ;  but  if  the  duties  of  the  foldier  are  in* 
ceflfantly  aggravated  by  the  labours  of  the  peafant, 
he  will  at  laft  fmk  under  the  intolerable  burden , 
or  shake  it  off  with  indignation.   The  imprudence 
of  Probus  is  faid  to  have  inflamed  the  difcontent 
of  his  troops.  More  attentive  to  the  interefts  of 
mankind  than  to  thofe  of  the  army ,  he  exprefled 
the  vain  hope,  that,  by  the  eflablishment  of  univerfal 
peace ,  he  should  foon  abolish  the  neceffity  of  a 
(landing  and  mercenary  force  *'.   The  unguarded 
expreffion  proved  fatal  to  him.     In    one  of  the 
hotteft  days  of  fummer ,  as  he  feverely  urged  the 
unwhotefome  labour   of  draining  the  marshes  of 
Sirmium ,  the  foldiers ,  impatient  of  fatigue ,  on  a 
fudden  threw  down  their  tools,  grafped  their  arms, 
and  broke  out  into  a  furious  mutiny.  The  emperor, 
confcious  of  his  danger,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty^ 
tower ,  conftructed  for  the   purpofe  of  furveying 
the  progrefs  of  the  work  '*.  The  tower  was  inftantly 
forced,  and  a  thoufand  fwords  were  plunged  at 
once  into   the  bofom  of  the  unfortunate  Probus. 
The  rage  of  the  troops  fubfided  as  foon  as  it  had 
been    gratified.    They    then   lamented  their  fatal 
rashaefs,  forgot  the  feverity  of  the  emperor,  whom 
they  had  maflacred ,    and  haftened  to  perpetuate , 
by  an  honourable  monument,  the  memory  of  his 
virtues  and  victories  '\ 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  grief  ^nd 
repentance  for  the  death  of  Probus ,  their  unanimous 
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confent  declared  Carus ,  his  Praetorian  praefect ,  the  chap. 
moft  deferving  of  the  imperial  throne.  Every  ^"' 
circumftance  that  relates  to  this  prince  app<flars  06 
^  mixed  and  doubtful  nature.  He  gloried  in  the 
title  of  Roman  Citizen;  and  affected  to  compare 
the  purity  of  hit  bloody  with  the  foreign  and  even' 
barbarous'  origin  'of  the  preceding  emperors ;  yet 
the  moft  inquifitive  of  his  contemporaries ,  vtry 
far  from  admitting  his  claim,  have  variously  deduced 
his  own  birth,  or  that  of  his  parents,  from  Illyricum,^ 
from  Gaul »  or  from  Africa  **.  Though  a  foldier, 
he  had  received  a  learned  education;  though  a 
fenator ,  he  was  invefted  with  the  firft  dignity  of 
the  army;  and  in  an  age,  when  the  civil  and 
military  profeflions  began  to  be  irrecoverably^ 
feparated  from  each  otbtr  ,  they  were  united  in 
the  pcrfon  of  Caru?.  Notwithftanding  the  fevere 
juftice  which  he  exercifed  againft  the  afTaffins  of 
Probus,  to  Whofe  favour  aind  efteem  he  was  highly 
indebted,  he  could  not  elcape  the  fufpicion •  of ' 
being  accefiary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  derived 
the  principal  advantage.  Hef  enjoyed  ,  at  leaft 
before  his  elevation,  an  acknowledged  character 
of  virtue  and  abilities  ";  tfut  his  auftere  temper 
infenfibly  degenerated  into  m^fofenefs  and  cruelty  \ 
and  the  imperfect  writers  5f  his  life  almoft  hefitate 
whether  they  shall  not  rank  him  in  the  number- 
of  Roman  tyrants  **.  When*  Cams  aflumed  the 
purple,  he  was  about  fixty  years  of  age,  and  his 
two  fons  Carinus  and  Nuinefian  had  already' 
attained  the  feafon  of  manl^ood  '^ 
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The  authority  of  the  fcnate  expired  With  Probus ; 
nor  was  the  repentance  of  the  foldiers  difplayed  by 
the  iame  dutiful  regard  for  the  civil  power,  which 
they  bad.  teftified  after  the  unfortunate  death  of 
Aurelian.  The  election  of  Cams  wasdecided  without 
expecting  the  approbation  of  the  fenate ,  and  the 
new  emperor  contctnted  himfelf  with  announcing, 
m  a  cold  aa4^  ftatejly  cpiftle,  that  he  had  afcended 
die  vacant  throne ' %  A  behaviour  fo  very  oppofite  to 
that  of  his  amiable  predecefTor,  afforded  no  favourable 
prefage  of  the  new  reign ;  and  the  Romans^  deprived 
of  power  and  freedom ,  aderted  their  privilege  of 
licentious  murmurs  ".  The  voice  of  eongratulatioa 
and  flattjery  was  not  however  filent ;  and  we  may 
fiill  perufe  ,  with  pleafure  and  contempt  ,  an 
<KJQgue ,  which  was  conapofied  on  the  acceKKion  of 
the  emperor  Carus.  Two  shepherds,  avoiding  the 
noon-tide  beat ,  retire  into  the  cave  of  Faunu& 
On  a  fpreading.b?€ch  they  difcover  fome  recent 
characters.  The  rural  deity  had  defcribed  ,  in 
prophetic  verfes ,  the  felicity  promifed  to  the  empire, 
under  the  reign  of  fa  great  a  prince.  Faunus  hails 
the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  receiving  on  his^ 
shoulders  the  finking  \feight.of  the  Roman  world, 
shall  extinguish  war.  and  faCtioq  ^  and  once  again 
rellore  the  innocence^  ^d.fecurity  of  the  golden 
age    ^.     . 

It  is  more  tham  probable ,  that  thefe  elegant 
trifles  never  reached  the  ears  of  a  veteran,  general, 
who ,  with  the  confent  of  the  legions ,  was  preparing 
to  execute  the  long;fufpiended  defign  of  the  JPerfian 
war.  Before  his  departure  for  this  diftant  expedition^, 
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Carus  conferred* on  bis  two  fons  ,    Carinus  and    chap« 
Nuoierian,  the  title  of  Cxfar,  and  invcfting  the;       x^^*^ 
former  with  almoft  an  equal  share  of  the  Inaperial 
power,  directed  the  young  prince  ,  firft  to  fupprefs 
fome  troubles   which  had  arifea  in  Gaul  ,    and 
afterwards  to  fix  rhe  feat  of  his  rcfidencc  at  Rome, 
and   to   affume   the   government  of  the   weftern    ' 
provinces  '*.  The  fafety  of  Illyricum  was  confirm- 
ed   by    a  memorable    defeat  of   the  Sarmatians; 
fixteen  thoufand  of  thofe  barbarians  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  number  of  captives 
amounted  to  twenty  thoufand.  The  old  emperor, 
animated  with  the  fame  and  profpect  of  victory, 
purfued  his  marcb^  in  the  midft  of  winter,  through: 
the  countries  of  Thrace  and  Afia  Minor ,  and  at 
length,  with  his  younger  fon  Numerian,  arrived 
on  the  confines  of  the  Perfian  monarchy.  There, 
encamping  on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  mountain  ^^ 
he  pointed  out    to  his  troops .  the  opulence  and      / 
luxury  of  the  enemy  whom  they  were  about  to 
invade. 

The  fuccefforof  Artaxerxes,  VaranesorBahram,.  a.  d.  ass. 
though  he  had  fubdued  tlie  Segeftans ,  one  of  the    ^*  sivw 
moft  warlike  nations  of  Upper  Afia  '* ,  was  alarmed  ^  to  thc"pen* 
at  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured,  fianam. 
to  retard  their  progrefs  by  a  negociation  of  peace. ,    *  *"***"' 
His  ambafiadors  entered  the  camp  about  fun-fet, 
at  the  time  when, the  troops  were  fatisfying  their, 
hunger  with  a  frugal  repaft.  The  Perfians  expreffed: 
their  defire  of  being  introduced  to  the  prefence  of 
the  Roman  empcpror.  They  were  at  length  conduct-. 
ed  to  a  foldier,  who  was  feated  on  the  grafs.    A 
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piece  of  dale  bacon  and  a  few  hard  peafe  compofed 
his  fuppen  A  coarfe  Woollen  garment  of  purple 
was  the  only  circumftance  that  announced  his 
dignity.  The  conference  was  conducted  with  the 
feme  difregard  of  courtly  elegance.  Cams ,  taking 
off  a  (iap  which  he  wore  to  conceal  his  balddefs , 
alTured  the  ambaffadors ,  that ,  unlets  their  mafter 
acknowledged  the  fuperiority  of  Rome ,  he  would 
fpeedily  render  Perfia  as  naked  of  trees  ,  as  his 
own  head  was  deftitute  of  hair  ^\  NotWithftanding 
fome  traces  of  art  jnd  preparation ,  We  may  difcover 
in  this  fcetie  the  manners  of  Carus,  and  the  fevere 
fimplicity  which  the  martial  princes.  Who  fucceeded 
Gallienus  ,  had  already  reftored  in  the  Roman 
campSi  The  minifters  of  the  Great  King  trembled 
and  retired* 

The  threats  of  Carus  Were  not  without  effect. 
He  ravaged  Mefopotamia ,  cut  in  pieces  whatever 
marydeath.  oppofed  his  paffage  ,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctefiphon  (  which 
feemed  to  have  furrendered  without  refiftance), 
and  carried  his  victorious  arms  beyond  the  Tigris  ^*. 
He  had  feized  the  favourable  moment  for  an  in  vafiori. 
The  Perfian  councils  were  diftracted  by  domeftic 
factions ,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  forces  were 
detained  on  the  frontiers  of  India.  Rome  and  the 
Eaft  received  with  tranfport  the  news  of  fuch 
important  advantages.  Flattery  and  hope  painted, 
in  the  mcft  lively  colours ,  the  fall  of  Perfia ,  the 
conquell  of  Arabia ,  the  fubmiffion  of  Egypt ,  and 
a  lading  deliverance  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Scythian  nations  ^\    But  the  reign  of  Carus  was 
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dcftined  to  expofe  the  vanity  of  predictions.  They 
were  fearcely  uttered  before  they  were  contradicted 
by  his  death ;  an  event  attended  with  fuch  ambi* 
guous  circuniftances  ^  that  it^may  beft  be  related 
in  a  letter  from  his  own  fecretary  to  the  pr?efect  of 
the  city.  „  Garus,  "  fays  he ,  ^«  our  dearefl;  emperor^ 
„  was  Confined  by  ficknefs  to  his  bed  ,  when  a 
55  furious  temped  arofe  in  the  camp.  The  darknefs 
55  which  overfpread  the  sky  was  fo  thick  ,  that 
55  we  could  no  longer  diftinguish  each  other ;  anA 
iy  the  incefTant  flashes  of  lightning  took  from  us 
55  the  knowledge  of  all  that  paffed  in  the  general 
55  confufion.  Immediately  after  the  moft  violent 
55  clap  of,  thunder,  we  heard  a  fudden  cry,  that 
55  the  emperor  was  dead ;  and  it  foon  appeared , 
55  that  his  chamberlains,  in  a  rage  of  grief,  had 
55  fet  fire  to  the  royal  pavilion,  a  circumftanoe 
55  which  gave  rife  to  the  report  that  Carus  was 
9y  killed  by  lightning.  But ,  as  far  as  we  have  bceii 
^5  able  to  inveftigate  the  truth ,  his  deatli  was  th« 
.53  natural  effect  of  his  diforder  ^*.  " 

The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  not  productive 
of  any  difkurbance.  The  ambition  of  the  afpirin^ 
generals  was  checked  by  their  mutual  fears,  and 
ypung  Numerian,  with  his  abfent  brother  Carinus^ 
weje  unanimously  acknowledged  as  Roman  cnipe- 
jots.  The  public  expected  that  the  fucceffbr  of 
Carus  would  purfue  his  father's  footfteps ,  and 
without  allowing  the  Perfians  to  recover  from  their" 
confternation  j  would  advance  fword  in  hand  td 
the  palaces  of  Sufa  and  Ecbatana  '^.  But  the 
legions,  however  ftrone  in  numbers  and  dificiplinej 
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CHAP,     ^vere   difmayed  by    the   niofl:  abject  fuperftitio^. 
'^^^'       NotWithftanding  all   the  arts  that  were  practifed 
to  difguife  the  manner  of  the  late  emperor's  death, 
it  was  found  impoffible  to  remove  the  opinion  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  power  of  opinion  is  irrefift- 
ible.  Places  or  perfons  ftruck  with  lightning  were 
confidered  by  the  ancients  with  pious  horror,  as 
fingularly  devoted  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ".  An 
pracle  was  remembered ,   which  marked  the  river 
Tigris  as  the  fatal  boundary  of  the  Roman  arms. 
The  troops,  terrified >ivith  the  fcite  of  Carus  and. 
with   their  own  danger ,    called  aloud  on  young 
Kumerian  to  obey  the  will  of  the  gods  ^  and  to 
lead  them  away  from   this   inaufpicious  fcene  of 
wan    The   feeble  emperor  was  unable  to  fubdue 
their  obftinate  prejudice ,    and  the  PcrfianS  won- 
dered at   the  unexpected   retreat   of  a   victorious 
enemy  ^'. 
A.  t).  384*       The  intelligence  of  the  myfterious  fate  of  the 
Iirihusf      ^^^^  emperor,  was  foon  carried  from  the  frdrltiers 
of  Perfia  to  Rome;  and  the  fenate,as  well  as  the 
provinces,  congratulated  the  acceffion  of  the  Tons 
of  Carus.    Thefe  fortunate  youths  were  ftrangers, 
h'^iwever,  to  that  confcious  fuperidrity,  either  of 
birth   or  of  merit  ,    which  can  alone   render  the 
pofTeflion  of  a  throne  eafy,  and  as  it  Were  natural. 
Born    and    educated    in    a    private    ftation ,     the 
election  of  their  father  raifed  them  at  once  to  the 
rank  of  princes;    and  his  death,  which  happened 
about  ftxteen   months  afterwards,    left  them    the 
unexpected  legacy  of  a  vaft   empire.    To   fuftaiil 
^ith  temj^er  this  rapid  elevation ,  an  uncommon 
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share  of  virtue  aqd  prudence  was  requifite;  and  citAK 
Carinus,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  \yas  more  than  *^ 
commonly  deficient  in  thofe  qualities.  In  the  Gallic 
Vrar  ,  he  difcovered  fome  degree  of  perfonal 
courage  " ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at 
Rome  ^  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  luxury  of  the 
capital ,  and  to.  the  abufe  of  his  fortune.  He  Was 
foft  yet  cruel;  devoted  to  pleafure,  but  deftituttf 
of  tafte  ;  and  though  exquifitely  fufceptible  o{ 
vanity ,  indifferent  to  the  public  efteem.  In  thci 
i;purfe  of  a  few  months  ,  he  fucccffively  married 
and  divorced  nine  wives ,  moft  of  whom  he  IcfC 
pregnant  ;  and  not\vithftanding  this  legal  incon^ 
ftancy,  found  time  to  indulge  fuch  a  variety  of 
irregular  appetites,  as  brought  dishonour  on  himfell 
and  on  the  nobleft  houfes  of  Rome.  He  beheld 
with  inveterate  hatred  all  thofe  tVho  might  rementH^ 
ber  his  formier  obfcurity,  or  ccnfure  his  prefent 
conduct.  He  banished,  or  put  to  death,  the  friends 
and  counfellors  whom  his  father  had  placed  about 
him,  to  guide  his  inexperienced  youth;  and  heJ 
perfecuted  with .  the  meaneft  revenge  his  fchool- 
fcUows  and  companions,  Svho  had  not  fufficiently 
refpected  the  latent  raajefty  of  the  emperor.  With 
the  fenatdrs,  Carinus  affected  a  lofty  and  regal 
demeanour,  frequently  declaring,  that  he  defigned 
to  diftribute  their  eftates  among  the  populace  of 
Rome.  From  the  dregs  of  that  populace ,  he  felectcd ' 
liis  favourites,  and  even  his  minifters.  The  palace^ 
and  even  the  Imperial  tabli ,  was  filled  with  fingers, 
dancers,  proftitutcs  ,  and  all  the  various  retinue 
of  vice  and  folly.   One  of  his  door-keepers  "  ha 

Fa 
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cttAP.  intruftcd  with  the  gOvernrtient  of  the  city.  In  the 
XII.  room  of  the  Praetorian  procfect,  whom  he  put'to 
death,  Carinus  fubftituted  one  of  the  mihifters  of 
his  loofer  pleafures.  Another  who  pofftffed  the 
fame,  or  even  a  more  infamous,  title  to  favour, 
\yas  invefted  with  the  confulship.  A  confidential 
fecretary,  who  had  acquired  uncommon  skill  ia 
the  art  of  forgery,  delivered  the  indolent  emperor, 
with  his  own.confent,  from  the  irkfomc  duty  of 
figning  his  name* 

When  the  emperor  Cams  undertook  the  Perfian 
War,  he  was  induced  ,  by  motives  of  affection  as 
well  as  policy,  to  fecure  the  fortunes  of  his  family, 
by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  eldeft  fon  the  armies 
and  provinces  of  the  Weft.  The  intelligence  which 
he  fobn  received  of  the  conduct  of  Carinus ,  filled 
him  with  shame  and  re'gtet ;  nor  had  he  concealed 
his  refolution  of  fatisfying  the  republic  by^i  feverc 
act  of  juftice,  and  of  adopting,  in  the  place  of 
an  unworthy  fon,  the  brave  and  virtuous  Conftantius, 
who  at  that  tiipc  was  governor  of  Dalmatia.  But 
the  elevation  of  Conftantius  was  for  a  while  deferred ; 
,  and  as  foon  as  the  father's  death  had  releafed  Carinus 
from  thecontroul  of  fear  or  decency ,  he  difplayed  to 
the  Romans  the  extravagancies  of  Elagabalus  ^ 
aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domitian  ***^ 
f(i  ceic*  The  only  merit  of  the  adminiftration  of  Carinus 

bfate^  the    tj^^j.  hiftbry  could  record  or  poetry  celebrate ,  was 
games.        the  uncommon  fplendour  with  which,  in  his  own 
and  his  brother's  name,  he  exhibited  the  Roman 
games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  amphi». 
theatre*  More  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  when 
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the  courtiers  of  Diocletian  reprcfented  to  their  ghap. 
frugal  fovereign  the  fame  and  popularity  of  his  ^"' 
munificent  prcdeccffor  ,  he  acknowledged  ,  that 
the  reign  of  Carinus  had  indeed  been  a  reign  of 
plcafure  ".  But  this  vain  prodigality,  which  the 
prudence  of  Diocletian  might  juftly  defpife  ,  >ya$ 
enjoyed  with  furprife  and  tranfport  by  the  Roman 
people.  The  oldeft  of  the  citizens  ,  recollecting  the- 
fpectacles  of  former  days  ,  the  triumphal  pomp  ,o£ 
Probus  or  Aurelian  ,  and  the  fecular  games  of  the 
emperor  Philip ,  acknowledged  that  they  wcro; 
ail  furpafTed  by  the  fuperibr  magnificence  o£ 
Carinus  *% 

The  fpectacles  of  Carinus  may  therefore  be  beft  Spectacles 
illuftrated  by  the  obfervation  of  Come  particulars,  "^^«jne. 
which  hiftory  has  condefcended  to  relate  concerning 
thofc  of  his  predeceflbrs.  If  w^  confine  ourfelvc» 
folely  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts ,  howdver 
we  may  cenfure  the  vanity  of  the  defign  or  the 
cruelty  of  the  execution,  we  are  obliged  to  confefs^ 
that  neither  before  nor  fin ce  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
fo  much  art  and  expcncc  have  ever:  been  lavished, 
for  the  amufement  of  the  people  *^  By  the  ordfer 
of  Probus  ^  a  great  quantity  of  large  trees  ,  torn. 
Vp  by  the  roots^,  were  tranfplanted  into  the  midfl^ 
pf  the  circus.  The  fpacious  and  jhady  foreft  wa« 
ifnraediately  filled  with  a  thoufand  oftriches  ,  a 
thoufand  ftags  ,  a  thoufand  fallow  deer,  and  a 
thoufand  wild  boars;  and  all  this  variety  of  gamq, 
•\vas  abandoned  to  the  riotous  impetuofity  of  tho.. 
multitude.  The  tragedy  of  the  fucceeding  day  coq-i 
fifted  in  the  maffagr^  of  an  hundred,  lions,  an  eqiia]; 

...  Fa     -    . 
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QfLATi  number  of  lioneffes,  Uyo  hundred  leopards,  and 
**^^  three  hundred  bears  '*.  The  collection  prepared 
by  the  younger  Gordian  for  his  triumph  ,  and 
•which  his  fuccelTor  exhibited  in  the  fecular  games, 
was  lefs  remarkablp  by  the  number  than  by  the 
fingularity  of  the  animal§.  Twenty  zebras  difplayed 
their  elegant  forms  and  variegated  beauty  to '  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  people  *\  Ten  elks ,  and  as 
many  camelopards ,  the  loftieft;  and  mofl;  h^rmlefs 
creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains  of  Sarm^tia 
and  ^Ethiopia ,  \yere  contrafted  with  thirty  African 
jbyxnas,  and  ten  Indian  tygers ,  the  mofl  implacable 
favages  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  unoffending  ftrcngth 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  the  greater  qua- 
drupeds,  was  admired  in  the  rhinocerps,  the  hippo- 
potamus of  the  Nile  ?' ,  and  a  inajeftic  troop  of 
thirty- two  elephants  ^%  While  the  populace  gazed 
with  flupid  wonder  on  the  fplendid  sho\v  ,  the 
naturalift  might  indeed  obfervc  the  figure  and 
properties  of  fo  many  different  fpecies ,  tranfported 
from  every  part  of  the  ancient  wprld  into  thef 
amphitheatre  of  Rome.  But  this  accidental  benefit, 
which  fcience  might  derive  from  folly ,  is  furely 
infufficierit  to  juftify  fuch  a  wanton  abufe  of  the 
public  riches.  There  occurs  ,  however  ,  a  fingle 
inftance  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  in  which  the 
fcnate  wifely  connected  this  amufement  of  the 
multitude  with  the  intereft  of  the  flate.  A  confi- 
derable  numbeir  of  elephants  ,  taken  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Carthaginian  army,  were  driven  through 
the  circus  by  a  few  slaves,  armed  only  with  blunt 
javelins  **•  The  ufeful  fpectacle  ferved  to  imprefe 
the  Roman  foldier  with  a  jufl  contempt  for  thofe 
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unwieldy  ammarfs;  and  he  no  longer  dreaded  to     cha?. 
encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war.  ^"• 

The  Jiunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beafts^  was 
conducted  with  a  magnificence  fuitahle  to  a  people  Tiie  am- 
who  ftyled  themfelves  the  matters  of  the  world;  ^^'^''^''^' 
nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated  to  that  entertain- 
ment lels  expreflive  of  Roman  greatnefs.  Pofterity 
admires  ^  ?nd  will  long  adniyiie,  the  awful  remains 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  ^>hich  fo  well  dcferved 
the  epithet  of  Coloflal  *'.  It  was  a  building  of  an 
elliptic  figure ,  five  hundred  and  fixty  four  feet  ia 
length  ,  and  four  hundred  and  fixty-feven  in 
breadth,  founded  on  fourfcore  arches,  and  rifmg, 
with  four  fucceflive  orders  of  architecture ,  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet**.  TJie  outfida 
of  the  edifice  was  encrufted  with  marble  ,  and 
decorated  with  ftatues.  The  slopes  of  the  vaft 
concave,  ^yhich  formed  the  infide,  were  filled  and 
furrounded  with  fixty  or  eighty  rows  of  feats 
of  marble  likcwife ,  covered  wiih  cushions  ,  and 
capable  of  receiving  with  eafe  above  fourfcore. 
thoufand  fpectators  '\  Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by 
that  name  the  doors  were  very  aptly  diftinguii^h-. 
ed  )  poured^ forth  the  immenfe  multitude;  and  the 
entrances,  paffagcs,  and  ftair-cafes,  were  contrived 
with  fuch  exquifite  skill ,  that  each  perfon,  whethet 
of  the  fenatorial,  the  equcftrian,  or  the  plebeian 
order ,  arrived  at  his  dcftined  place  without  trouble 
or  confufion  *\  Nothing  was  omitted  which  ,  in 
any  refpect,  could  be  fubfervient  to  the  convenience 
and  pleafure  of  the  fpectators.  They  were  protected 
from  the  fupi  and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  ooc^ 
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HAP,  fibnally  drawn  over  their  heads.  The  air  wa* 
^fi'  continually  refreshed  by  the  playing  of  fountains, 
and  profufely  impregnated  by  the  grateful  fcent 
of  aromatics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice  >  the  arcna^ 
or  ftage  ,  was  ftrewed  with  the  fineft  fand ,  and 
fucceflively  affumed  the  moft  different  forms*  At 
one  moment  it  fe^med  to  rife  out  of. the  earth, 
like  the  garden  of  thc^Hefperides,  and  was  afterwards 
broken  into  the  rocW  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The 
fubterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhauftiblc 
fupply  of  water;  and  what  had  juft  before  appeared 
a  level  plain  ,  might  be  fuddenly  converted  into  a 
wide  lake  ,  covered  with  armed  veffcls  ,  and 
replenished  with  the  monflers  of  the  deep  *^  In 
the  decoration  of  thefe  fccnes,  the  Roman  emperors 
difplayed  their  wealth  and  liberality;  and  we  read 
on  various  occafions  ,  that  the  whole  furniture 
of  the  amphitheatre  confifted  cither  of  filver,  or 
of  gold,  or  of  amber  '*.  The  poet  who  defcribes 
,  the  games  of  Carinus ,  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd 

attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their  magni.- 
licenGe ,  affirms ,  that  the  nets  defigned  as  a  defence  ^ 
agaiqft  the  wild  beafts ,  were  of  gold  wire ;  that 
the  porticoes  were  gilded,  and  that  the  belt  or 
circle  which  divided  the  feveral  ranks  of  fpectators 
from  each  other,  was  ftudded  with  a  precious  Mofaic 
iof  beautiful  ftones  '^ 
A.  p.  ft84,^  ^^  ^^^  midft  of  this  glittering  pageantry  ,  the 
P?p^i2j  emperor  Carinus,  fecure  of  his  fortune,  enjoyed 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  and  the  fongs  of  the  poets,  who^  for 
^-aat  pf  fi  more  ^(Tei^ial  merit ,  were  reduced  to 
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edebrate  the  divine  graces  of  his  perfon  ".  In  the    chap; 
fame  hour,   but  at  tijie  diftance  of  nine  hundred       ^'' 
miles  from  Ropac,  his  brother  expired ;  and  a  fudden 
revolution  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  ftranger 
the  fceptre  of  the  houfe  of  Carus  ". 

The  fons  of  Carus  never  .iaw  each  other  after    Return  of 
their  father's  death.  The  arrangements  which  their   Numeriaii 
new  utuation  required,  were  probably  deferred  till    army  from 
the  return  of  the  younger  brother  to  Rome, -where    ^^^^ 
a  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  young  emperors  , 
for  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  the  Perfian  war  "'.  It 
i^  uncertain    whether    they    intended    to    divide 
between  them  the  adminiftration ,  or  the  provinces, 
of  the  empire  ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  their 
union  would  have  proved  of  any  long  duration^ 
The  jealoufy  of  power  muft  have  been  inflamed        • 
by  the  oppofition  of  characters.  In  the  moft  corrupt 
of  times,  Carinus  was  unworthy  to  live  :  Numerian 
deferved  to  reign  in  a  happier  period.  His  affable 
manners  and  gentle  virtues  fecured  him,  as  foon 
as  they  became  known ,  the  regard  and  affections 
of  the  public.  He  poffefled  the  elegant  accomplishi-    . 
ments  of  a  poet  and  orator,  which  dignify  as  well 
as^ adorn  the  humblefl  and  the  moft  exalted  flation. 
His  eloquence ,  however  it  was  -applauded  by  the 
fenate ,  was  fqrmed  not  fo  much  on  the  model  of 
Cicero ,  as  on  that  of  the  modern  declaimers ;  but 
in  an  age  very  far  from  being  deftitute  of  poetical 
merit ,  he  contended  for  the  prize  with  the  mqft 
celebrated  of  his  contemporaries ,  and  ftill  remained 
the  friend  of  his  rivals;  a  circumflance  which  evinces 
cither  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  or  the  fuperiority 
of  his  genius  '-.  Bpt  the  talents  of  Numerian  were 
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Death  of 
^ii^eriaji. 


rather  of  the  contemplative  ,  than  of  the  active 
kind.  When  his  father's  elevation  reluctantly  forced 
him  from  the  shade  of  retirement,  neither  his 
temper  por  his  purfuits  had  qualified  him  for  the 
command  of  armies.  Hisconflitution  was  deftroyed 
by  the  hardships  of  the  Perfiaq  war ;  and  he  had 
contracted,  f^om  the  heat  of  the  climate  ^**,  fuch 
a  wcaknefs  in  his  eyes ,  as  obliged  hin^  ,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  retreat ,  to  confine  l^imfelf  to  th? 
folitude  and  darknefs  of  a  tent  or  litter.  T  he 
adminiftration  of  all  a|Falrs ,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
was  devolved  on  Arrius  Aper,  the  Praetorian  praefcct, 
who ,  to  the  power  of  his  important  ofpce ,  added 
the  honour  of  being  father-in-law  to  Numerian.  The 
Imperial  pavilion  was  ftrictly  guarded  by  his  moft 
trufty  adherents;  and  during  many  days,  Aper 
<Jelivered  to  the  aripy  the  J'uppQfe4  tnandates  of 
tjieir  invifible  fovereign  '*', 

It  was  not  till  eight  months  after  the  death  of 
Carus  i  that  tHe  Roman  army ,  returning  by  slow 
marches  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ,  arrived  on 
thofe  of  the  Thracian  Bofphoriis.  The  legions; 
halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Afia,  while  th?  court  paffed 
over  to  Heraclca  ,  on  the  European  fi cie  of  the 
Propontis  '**.  But  a  report  foon  circulated  through 
the  camp ;  at  firft  in  fecret  whifpers ,  and  at  length 
in  loud  clamours ,  of  the  emperor's  death ,  and 
of  the  prefumption  of  his  ambitious  minifter ,  who 
flill  exercifed  the  fovereign  power  in  the  name  of 
a  prince  who  was  no  more.  The  impatience  of 
the  foldiers  could  not  long  fupport  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe. 
With  rude  curiofity  they  broke  into  the  Imperial 
tent ,  and  difcovered  oply  the  corpfe  of  Numerian  "** 
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The   gradual   decline  of  his    health   might  have     CHAf. 

induced  them  to  believe  that  his  death  was  natural ;        *"* 

but  the  concealment  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence 

of  guilt,  and  the  meafures  which  Aper  had  taken 

to  fecure  his'election,  became  the  immediate  occafion 

of  his  ruin.  Yet ,  even  in  the  trajifport  of  their  rage 

and  grief,  the  troops  obferved  a  regular  proceeding, 

which  proves  how  firmly  difcipline  had  been  re- 

cftablished  by  the  martial  fucceffors  of  Gallienus. 

A  general  affembly  of  the  army  was  appointed  to 

be  held  at  Chalcedoh,  whither  Aper  was  tranfported 

in  chains ,  as  a  prifoner  and  a  criminal.  A  vacant 

tribunal  was  erected  in  the  midfl  of  the  camp ,  and 

the  generals  and  tribunes  formed  a  great  military 

council.  They  foon  anndlinccd  to  the  multitude,    a.  d. 284. 

that  their  choice  had  fallen  on  Diocletian  ,  com-    ^^^'.  ^^'  ^ 

mander   of  the   domeftics  or  body-guards,  as  the    theempe- 

perfon  the  moft  capable  of  revenging  and  fucceeding   '?'  oioci*. 

their  beloved  emperor.  The  future  fortunes  of  the 

candidate  depended  on  the  chance  or  conduct  of 

the  prefent  hour.  Confcious  that  the  ftation  which 

he  had  filled,    expofed   him  to  fome  fufpicionSj^ 

Diocletian  afcended  the  tribunal ,  and  raifing  his 

eyes  towards  the  Sun,  made  a  folemn  profeflion  1 

of  his  own  innocence  ,    in    the   prefencc  of  that 

all-feeing  Deity   '*'.    Then,  affuming  the  tone  of 

a  fovereign  and  a  judge,  he  commanded  that  Aper 

s)iould  be  brought  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 

tribunal.  53  This  man , "  faid  he  ,  33  is  the  murderer 

35  of  Numerian  ; "  and ,  without  giving  him  time  to 

enter  on  a  dangerous  juftification,  drew  his  fword, 

and  buried  it  in  the  breaft  of  the  unfortunate  praefect. 

A  charge  fupported  by  fuch  decifive  proof  ,  was 
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CHAP,  admitted  without  contradiction,  and  the  legions,' 
^^'  vrith  repeated  acclamations  ,  acknowledged  *  the 
juftice  and  authority  of  the  emperor  Diocletian  "\ 
Defeat  and  Before  wc  cnter  upon  the  liiemorable  reign  of  that 
Carinus!  pnnce,  it  will  be  proper  to  punish  and  difmifs  the 
unworthy  brother  of  Numerian,  Carinas  poffeffed 
arms  and  treafures  fufficient  to  fupport  his  legal 
title  to  the  empire.  But  his  perfonal  vices  overba- 
lanced every  advantage  of  birth  and  fituation. 
The  moft  faithful  fervants  of  the  father  defpifed 
the  incapacity,  and  dreaded  the  cruei  arrogance , 
of  the  fon.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  engaged 
in  favour  of  his  rival ,  apd  even  the  fenate  was 
inclined  to  prefer  an  ufurper  to'  a  tyrant.  The  arts 
of  Diocletian  inflamed  the  general  difcontent;  and 
the  winter  was  employed  in  fecret  intrigues,  and 
A.  D.  28V  open  preparations  fqr  a  ciyil  war.  In  the  fpring  , 
the  forces  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft  encountered 
each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus ,  a  fmall  city 
of  Msefia ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  ^'\ 
The  troops  ,  fo  lately  returned  from  the  Perfian 
war ,  had  acquired  their  glory  at  tlie  expence  of 
health  and  numbers ,  nor  were  they  in  a  condition 
to  contend  with  the  unexjiaufted  ftrength  of  the 
legions  of  Europe.  Their  ranks  were  broken,  and, 
for  a  moment ,  Diocletian  defpaired  of  the  purple 
and  of  life.  But  the  advantage  which  Carinus  had 
obtained  by  the  valour  of  his  foldiers ,  he  quickly 
loft  by  the  infidelity  of  his  officers.  A  tribune, 
whofe  W/fe  he  had  feduced,  feized  the.opportunity 
of  revenge  ,  and  by  a  fingle  blo\y  extinguished 
?ivil  4ircord  in  ti^e  bjood  of  the  ^dulter^^;  1", 
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iTie  rci()n  of  Diocktiah  and  his  three  AJJociatet  ^ 
Maximiah  ,  Galerius  ,  and  Conjiantius.  —  General 
Re^Jiablishment  of  Ordet  and  Tranquillity.  —  Tht 
Perjian  tVar ^  Victory^  arid  Triumph.  —  The  nev^ 
Form  of  Adminiflration.  — Abdication  and  Retirement 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximiait 

.  s  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  Jlluftrlous    c  h  A  t^. 
than  that  of  any  of  bis  predeceffors ,   fo  was. his    ^™l' 

1-1  1  •  1      1  r  rT-»i       n  •  Elevation 

birth  more  abject  and  obfcure.  The  Itrong   claims  n  and  cha- 
of  merit  and  of  violence  had  frequently  fuperfeded    ''*^*«'  °/ 
the  ideal  prerogatives  of  nobility ;  but  a  diftinct    an. 
line  of  reparation  was  hitherto  preferved  between    a.  D.sa?. 
the  free   and  the  fervile  part  of  mankind.     The 
parents  of  Diocletian  had  been  slaves  in  the  houfe 
of  Anulinus ,  a  Roman  fenator ;  nor  was  he  himfelf 
diftinguisheA  by  any  other  name  ^  than  that  which 
he  derived  from  a  fmall  town  in  Dalmatia ,  from 
whence  his  mother  deduced  her  origin  '.    It  is, 
however  ,  probable ,  that  his  father  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  family  »   and  that  he  fobn  acquired 
an  office  of  fcf ibe ,  which  was  commonly  exereifed 
by  perfons  of  his  condition  *.  Favourable  oracks, 
or    rather    the    confcioufnefs    of  fuperior   merits 
prompted  his  afpiring  fon  to  purfue  the  profeffion 
of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune ;  and  it  would  be 
extremely  curious  to  obferve  the  gradation  of  arts 
and  accidents  which  enabled  him  in  the  end  to 
fulfil  thofe  oracles  >  and  to  difplay  that  merit  ta 
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CitAPi  the  world.  Diocletian  was  fucccffively  promoted  to 
*'^^'  the  government  of  Maefia  ,  the  hohqurs  of  the  tonful* 
ship  ,  and  the  important  command  of  the  guards  of 
the  palace.  He  diftinguished  his  abilities  in  the  Perfian 
war;  and,  afcer  the  death  of  Numerian,  the  slave, 
by  the  confeffion  and  judgment  of  his  rivals ,  was 
^  declared  the  moft  worthy  of  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  malice  of  religious  zeal ,  whilft  it  arraigns  the 
favage  fiercenefe  of  his  colleague  Maximian ,  has 
affected  to  care^fufpicions  on  the  perfonal  courage 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian  \  It  would  not  be  eafy 
to  perfuade  us  of  the  cowardice  of  a  foldier  of  fortune, 
-who  acquired  and  preferved  the  efteem  of  the  legions , 
as  well  as  the  favour  of  fo  many  warlike  princes. 
Yet  even  calumny  is  fagacious  enough  to  difcover 
and  to  attack  the  moft  vulnerable  part.  The  valour 
of  Diocletian  was  never  ft>und  inadequate  to  his 
duty  or  to  the  occafion ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have 
poffeffed  the  daring  and  generous  fpirit  of  a  hero, 
\vho  courts  danger  and  fame ,  difdains  artifice ,  and 
boldly  challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His 
abilities  \vere  ufeful  rather  than  fplendid ;  a  vigorous 
mind ,  iiiiprdved  by  the  experience  and  ftudy  of 

('mankind;  dexterity  and  application  in  bufinefs;  a 
judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and  ofeconomy ,  of 
mildnefs  and  rigour ;  profound  diflimulation  under 
the  difguife  of  military  franknefs;  fteadinefs  to 
purfue  his  ends ;  flexibility  to  vary  his  means ;  and 
above  all,  the  great  art  of  fubmitting  his  own 
paflions,  as  w^ll  as  thofe  Of  others,  to  ^the  intereft 
of  his  ambition,  and  of  colouring  his  ambition, 
^ith  the  moft  fpecious  pretences  of  juftice   and 
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public  utilityi  Like  Auguftus,  Diocletian  maybe     cttA?. 
confidered  as  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.    Like      ^^^^ 
the  adopted  Ton  of  Csefar ,  he  was  diftinguished  as 
a  ftatefman  rather  than  as  a  warrior ;  nor  did  either 
of  thofe  princes   employ  force  ,    whenever  their 
purpofe  could  be  effected  by  policy. 

The  victory  of  Diocletian  was  remarkable  for  «»» «'«- 
its  fingular  mildnefsi  A  people  accuftomed  to  "«oi^*"^ 
applaud  the  clenhency  bf  the  conqueror,  if  the 
iifual  punishments  of  death ,  exile  ,  and  confif- 
cation  were  inflicted  with  any  degree  of  temper 
and  equity ,  beheld ,  with  the  rtioft  pleafing  afto« 
nishment ,  a  civil  war ,  the  flames  of  which  were 
extinguished  in  the  field  of  battle.  Diocletian 
received  into  his  confidence  Ariftobulus  ,  the 
principal  rainifter  of  the  houfe  of  Carus ,  refpect- 
ed  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
adverfaries ,  and  even  continued  in  their  refpective 
ftations  the  greater  number  of  the  /ervatnts  of 
Carinus  *.  It  is  not  improbable  that  motives  of 
prudence  might  affift  the  humanity  of  the  krtful 
Dalmatian ;  of  thefe  fervants ,  many  had  purchafed 
liis  favour  by  fecret  treachery  ;  in  others ,  he 
efteemed  their  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfortunate 
tnafter.  The  difcerning  judgment  of  Aurclian ,  of 
Probuk  i  and  of  Carus  ,  had  filled  the  feveral 
departments  of  the  ftate  and  army  with  officers  of 
approved  merit,  whofe  removal  would  have  in- 
jured the  public  fcrvice,  without  promoting  the 
intereft  of  the  fucceffor.  Such  a  conduct,  however,  . 

difplayed  to  the  Roman  world  the  faireft  profpect 
of  the  new  reign  ^  and  the  emperor  affected   tq 
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cbnfirm  this  favourable  prepoffeflBon ,  by  declaring, 
that,  among  all  the  virtues  of  his  predeccffors ,  he 
was  the  moft  ambitious  of  imitating  the  humane 
philofophy  of  Marcus  Antoninus  ^ 

The  firft  confiderable  action  of  his  reign  feem- 
cd  to  evince  his  fineerity  as  well  as  his  modera- 
tion. After  the  example  of  Marcus  ^  he  gave 
himfelf  a  colleague  in  the  perfon  of  Maximian  ^ 
on  whom  he  beftowed  at  firft  the  title  of  Caefar , 
and  afterwards  that  of  Auguftus  '.  But  the  motives 
of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the  object  of  his  choice, 
were  of  a  very  different  nature  from  thofe  of  his 
admired  predeceflbr.  By  invefting  a  luxurious  youth 
Avith  the  honours  of  the  purple  j  Marcus  had  dif- 
charged  a  debt  of  private  gratitude ,  at  the  expencc  ,- 
indeed ,  of  the  happinefs  of  the  ftate.  By  affociating 
a  friend  and  a  fellow  -  foldier  to  the  labours  of 
government  ^  Diocletian  ,  in  a  time  of  public 
danger,  provided  for  the  defence  both  of  the  Eaft 
and  of  the  Weft.  Maximian  was  born  a  peafant , 
and,  like  Aurelian  ,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmium. 
Ignorant  of  letters  \  carelefs  of  laws,  the  rufticity 
of  his  appearance  and  manners  ftill  betrayed  in  the 
moft  elevated  fortune  the  meannefs  of  his  ex- 
traction. War  was  the  only  art  which  he  pro* 
feffed.  In  a  long  courfe  of  fervice  he  had  diftin- 
guished  hirtifelf  on  every  frontier  of  the  empire  ; 
and  though  his  military  talents  T^ere  formed  to 
obey  rarher  than  to  command,  though,  perhaps, 
he  never  attained  the  ^kill  of  a  confummate  gene- 
ral, he  was  capable,  by  his  valour,  conftancy  , 
iind  experience  ^    of  executing  t?hc  moft  arduous 

undertakings. 
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undertakings.  Nor  were  the  vices  of  Maximhn  chap. 
lefs  ufeful  to  his  benefactor.  Infenfible  to  pity,  ^^' 
and  fearlefs  of  confequences ,  he  was  the  ready 
inftrument  of  every  act  of  cruelty  which  the 
policy  of  that  artful  prince  might  at  once  fuggeft 
and  difclaim.  As  foon  as  a  bloody  facrifice  had 
been  offered  to  prudence  or  to  revenge ,  Diocletian , 
by  his  feafonable  interceflion,  faved  the  remaining 
few  whom  he  had  never  defigned  to  punish , 
gently  cenfured  the  feverity  of  his  ftern  colleague, 
and  enjoyed  the  comparifon  of  a  golden  and  an  iron 
age;  which  was  univerfally  applied  to  their  oppo- 
fite  maxims  of  government.  Notwithftanding  the 
difference  of  their  characters ,  the  two  emperors 
maintained,  on  the  throne,  that  friend>h'p  which 
they  -had  contracted  in  a  private  ftation.  The 
haughty  turbulent  fpirit  of  Maximian  ,  fo  fatal 
afterwards  to  himfelf  and  to  the  public  peace, 
was  accuftomed  torefpectthe  genius  of  Diocletian, 
and  cbnfeffed  the  afcendant  of  reafbn  over  brutal 
violence  *•  From  a  motive  either  of  pride  or 
fuperfti'tion ,  the  two  emperors  affumed  the  titles, 
the  one  of  Jovius ,  the  other  of  Herculius.  Whilft 
the  motion  of  the  world  (fuch  was  the  language 
of  their  venal  orators)  was  maintained  by  the  all;- 
feeing  wifdom  of  Jupiter ,  the  invincible  arm  of 
Hercules  purged  the  earth  froni  monfters  and 
tyrants  '. 

But  even  the  omnipotence  of  Jovius  and  Her-  xmyei^ 
culius  was  infufficient  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the   tion  of 
public  adminiftration.   The  prudence  of  Diocletian    J^^  ^^ 
4ifcovered,  that  the  empire,  affailedon  every  fidat  Oaiwint 
Vol.  11.  G 
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CHAP,     by  the  barbarians,    required  on   every  fide  the 
?"^-       prefencc   of  a  great  army,   and  of  an  emperor. 


Alarch  x. 


(  ftantius.  With  this  view  he  rcfolved  oncfe  more  to  divide 
A.  D.  292.  Jiis  un\vieldy  power ,  and  with  the  inferior  title  of 
Cdfars  ^  to  confer  on  two  generals  of  approved 
xnerit  an  equal  share  of  the  fovereign  authority  ^*» 
Galerius,  furnamed  Armentarius,  from  his  original 
profeflion  of  a  herdfman,  and  Conftantius,  who 
from  his  pale  complexion  had  acquired  the  deno* 
mination  of  Chlorus  '',  were  the  two  perfons 
inveiled  with  the  fecond  honours  of  the  Imperial 
purple.  In  defcribing  the  country ,  extraction ,  and 
manners  of  Herculius ,  we  have  already  delineated 
thofe  of  Galerius ,  who  was  often,  and  not 
knproperly,  (lyledtheyoopgerMaximian,  thought 
in  many  iuftances  both  of  virtue  and  ability,  h^ 
appears  to  have  poflefled  sr  manifeft  fuperiority 
over  the  elder.  The  birth  of  Conftantius  was  leb 
obfcure  than  that  of  his  colleagues.  Eutropius^ 
bis  father ,  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  nobles 
of  Dardania,  and  his  mother  was  tht  niece  of 
the  emperor  Claudius  '\  Although  the  youth  of 
Conftantius  had  been  fpent  in  arms ,  he  was  ttky 
dowed  with  a  mild  and  amiable  difpofition ,  and 
the  popular  voice  had  long  fince  acknowledged 
liim  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he  at  laft  attained. 
To  firengthen  the  bonds  of  political ,  by  thofe  of 
domeflic  union.,,  each  of  the  emperors;  aflumed 
the  character  of  a  father  to  one  of  the  Caefars, 
Diocletian  to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Con^ 
fiantius;  and  each  obliging  them  to  repudiate  theif 
former  wives ,  beftowed  Kis  daughter  in  vxuxhgt 
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on  hU  adopted  fon  ".  Thefe  four  princes  diftributed     fcrtAP. 
arooog  themfclvcs  the  wide  extent  oi  the  Roman   .  ^"^• 
empire.    The  defence    of  Gaul ,    Spain  '*  ,    and   D«pwti 
Britain,   was  intruded  to  Conftantius:   Galerius   ^armlny* 
was  ftationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dunube ,  as  th«    of  the  four 
fafeguard   of,  the    Illyrian  provinces.    Italy   and   ''"**••* 
Africa  were  confidered  as  the  department, of  Maxi* 
mian ;   and  for  his  peculiar  portion  ,   Diocletian 
referved  Thrace,  Egypt ^  and  the  rich  countries 
of  Afia.  Every  one  was  foVercign  within  his  own 
jurifdiction;  but  their  united  authority  extended 
over  the  whole  monarchy ;  and  each  of  them  wa$ 
prepared  to  allift  his  colleagues  with  his  counfels 
or  prefence.    The  C%fars,  in  their  exalted  rank, 
revered   the    majefly    of  the    emperors ,    and  the 
three   younger  princes  invariably  acknowledged, 
by  their  gratitude  and  obedience,    the  common 
parent  of  their  fortunes.  The  fufpicious  jealoufy  of 
power  found  not  any  place  among  them ;  and  the 
iingular  happinefs  of  their  union  has  been  compared 
to  a  chorus  of  mufic,  whofc  harmony  was  regu- 
lated and  maintained  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the 
iirft  artift  "\ 

This  important  meafure  was  not  catri^d  into    serlei  bf 
execution  till  about  fix  years  after  the  aflbciatio^   •^***»- 
of  Maxichian ,  and  that  interval  of  time  had  not 
been  deftitute  ,of  memorable  incidents.     But  we 
have  preferred,  for  the  fake   of  perfjpicuity,  firft 
to  defcribe  the  more  f^erfect  form  of  Diocletian's  - 
government^  and  afterwards  to  relate  the  actions 
of  his  reign,  following  rather  the  natural  order 
of  the  events  ^  than  the  dates  of  a  very  doubt&d 
chronology^  G  a 
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CHAK  The  firft  exploit  of  Maximun ,  though  it  is 
A  d'^287.  nsc^^oncd  in  a  few  words  by  our  imperfect  wri- 
stateofthe  ters,  deferves ,  from  its  fingularity ,  to  be  record- 
peafants  of  ^^j  jjj  ^  hiftory  of  human  manners.  He  fuppre(fed 
',the  peafants  of  Gaul ,  who,  under  the  appellation 
of  Bagaudae  ""*  ,  had  rifen  in  a  general  infur- 
rection  ;  very  fimilar  to  thofe ,  which  in  the 
Tourtecnth  century  fucceffively  afflicted  both  France 
and  England  "'.  It  should  feem ,  that  very  many 
of  thofe  inftitutions ,  referred  by  an  eafy  folution 
to  the  feudal  fyftcm,  are  derived  from  the  Celtic 
barbarians.  When  Caefar  iubdued  the  Gauls,  that 
great  nation  was  already  divided  into  three  orders 
of  mens  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  common 
people.  The  firft  governed  by  fuperftition,  the 
fecond  by  arms,  but  the  third  and  laft  was  not  of 
any  weight  or  account  in  their  public  councils.  It 
was  very  natural  for  the  Plebeians,  oppreffed  by 
debt ,  or  apprehenfive  of  injuries ,  to  implore  the 
protection  of  Jbme  powerful  chief,  who  acquired 
over  their  perfons  and  property,  the  fame  abfolute 
rights  as  ,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans , .  a 
matter  exercifed  over  his  slaves  "•  The  greateft 
part  of  the  nation  was  gradually  reduced  into  a 
ftate  of  fervitude ;  compelled  to  perpetual  labour 
' .  on  the  eftates  of  the  Gallic  nobles ,  and  confined 
to  the  foil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters, 
or  by  the  no  lefs  cruel  and  forcible  reftraints  of 
the  laws.  During  the  long  feries  of  troubles  which 
agitated  Gaul  ^  from  the  reign  of  Gallienus  to  that 
of  Diocletian ,  the  condition  of  thefe  servile  pea- 
fants was  peculiarly  miferable ;  and  they  experienced 
at  once  the  complicated  tyranny  of  their  mailers « 
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of  the  barbarians  9   of  the  foldiers,   and  of  the    cHAfi 
officers  of  the  revenue  ".  ^"^• 

Their  patience  was  at  laft  provoked  into  defpair.    Their  re. 
On  every  fide  they  rofc  in  multitudes ,  armed  v^ith   ^^^^* » 
ruftic  weapons,  and  with  irrefiftible  fury.    The 
ploughman  became  a  foot  foldier,    the  shepherd 
mounted  on  horfeback,  the  deferted  villages  and> 
open  towns  were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  and  ' 
the  ravages  of  the  peafants  equalled  thofe  of  the 
fierceft  barbarians    **.    They   afferted  the   natural 
rights  of  men ,  but  they  afferted  thofe  rights  with 
the  moft  favage  cruelty.  The  Gallic  nobles  juftly 
dreading  their  revenge ,  either  took  refuge  in  the 
fortified  cities  ,     or  fled  from  the  wild  fccne  of 
anarchy.  The  peafants  reigned  without  controul  ; 
and  two  of  their  moft  daring  leaders  had  the  folly 
and  rashnefs  to  afiume  the  Imperial  ornaments  *^ 
Their  power  foon  expired  at  the  approach  of  the. 
legions.    The   ftrength    of   union '  anJ    difcipline 

,  obtained  an  eafy  victory  over  a  licentious  .and 
divided  multitude  **.    A  feverc  retaliatica  v. was   and  6ha& 
inflicted  on  the  peafiints  who  were  fou!nd  in  arms ,'  ^f**'^^* 
the  affrighted  remnant  returned .  to  their  refpscthre  ' 

habitations,  and  their  unfucccfsful  effort  for  freedom 

.  ferved  only  to  confirm  their  slavery.  So  ftrong  and 
uniform  is  the  current  of  popular  paflions,  that  wc 
might  almoft  venture,  from  very  fcanty  materials^ 
to  relate  the  particularsof  this  war;  but  we  arc  no  t 
difpofed  to  believe  that  the  principal  leaders  ^lianus 
and  Amandus  were  Ghriftians  ^' ,  or  to  infinuate, 
that  the  rebellion,  as  it  happened  in  tVc  time  of 
Luther  ,  was  occasioned  by  the  abu^e  of  thofe 
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CHArn*  benevolent  principles  of  Chriftianity,  which  incuU 
^^^™^  cate  the  natural  freedom  of  mankind. 
A.D.  s87<  Maximian  bad  no  fponer  recovered  Gaul  from 
cw^M  the  hands  of  the  peafants,  than  he  loft  Britain  by 
in^ritai^.  the  ufurpation  pf  Caraufius.  Ever  fince  the  rash 
but  fuccefsful  enterprife  of  the  Franks  under  the 
reign  of  Probus  ,  their  •  daring  countrymen  had 
conftructed  fquadrons  of  light  brigantines,  in  which 
they  inceffantly  ravaged  the  provinces  adjacent  to 
the  ocean  *\  To  repel  their  defultory  incurfions , 
it  was  found  ncceffary  to  create  a  naval  power; 
and  the  judicious  meafure  was  profecuted  with 
prudence  and  vigour*  Gefloriacum,  or  Boulogne, 
in  the  ftraights  of  the  British  channel,  was  chofen 
by  .the  emperor  for  the  ftation  of  the  Roman  fleet; 
and  ihp  command  of  it  was  intruded  to  Caraufius, 
a  Menapian  of  the  meaneft  origin  **  >  but  wha 
had  long  fignalized  his  skill  as  a  pilot ,  and  his 
valoi^r  as  a  foldier.  The  integrity  of  the  new 
admiral  correfpoaded  not  with  his  abilities  When 
^eGerman  pirates  failed  from  their  own  harbours, 
he  connived  at  their  paffage  ,  but  he  diligently 
intercepted  their  return  ,  and  appropriated  to  his 
ownufc  an  ample  share  of  the  fpoil  which  they 
had  acquired.  The  wealth  of  Caraufius  was ,  on 
this  occafion,  very  juftly  confidered  as  an  evidence 
of  his  guilt  ;  and  Maximian  had  already  given 
orders  for  \kis  death.  But  the  crafty  Menapian 
forefaw  and  prevented  the  feverity  of  the  emperor. 
3y  his  liberality  he  had  attached  ta  his  fortunes  the 
fleet  which  he  commanded ,  andfecured  (he  barba^ 
fians  in  his  intereft«  F^dm  the  port  of  Boulogne  he 
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fiuled  over  to  Britain,  perfuaded  the  legion,  arid  the 
auxiliaries  which  guarded  that  island ,  to  embrace 
his  party,  and  boldly  affuteing ,  with  the  Imperial' 
purple,  the  title  of  Auguftus,  defied  the  juftice 
tod  the  arms  of  his  injured  fovercign  **. 

When  Britain  was  thus  difmehibered  from  the 
empire ,  its  importance  was  fenfibly  felt ,  and  its 
lofs  fuicereiy  lamented.  The  Romans  celebrated, 
and  perhaps  magnified,  the  extent  of  that  noble 
island,  provided  on  every  fide  with  convenient 
harbours;  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  alike  adapted  for  the  production 
of  corn  or  of  vines ;  the  valuable  minerals  with 
w^hich  it  abounded  i  its  rich  paflures  covered  with 
innumerable  flocks,  and  its  woods  free  from  wild 
beafts  or  venomous  ferpents.  Above  all  ,  they 
regretted  the  large  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Britain, 
whilft  they  confeffed  ,  that  fuch  a  province  well 
deferved  to  become  the  feat  of  lA  independent 
monarchy  ^\  During  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  it 
was  pofTeffed  by  Caraufius;  and  fortune  coi^ihued 
propitious  to  a  rebellion ,  fupported  ^ith  courage 
and  ability.  The  British  emperor  defended  the 
frontiers  of  his  dominions  againft  the  Caledonians 
of  the  North ,.  invited,  from  the  continent ,  a  great 
number  of  skilful  artifls ,  and  difplay ed ,  on  a 
variety  of  coins  that  arc  ftill  extant ,  his  taile  and 
opulence.  Born  oh  the  confines. of  -the  Franks,  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  that  forraidablfc  people, 
by  the  flattering  imitation  of  their  drefs  and  man- 
ner5.  The  braveft  of  their  youth  he  eiilifted  among 
hijiland  orfea  forces;  and  in  return  for  their  ufeful 
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CHiip*     alli^oce,  he  communicated  to  the  barbarians  the- 
^^^       dangc;rous  knowledge  of  military  and  naval  arts^ 
CarauHus  ftill  preferved  the  pofTeflion  of  Boulogne 
and  the  adjacent  country.  His  fleets  rode  triumphant 
in   the  channel  ,    commanded  the  mouths  of  the. 
Seine  and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  coails  of  the 
ocean,  and  diffufed  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules 
the  terror  of  his  name.  Under  his  command,  Bri« 
tain ,  de {lined  in  a  future  age  to  obtain  the  empire 
of  the  fea,  already  aflumed  its  natural  and  refpect*. 
able  ftation  of  a  maritime  power  *\ 
A.  D.  289.       By  feizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne ,  Garaufius  had 
rcdgTcTky    deprived  his  mafter  of  the  means  of  purfuit  and 
the  other     rcveuge.  And  when ,  after  a  vaft  expence  of  time 
emperors,    ^^j  labour,  a  ucw  armament  was  launched  into 
the  water  '*,  the  Imperial  troops,  unaccuAomed. 
f  to  thaf  element,  were  cafily  baffled  and  defeated, 

by  the  veteran  failors  of  the  ufurper.  This  dilap- 
pointcd  effort  was  foon  productive  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.   Diocletian  and  his  colleague  ,  who  juftly. 
.  .  dreaded  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  Caraufius,  refiga* 
ed  to  him  the  fovereignty  of  Britain  ,   and  reluc« 
tantly^  admitted  their  perhdious  fervant  to  a  parti* 
cipation  of  the  Imperial  honours  '*.  But  the  adop 
tion    of  the  two  Gsefars  reftored  new  vigour  to- 
the  Roman  arms ;  and  while  the  Rhine  was  guard«^ 
cd  by  the  prefence  of  Maximian',  his  brave  aflb- 
ciate  Conflantius  aflumed  the  conduct  of  the  British 
wart.  His  firfl;  enterprife  wasagainft  the  important 
place  of  Boulogne.    A   fhipendous  mole ,   raifed 
acrofs  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ,  intercepted  all 
A.  D.  i9s*  hopes  of  relief.   The  towa  furrendered  after  a» 
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oUlthate  (fefcnce;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  chak  . 
Qaval  ftrcligth  of  Caraufius  fell  into  the  hands  of .  ^™^ 
the  be{iegei*s.  Durii)g  the  three  years  which*  Gon- 
&intius  employed  ia  preparing  a  fleet  adequate  to 
the  conqueft  of  Britain ,  he  fecured  the  coaft  of 
Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks  ^  and 
deprived  the  ufurper  of  the  afiiftance  of  thofe 
powerful  allies. 

Before  the  preparations  were  finished,  Conftan-.  a.d. sm. 
tius  received  the  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's  death,    ^*  ^^^^ 
and  it  was  confidered  as  a  fure  preiage   of  the 
approaching  victory*    The  fervants   of  Garaufius 
imitated  the  example  of  trcafon  ,  which  he  had 
given.    He    was  murdered   by  his    firft  miniftet 
Alectus,  and  the  aflaflin  fucceeded  to  his  power 
and    to  his  danger.    But   he  pofieflfed   not   equal 
abilities  either  to  exercife  the  one,  or  to  repel  the. 
other.  He  beheld,  with  anxious  terror,  the  oppo- 
fite  shores  of  the  continent,   already  filled  with 
arms ,  with  troops,  and  with  vefiels;  fpr  Gonftan-;^ 
tius  had  very  prud/ently  divided  his  forces, «that 
he  might  likewife  divide  the  attention  and  refift* 
aacc   of  the  enemy.    The  attack  was  ^t   lebgth   a.d.2^«. 
made  by  the  principal  fquadron  ,  which  ,  under   «>f  BHuia 
the  command  of  the  prsefect  Afclepiodatus  ,   an   *y  coa-j 
officer  ofdifUnguished  n^erit,  had  been  affembled 
in  the  int)t^h  of  the  Seine.  So  imperfect  in  thofe. 
times  was  the  art  of  navigation ,  that  orators  have 
celebrated    the  daring   courage  of  the  Romania » 
who  ventured  to  fct  fail  with  a  fide-windj  arid 
on  a  ftomiy  day.  The  \^eather  proved  favourable 
to  their  enterprife.  Under  the  cover  ojFa  thick  fogj' 
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quAp.  they  efcaped  the  fleet  of  Alactus ,  whicK  had  beeii 
^^\  fiationed  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  receive  them , 
landed  ia  fafety  on  fome  part  of  the  weftern  coaft, 
and  convinced  the  Britons ,  that  a  fuperiority  of 
naval  ftrength  will  not  always  protect  their  coun« 
try  from  a  foreign  invafion.  Afclepiodatus  had  no 
&oner  difembarked  the  Imperial  troops ,  than  he 
fet  fire  to  his  ships;  and,  as  the  expedition  prpved 
fortunate, 'his  heroic  conduct  was  univerlally ' ad- 
inircd»  The  ufurper  had  polled  himfelf  near  London, 
tP  expect  the  formidable  attack  of  Gonftantius , 
who.  commanded  in  perfon  the  fleet  of  Boulogne;, 
but  the  defqent  of  a  new  enemy  required  his  im- 
mediate, prefence  in  the  We{L  He  performed  this 
,  long  fnarch  in  fo  precipitate  a  manner,. that  he. 
encountered,  the  whole  force  of  the  pradect  with 
a  iniaU  body  of  hairaOed  and  disheartened  troops. 
The  en^g^ment  was  foon  terminated  by  the  total 
defeat  ajid.  d^ath  of  Al^^tus ;  a  Angle  battle ,  as 
it  has  oiten  happened  ,  decided  the  fate  of  this 
great  island;  and  when'Conftantius  landed  on  the 
shores  ofJCent,  he  found  them  covered. with  obon 
dient  fubjjscts..  Their  acclamations  were  loud  an4 
iinanimpus ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  may 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  they  fincerely  rejoiced 
in  a  revolution ,  which ,  after  a  feparation  of  tea 
years,  re();pred  Britain  to  the  body  of  the. Roman 
empire  '*, 
if^efemceof  Britain  had  none  but  domeftic  enemies  to  dread; 
and,  as  long  as  the  governors  preferved  their  fide- 
lity, i^nd  the  troops  their  difcipline,  the  ineiSr&OQS 
pf  ^le  naked :&V9ges  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  could 
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never  materially  affect  the  (afety  of  the  province.     oifA^<« 
The  pca[cc  of  the  contiricnt,   and  the  defem^  of     ^^^^ 
the   principal  rivers  vrhich  bounded  the  empire » 
w^ere  objects  of  kr  greater  difficulty  and  import- 
ance.  The  policy  of  Diocletian,  which  infpired  the 
counpils  of  his  aflbciates,  provided  for  the  public 
tranquillity ,  by  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  diffentioa 
among  the  barbarians,  and. by  ftrengthening  tbe~ 
fortifications  of  the  Roman  limit.   In  the  Eafl:  he    fotMm^ 
fixed  a  line  of  camps  from  Egypt  to  the  Periiaa   ******* 
dominions  ,  and  ,   for  every  camp  ,    be  inftituted 
an  adequate  number  of  fbitionary  troops ,.  com« 
manded  by  their  refpective  officers,  and  fupplied 
with  every  kind  of  arms,  from  the  new  arfenals 
which  he  had  formed  at  Antioch  ,    Emefa  ,    and 
Damafcus  **.  Nor  was  the  precaution  of  the  empe«- 
rbr  lefs  watchful   againft  the  well-known  valour 
of  the  barbarians  of  Europe.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube ,  the  ancient  camps, 
towns,  and  citadels,  were  diligently  re*efbhlished, 
and,  in  the  mofl  expofed  places,  new  ones  were 
skilfully  conftructed ;   the  flricteft  vigilance  was 
introduced  among  the  garrifons  of  the  frbntier,  and 
every  expedient  was  praictifed  that  could  render  the 
long  chain  of  fortifications  firm  and  impenetrable  ^\ 
A  barrier  fo  refpectable  was  feldom  violated,  and 
the  barbarians  o£cen  turned  againft  estth  other  their 
difappointed  rage.   The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the   Diflkntiont 
GepidB&,  the  Burgundiahs^  theAlemanni,  wafted   J^rian***^ 
each  other's  ftrength  by  ^ftructive  hoftilities,  and 
whofoever  vanquished,  l!hey  vanquished  the  ene* 
mies  (4  R^me.  Tl}e  fubjects  of  Diocletian  enjoyed 
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c«AP.    th^  bloody  fpectacle  ,    and  congratulated   each 
xw«:     otjier^  that  the  mifchiefs  of  civil  war  were  now 
experienced  only  by  the  barbarians  '^. 
Conduct  of      Notwithftanding   the   policy  of  Diocletian  ,  it 
the  empe-    ^^j  impoflible  to  maintain  an  equal  and  undifturb-* 
ed  tranquillity  during  a  reign  of  twenty   years, 
and  along  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  miles..  Some- 
times the  barbarians  fufpended  their  domeftic  ani« 
mofities,  and  the  relaxed  vigilance  of  the  garrifons 
fometimes  gave  a  paflage  to  their  ftrength  or  dex« 
terity.    Whenever   the  provinces  were  invaded  , 
Diocletian  conducted  himfelf  with  that  calm  digni* 
ty  ^which  he  always  affected  or  poffeffed ;  refervcd 
his  prefence  for  fuch  ocearx>ns  as  were  worthy  of 
his  interpofition  ,  never .  expofed  his  perfon  or  re« 
putaution  to  any  unneceffary  danger  ,  enfured  his 
fuccefs  by  every  means  that  prudence  could  fuggeft, 
and  difplayed,  with  oftentation,  the  confequen- 
ces  of  his  victory.   In  wars  of  a  more   difficult 
nature ,  and  more  doubtful  event ,   he  employed 
the  rough  valour  of  Maximian,  and  that  bithfal 
foldier  was  content  to  afcribe  his  owa>  victories 
to  the  wife  counfels  and  aufpicious  influence  of 
VaUwrof    his- bencfactor.  But  after  the  adoption  of  the  two 
the  Crffars.  Caefars ,  the  emperors  themfelves  retiring  to  a  lefs 
laborious  foene  of  action,  devolved  on  their  adopt- 
ed fons  the.. defence  of  the  Danube  and  of   the 
Rhine.  The  vigilant  Galerius  was  never  rcduced> 
to  the  neceffity  of  vanquishing  an  army  of  barba* 
rian.s  on  the  Roman  territory  '^   The  brave  and 
active   Conftantius  delivered  Gaul  from  a  very 
furious  inroad  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  his  victories 
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of  Langres  and  Vindonifla  appear  to  have  been     chaf. 
actions  of  confiderable  danger  and  merit.  As  he      ^^^ 
travcrfcd  the  open  country  with  a  feeble  guard , 
he  was  encompafTed  on  a  fudden  by  the  fuperior 
multitude  m  the  enemy.  He  retreated  with  diffi* 
CuJty  towards  Langres;   but,  in  the  general  coo- 
fiernation,  the  citizens  refufed  to  open  their  gates^ 
and  the  wounded  prince  was  drawn  up  the  wall 
by  the  means  of  x^  rope.  But  on  the  news  of  bis 
diftrefs ,  the  Roman  troops  baftened  from  all  fides 
to  his  relief)  and  before  the  evening  he  had  fatis- 
fied  his  honour  and  revenge  by  the  slaughter  of 
fix  thoufand  Alemanni  ^'.'  From  the  monuments 
of  thofe  times ,  the  obfcure  traces  of  feveral  other 
victories   over    the  barbarians    of  Sarmatia    and 
Germany  might  poffibiy  be  collected ;  bnt  the  te« ' 
^ious  fearch  would^not  be  rewarded  either  \yith 
amufement  or  with  Inftruction. 

The  conduct  which  the  emperor  Probus  had  Treatment 
adopted  in  the  difpo&l  of  the  vanquished  ,  was  v^j^^,***^"" 
imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his  afibciates.  The 
captive  barbarians ,  exchanging  death  for  slavery^ 
were  diftributed  among  the  provincials,  and  aflign- 
ed  to  thofe  diftricts  (  in  Gaul,  the  territories  o( 
Amiens )  Beauvais,  Cambray,  Treves,  Langres^ 
and  Troyes ,  are  particularly  fpecified  *^ )  whiph 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
They  were  ufefully  employed  as  shepherds  and 
husbandmen  ,  but  were  denied  the  exercife  o£ 
arms  ,  except  -when  it  was  found^  expedient  to 
enrol  them  in  the  military  fervice.  Nor  did  the 
eikiperors  refufe  the  property  qji  Jands ,  Vfitjh  a  lefs 
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OH  A  p.    ibrvite  tenure,  to  fuch  of  the  barbarians  as  folicit« 
*"^-      cd  the.  protection  of  Rome.   They  granted  a  fet- 
dement  to  feveral  colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the  Ba« 
ftamse,  and  the  Sarmatiansi  and,  by  a  dangerous 
indulgence,   permitted  them  in  f6mAmeafure  to 
retain  their  national  manners  and  independence  *\ 
Among  the  provincials,  it  was  a  fubject  of  flatter- 
ing exultation  ,  that  the  barbarian,   fo  lately  an 
object  of  terror,  nowcUltivated  their  lands,  drove 
their  cattle  to  the  neighbouring  fair  ,  and  contribu- 
ted by  his  labour  to  the  public  plenty*  They  con- 
gratulated their  matters  on  the  powerful  acceifion 
of  (ubjects  and  foldiers;  but  they  forgot  to  obferve, 
that  multitudes  of  fecret  enemies  ,  infolent  firona 
£ivour ,  or  defperate.  from  pppreflion ,  were  intro* 
duced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire  '\ 
^i|rs  of        While  the  C%fars  exercifecih  their  valour  on  the 
fcfwt.*"*   banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  prefence  of 
the  emperors  was  required  on  the  fouthern  confines 
of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  Nile  to  mount 
Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms.  A  confederacy  of  five 
Moorish  nations  iflued  from  their  deferts  to  invade 
the  |>eaceful  provinces^*.  Julian  had  aflumed  the 
purple  at  Carthage  ^\   Achilleus  at  Alexandria^ 
and  even  the  Blemmyes,  renewed^  or  rather  con- 
tinued ,   their   incurfions  into  the  Upper  Egypt^ 
Scarcely  any  cii'cumftances  have  been  preferved  of 
the  exploits  of  Maximian ,  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Africa  ;    but  it  appears  by'  the  event  ^   that  the 
progrels  of  his  arms  was  rapid  and  decifive,  that 
he  vanquished  the  fierceft>  barbarians  of  Mauriu* 
oia^  and  that  he  removed  them  firom  tht  mountains. 


Dio€letiaa 
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•whofc  inacccflible  ftfcngth  had  inrpired  their  inha-  chat, 
bitants  with  a  lawlefs  confidence,  and  habituated  A.Uass. 
them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  violence  **.  Diocle-  Conduct  of 
tian,  on  his  (ide»  opened  the  campaign  ih  Egypt 
by  the  ficgc  of  Alexandria,  cut  off  the  aqueducts 
which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  every 
quarter  of  that  immenfe  city  *' ,  and  rendering  his 
camp  impregnable  to  the  Tallies  of  the  befieged 
multitude,  he  pushed  his  reiterated  attacks  with 
caution  and  vigour.  After  a  fiege  of  eight  months, 
Alexandria,  wafted  by  the  fword  and  by  fire, 
implored  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  ;  but  it 
experienced  the  full  extent  of  his  feverity.  Many 
thoufands  of  the  citizens  peri>hed  in  a  promifcuous 
slaughter,  and  there  were  few  obnoxious  periToni 
in  Egypt ^ who  efcaped  a  fentence  either  of  death, 
or  at  leaft  of  exile  **.  The  fate  of  Eufiris  and  of 
Coptos  was  flill  more  melancholy  than  that  ojf 
Alexandria;  thofe  proud  cities,  the  former  diftin- 
guished  by  its  antiquity,  the  latter  enriched  by 
the  paflage  of  the  Ipdian  trade ,  were  utterly  de- 
ftroycd  by  the  arms  and  by  the  fcvere  order  o| 
Diocletian  *'.  The  character  of  the  Egyptian  na- 
tion, infenfible  to  kindn^fs,  but  extremely  fufcep- 
tible  of  fear  ,  could  alone  juftify  this  exceffive 
rigoilr.  The  feditions  of  Alexandria  had  ofteni 
affected  the  tranquillity  and  fubfiftence  of  Rome 
•itfelf.  Since  the  ufurpation  of  Firmus,  the  province 
of  Upper  Egypt,  inceflantly  relapfin?:  into  rebels 
lion,  had  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  favages  of 
Ethiopia.  The  number  ol  the  Blemrnycs,  fcattered 
between  the  island  of  Meroe  and  tjb^e  Red  Seai^ 
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CftAP.  was  very  inconfiderable  ,  their'  difpoBtioti  v^m 
^^^^  un warlike,  their  weapons  rude  and  inofFenfive  **. 
Yet  in  the  public  diforders  thefe  barbarians,  whom 
antiquity ,  shocked  with  the  deformity  of  their 
figure ,  had  alraofl:  excluded  from  the  human  fpe- 
cies ,  prefumed  to  rank  themfelves  among  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome  *'•  Such  had  been  the  unworthy 
allies  of  the  Egyptians;  and  while  the  attenttoa 
of  the  ftate  was  engaged  in  more  ferious  wars, 
their  vexatious  inroads  might  again  harafs  the 
fepofe  of  the  province.  With  a  view  of  oppofing 
to  the  Blemmyes  a  fuitable  adverfary,  Diocletian 
perfuaded  the  Nobatse,  or  people  of  Nubia,  to 
remove  from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  deferts 
of  Lybia,  and  refigned  to  them  an  extenfive  but 
unprofitable  territory  above  Syene  and  the  cata^- 
racts  of  the  Nile ,  with  the  (lipulation ,  that  they 
should  ever  refpect  and  guard  the  frontier  of  ^the 
empire.  The  treaty  long  fubfifted  ;  and  till  the 
eftablishfnent  of  Chriftianity  introduced  (liricter 
notions  of  religious  worship ,  it  was  annually  rai* 

^  tified  by  a  folemn  facrifice  in  the  isle  of  Elephan« 
tine,  in  which  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  bar- 
barians ,  adored  the  fame  vifible  or  invifible  powers 

-  of  the  univerfe  *\  " 

A^  ^^  fariic  time  that  Dipcletian  chaftifed  the 
paft  primes  of  the  Egyptians ,  he  provided  for  their 
future  fafcty  and  happinefs  by  many  wife  regula- 
tions which  were  confirmed  and  enforced  under 
the  fucceeding  reigns**.  One  very  remarkable  edict, 

'which  he  published,  inftead  of  being  condemned 
7i%  the  e&ct  of  jealous  tyranny ,  deferves  to  be 

applauded 


books  of 
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sipplauded  as  an  act  of  prudence  and  humanity.     ejiAPt 
He  caufed  a  diligent  inquiry  to  be  itiade  ,5  for  all    ^^}^^ 
;,  the  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  adddira^    preOes 
,3  ble  art  of  making  gold  and  filver,  and  without 
^,  pity  committed  them  to  the  flames  ;  apprehen-^ 
f,  five ,  as  we  are  afTured ,  left  the  opulence  of  th^ 
35  Egyptians  should  infpire  them  with  confidence 
J,  to  rebel  againft  the  empire  '*.  "   But  if  Diocle- 
tian  h^d  been  convinced  of  the   reality  of  that 
valuable  art',  far  fronoi  extinguishing  the  memory^ 
he  would  have  converted  the  operation  of  it  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue;  It  is  much  ifaore 
likely,  that  his  good  fenfe  difcovered  to  him  the 
folly  of  fuch  magnificent  pretenfioiis ,  and  that  he 
•Was  defirous  of  preferving  the  reafon  and  fortuned   Woveity 
of  his  fubjccts  from  the  mifchievous  purfuit.  It  may    ""g'^i./^r 
be  remarked,  that  thefe  ancicfnt  books ,  fd  liberally    thit  utu 
afcribed  to  Pythagoras ,  toSolomon ,  o»  to  Hermes, 
were  the  pious  frauds  of  mote  recent  adepts.  Thd 
Greeks  were  inattentive  cither  to  the  ufe  or  to  the 
abufeof  chymiftry.  In  that  immenfe  regiftcr,  where 
Pliry  has  depofited  the  difcoveries,  the  arts,  and 
the.jerrors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  leaft  men£ 
tion  of  the  tranfmutation  of  metals;   and  the  per^* 
fecution  of  Diocletian  is  the  firft  authentic  tvtnt 
in  the  hiftory  of  alchymy.  The  conqueft  of  Egypli 
by  the  Arabs  djflfufed  that  vain  fcience  over  thcf 
^lobe.    Congenial  to  the"  avarice  of  the    human' 
heart,  it  was  ftudied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  With 
equal   eagernefs  ,    and    with  equal   fiiccefs*    The? 
darknefs  of  the  middle  ages  enfured  a  favourable 
reception  to  every  tale  of;  wonder,  and  thercvivjdi 
Vol.  11.  ,  H 
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jCHAf.     of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  fuggefl> 
^^*      ed  more  fpecious  arts  of  deception.  Philofopjbjr , 
with  the  aid  of  experience,  has  at  length  banish- 
ed the  ftudy  of  alchymy  ;    and  the  prefent  age  , 
however  defirous  of  riches  ,    is  content  to  feek 
them  by  the  humbler  means  of  commerce  and  in- 
duftry  '\ 
The  Per.         The  reduction  of  Egypt  was   immediately  fol- 
fianwar.     jQ-y^^^j  by  ^he  Periian  war.  It  was  referved  for  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  to  vanquish  that  powerful  na- 
/         tion,  and  to  extort  a  confeffion  from  the  fucceCTors 
of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  fuperior  majefty  of  the  Ro- 
man empire* 
Tiridatcs         \^c  have  obferved  under  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
nianu  "^^'    ^^^^  Armenia  was  fubdued  by  the  perfidy  and  the 
arms  of  the  Ferfians,  and  that,  after  the  aflaffina- 
tion  of  Qhofroes,  his  fon  Tiridates,  the  infant  heir 
of  the  monarchy ,  was  favled  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
friends ,  and  educated  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperors.    Tiridates   derived   from  his  exile  fuch 
advantages  as  he  could  never  have  obtained  on 
the  throne  of  Armenia  :    the  early  knowledge  of 
adverfity,  of  mankind,  and  of  the  Roman  difci« 
pline«  He  fignalized  his  youth  by  deeds  of  valour, 
and  difplayed  a  matchlefs  dexterity,  as  well  as 
firength ,   in  every  martial  exercife ,  and  even  in 
the  lek  honourable  contefts  of  the  Olympian  ga- 
mes **.   Thofe  qualities  were  more  nobly  exerted 
A.D.asa.   in  the  defence  of  his  benefactor  Licinius  **.  That 
officer ,  in  the  fedition  which  occafiooed  the  death 
of  Frobus  ^  was   expofed   to  the  n^dfl;  imminent 
danger  ,    and  the  enraged  foldiers  wiere  forcing 
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their  Avay  into  his  tent,  when  they  were  checked  chap^ 
by  the  fmgle  ariti  of  the  Armenian  prince.  The  ^^^' 
gratitude  of  Tiridatcs  contributed  foon  afterwards 
to  his  rcfloration.  Licinius  was  in  every  ftatioti 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Galerius ,  and  the 
merit  of  Galerius,  long  before  he  was  raifed  to 
the  dignity  of  Csefar,  had  Ipeen  known  and  ef- 
teemed  by  Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that 
emperor's  reign,  Tiridates  was  inyefted  with  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  juftice  of  the  meafure 
was  oot  lels  evident  than  its  expediency.  It  was 
time  to  refcue  from  the  ufurpation  of  the  Perfian 
monarch  an  important  territory,  which,  fince  the 
reign  of  Nero,  had  been  always  granted  under 
the  protection  of  the  empire  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Arfaces  **. 

When  Tiridates  appeared  on  the   frontiers  of  a.d.  ass. 
Armenia ,    he   was  received    with    an   unfeigned    ^^^^  ^^^^ 
trs^nfport  of  joy  and  loyalty.    During  twenty-fix    Ihcthronc 
years,  the  country  had  experienced  the  real  and    ofArme. 
imaginary  hardships  of  a  foreign  yoke.   The  Per-^  "*** 
fian  monarchs  adorned   their  new  conqueft  with 
magnificent  buildings;  but  thofe  monuments  had 
been  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  people  ,  and      ' 
were  abhorred  as  badges  of  slavery.    The  appre*    state  or 
henfion  of  a  revolt  had  infpired  the^mofl:  rigorous    tb«  coun* 
precautions :    oppreflion  had  been  aggravated  by    ^^' 
infult,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  public  hatred 
had  been  productive  of  every  meafure  that  could 
render  it  (till  more  implacable.  We  have  already 
remarked  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  Magian  rcli- 
gion.  The^  flatues  of  the  deified  kiofrs  of  Axnat* 

Ha 
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cHAr*.    tiia,  ihd  tli6  fatred  images  of  the  fun  arid  itioon,"^ 
'^^^       were  broke  in  pieces  by  the  zeal  of  the  conque- 
ror; and  the  perpetual  fire  of  Ormiizd  was  kindled 
knd  preferved  Upon  art  altar  erected  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  mount  Bagavan  ".    It  wais  natural,  that  a 
ttvoh  of     people  exafperated  by  fo   inany  injuries  ,   should 
and^nor*    arm  with  zeal  irl  the  caufe  of  their  indfependence , 
tics*  their  religion,  and  their  heredjtary  fovereign.  The 

torrent  bore  down  ievery  obftacle,  and  the  Perfian 
garriforis  i-etreated  before  its  fury.  The  nobles  of 
Armenia  fltw  to  the  ftalldard  of  Tiridatcs  ,  dl 
alleging  their  paft  rnerit ,  offering  theii*  future  fer- 
vice ,  arid  foliciting  from  the  new  king  thofe  ho^ 
hours  ajid  rewards  from  which  they  had  been 
cxcludpd  with  difdain  under  the  foreign  govern^- 
ment  ^\  The  command  of  the  army  Was  beftowed 
bn  Artavafdes ,  whofe  father  had  faved  the  infdncy 
of  Tifidates ,  and  Svhofe  family  had  been  maffac- 
ted  for  that  generotis  action.  The  brother  of 
Artavafdes  obtained  the  government  of  a  province. 
One  of  the  firft  military  dignities  >Va$  coitfer* 
ted  on  the  fatfap  Otas,  a  man  of  fingular  temper- 
ance and  fortitude  ,^  who  prefented  to  the  king, 
his  fitter  "  and  a  cdnfidetable  treafiire,  both  of 
which,  in  a  fequeftered  fortrefs,  Otas  had  prefer- 
stoiiot  ved  from  violation.  Among  the  Armenian  nobles 
Maiiigoi  appeared  an  ally,  whofe  fortunes  are  too  remark-^ 
able  to  pafs  unnoticed.  His  name  '^as  Mattigo, 
his  origlti  Was  Scythian ,  and  the  horde  which 
Acknowledged  his  authority  ,  had  encamped  a 
very  few  years  before  on  the  skirts  of  the  CH- 
jiefe  empire  ^*  ^  which  at  that  time  extended   as 
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far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Sogdiana  '*.  Having  chaf^ 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  jpafter ,  •  Marogo  ^  ^'"' 
Vrith  his  fqllowers  ,  retired  to  the  banl^s  of  the 
Qxus,  and  implored  the  protection  of  Sapor.  Th? 
emperor  of  China  claimed  tb^  fugitive ,  ^nd  alle-. 
ged  the  rights  of  fovereignty.  Xhe  Perfian  mo- 
narch pleaded  the  laws  of  hofpitality^  and  >yith 
fome  difficulty  avoided  a  war,  )?y  the  promifp 
that  he  would  banish  Manngo  to  the  uttermoft 
parts  of  the  Weft;  a  punishment,  as  he  defcribed^ 
it ,  not  lefs  dreadful  than  death  itfelf.  Armenia 
was  chofen  for  the  plac^  of  exile  ,  ^nd  a  .Urg^ 
diftrict  was  affiened  to  the  Scythian  horde,  oa 
which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  remove  their  encampment  from  one  place  ta 
anotlier ,  according  to  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  They  >vere  employed  to  repel  the  invafipa 
of  Tiridates;  but  their  leader,  after  weighing  the 
obligations  and  injuries  which  he  h^d  received 
from  the  Perfian  aionarch,  refalved  to  abandon 
his  party.  The  Arrnenian  prince,  wjio  Ayas  weU 
acqufiinted  with  the  merit  as  well  as  power  of 
MarngQ,   treated  him  with  diftinguished  refpect;  , 

and  \ity  admitting  him  into  his  confidence,  ac^ 
quired  a  brave  ai^c}  faithful  fervant,  who  contri-?. 
l^uted  very  effectually  to  his  reftoration  '*. 

For  a  while  ,   fortune  appeared  to  favour   the.  The  Pe»- 
cntcrprifmg  valoyr  of  Tiridates,  He  not  only  ex-'  verAnne^ 
pelled  the  enepiies  of  his  family. and; country  from    nia,  • 
the  whple  extent  of  Armeixia,  but  in  the  profe-t 
(jution  of  his  revenge  he  carried  Ji is  arms,  or  ati^ 
le^ft  hislncprfipns^  jntcj  the  h?art  of  Affyri^^.  Th^ 
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CHAP,  hiftorian,  t^rho  has  preferved  the  name  of  Tirida*^ 
*^^''  tcs  from  oblivion ,  celebrates  ,  with  a  degree  of 
national  enthufiafra ,  his  perfonal  prowefs ;  and, 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  eaftern  romance,  defcribes  the 
giants  and  the  elephants  that  fell  beneath  his  in- 
vincible arm.  It  is  from  other  information  that 
y/c  difcover  the  diftracted  ftate  of  the  Perfian  mo- 
narchy ,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia  was  in- 
debted for  fome  part  of  his  advantages.  The  throne 
was  difputed  by  the  ambition  of  contending  bro- 
thers; andHormuz,  after  exerting  >yithout  fuccefs 
the  ftrength  of  his  own  party ,  had  recourfe  to 
the  dangerous  affiftance  of  the  barbarians  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  *'.  The 
civil  war  was,  however,  foon  terminated,  either 
by  a  victory ,  or  by  a  reconciliation ;  and  Narfes, 
who  was  univerfally  acknowledged  as  king  of 
Perfia,  directed  his  whole  force  againfl;  the  foreign* 
enemy.  The  conteft  then  became  too  unequal  ; 
nor  was  the  valour  of  the  hero  able  to  withftand 
the  power  of  the  monarch.  Tiridates  ,  a  fecond 
time  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Armenia ,  once 
rhore  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  emperors. 
Narfes  foon  re-cftablished  his  authority  over  the 
revolted  province;  and  loudly  complaining  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Romans  to  rebels  and 
fugitives,  afpired  to  ^he  conqueft  of  the  Eaft  **. 
vTar  be.  Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could  permit  the 
twcenthe    empcrors   to  forfake   the  caufe  of  the  Armenian 

F^t'iiaiis  ,   •  ,  • 

and  the       king,    and  it  was  refolved  to  exert  the  force  t)f 
A^*J!^"l\r    *^^  empire  in  the  Perfian  war.   Diocletian ,  with 
the   calm  dignity  which  he  conftantly '  alTumed , 
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fixed  his  own  ftation  in  the  city  of  Antioch ,  chaf. 
from  whence  he  prepared  and  directed  the  military  ^"^* 
operations  ".  The  conduct  of  the  legions  was  in- 
truded to  the  intrepid  valour  of  Galerius ,  who , 
for  that  important  purpofe  ,  was  removed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  thofe  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  armies  foon  encountered  each  other  in'  Defeat  of 
the  plains  of  Mefbpotamia,  and  two  battles  were  ^*^*'^"*" 
fought  with  various  and  doubtful  fuccefs :  but  the 
third  engagement  was  of  a  more  decifive  nature ; 
and  the  Roman  arpiy  received  a  total  overthrow, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  rashnefs  of  Galerius^ 
who  ,  with  an  inconGderable  body  of  troops, 
attacked  the  innumerable  hoft  of  the  Perfians  ^^. 
But  the  confideration  of  the  country  that  was  the 
fcene  of  action  ,  may  fugged  another  reafon  for 
his  defeat.  The  (ame  ground  on  which  Galerius 
%vas  vanquished,  had  been  rendered  memorable 
by  the  death  of  Craflus  ,  and  the  slaughter  of  ten 
legions.  It  was  a  plain  of  more  than  fixty  n&iles, 
which  extended  from  the  hills  of  Carrhse  to  the 
Euphrates;  a  fmooth  and  barren  furface  of  fandy 
defert,  without  a  hillock »  without  a  tree,  and 
without  a  fpring  of  fresh  water  '\  The  fleady 
infantry  of  the  Romans,  fainting  with  heat  and 
third,  could  neither  hope  for  victory  if  they  pre- 
ferved  their  ranks,  nor  break  their  ranks  without 
expofmg  themfelves  to  the  moft  imminent  dan- 
ger. In  this  fituation  they  were  gradually  encom- 
pafTed  by  the  fuperior  numbers ,  haraffed  by  the 
rapid  evolutions ,  and  /leftroyed  by  the  arrows  of 
the  barbarian  cavalry.   The  king,  of  Armenia  had 
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fjgnalized  bis  valour  in  the  battle,  and  acquired 
perfdnal  glory  by  the  public  misfortune;  He  was. 
purfued  as  f4r  as  the  Euphrates;  his  horfe  was 
Y^ounded ,  and  it  appeared  impoilible  for  him  to 
^fcape  ther  victorious  enemy.  In  this  extremity. 
Tiddates  embraced  the  only  refuge  which  he  faw 
b^foAe  him:  he  difmounted  and  plunged  into  the 
ftream*  His  armour  was  heavy,  the  river  very 
deep.,,  and  at  thofe  parts  at  leaft  half  a  milq  ia. 
l^r^cadth  ">  yet  fuch  was  his  ftrength  and  dextCr 
rjoy,  that  he  reached  in  fafety  the  oppofite  bank  *'. 
Withregard  to  the  Roman  general,  we  are  igno^r 
rant  of  the  circuqaftances.  of  his  efcape  ;  but  whea 
be  returned  to  Aujtipch.,  Diocletian  received  him, 
not  with  the  tepdernefs  of  a  friend  and  colleague, 
but  with  the  indignation  of  an  offipnded  fovereign^j 
The  haughtieft  of  men,  clothed  in  his  purple, 
bjat. humbled  by  the  fenfe  of  his  fault  and  misfor<- 
tuoie,  was  obliged  to  follow,  the  emperor's  chariot 
above  a  inile  on  foot ,  and  to  exhibit ,  before  the 
yrhole  court,  the  fpectacle  of  his  difgrace  *'. 

As  foon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged  his  private. 
refent;ment,  and  aflferted  the  majefty  of  fupreme 
power,  be  yielded  to  the  fubmiflGve  entreaties  of 
the;C^far,  and  permitted  him  to  retricvehis  own 
honour  as  well  as.  that  of  the -Roman  arms'.*  In 
the  room  pf  the  unwarlike  troops  of  Afia ,  which 
had  moft'  probably  ferved  in  the  firft  expedition , 
a  fecpnd  army  was  drawn  frooi  tjie  veterans,  and 
pew  levies  of  the  lUyrian  frontier  ,  dnd  a'  confi- 
derable  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  were  takea. 
^tQ  the  I^iiperial  pay  *',    At  the  h^^d  qf  a  cl|of?q 
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array  of  twenty-fivc  thoufand  men,  Galerius  again  chab, 
paffed  the  Euphrates- j  but ,  inftead  of  expofing  ^"** 
his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of  Mefopotamia ,' 
he  advanced  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  his 
caufe ,  and  the  country  as  favourable  to  the  ope- 
rations .of  infantry  ,  as  it  was  inconvenient  fc^  the 
motions  of  cavalry  ^'.  Adverfity  had  confirmed  the  His  vie 
Roman  difcipline,  while  the  barbarians  ,  elated  by  *<^'yy 
fuccefs,  were  become  fo  negligent  and  remifs, 
that  in  the  moment  when  they  leaft  expected 
it ,  they  were  furprifed  by  the  active  conduct  of 
Galerius ,  who ,  attended  only  by  two  horfemen  , 
had  with  his  own  tyc^  fecrctly  examined  the  ftate 
and  pofition  of  their  camp.  A  furprize ,  cfpccially 
in  the  nightrtime ,  was  for  the  moft  part  fatal  to 
a  Pcrfian  army.  "  Their  horfes  were  tied,  and 
,,  generally  shackled ,  to  prevent  their  running 
„  away ;  and  if  an  alarm  happened,  a  Perfian  had 
„  his  houfing  to  fix,  his  horfe  to  bridle,  and  his 
,,  corslet  to  put  on-,  before  he  could  mount  ^\  " 
On  this  occafion ,  the  impetuous  attack  of  Galerius 
fpread  diforder  and.difmay  over  the  camp  of  the 
barbarians.  A  slight  refiftancc  was  followed  by  a 
dreadful  carnage ,  and,  in,  the  general  confufion, 
the  wounded  monarch  { for  Narfes  commanded  his 
armies  in .  perfon )  fled  towards  the  defcrts  of 
Media.  His  fumptuous  tents,  and  thofe  of  his 
Catraps  ,  afforded  an  itfamenfe  booty  to  the  con-? 
qucror ;  and  an  incident  is  mentioned' ,  which 
proves. the  ruftic.but  martiar  ignorance  of  the 
l^gioM  ia  the  plegant  iuperfluities  of  life.   A  bag 
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CHAP,  of  shining  leather  filled  >^ith  pearls ,  fell  into  the 
^"^*  hands  of  a  private  foldier ;  he  carefully  prefervcd 
the  bag,  but  he  threw  away  its  contents ,  judging, 
that  whatever  was  of  no  ufe  could  not  poflibly 
»nd  beh*.  bc  of  any  value  '*.  The  principal  lofs  of  Narfes 
h  °"'  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^  much  more  a£fecting  nature.  Several  of 
captives,  his  Wives ,  his  fifters ,  and  children  ,  who  had 
attended  the  army,  were  made  captives  in  the 
defeat.  But  though  the  character  of  Galerius  had  in 
general  very  little  affinity  with  that  of  Alexander , 
he  imitated,  after  his  victory,  the. amiable  beha- 
viour of  the  Macedonian  towards  the  family  of 
Darius.  The  wives  and  children  of  Narfes  were 
protected  from  violence  and  rapine,  conveyed  to 
a  place  of  fafety ,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of 
refpect  and  tendernefe,  that  was  due  from  a  genc^ 
rous  enemy ,  to  their  age ,  their  fex ,  and  their 
royal  dignity  ^\ 
Kcgbcia-  While  the  Eaft  anxiously  expected  the  decifion 
tion  for  of  this  great  conteft  ,  the  emperor  Diocletian , 
having,  afferabl^d  in  Syria  a  ftrong  army  of  oh- 
fervatioh ,  difplayed  from  a  difiance  the  refources 
of  the  Roman  power,  and  referved  himfelf  for 
any  future  emergency  of  the  war.  On  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  victory  ,  he  condefcended  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  frontier  ;  with  a  view  of  mo- 
derating ,  by  his  prefcnce  and  counfels ,  the  pride 
of  Galerius.  The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes 
at  Nifibis  was  accompanied  with  every  expreflion 
of  refpect  on  one  fide  ,  and  of  efteem  on  the 
other.  It  was  in  that  city  that  they  foon  after- 
wards gave  audience   to  the  ambafladon   of  the 
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Gmat  King^*.  The  power,  or  at  leaft  the  fpirit  crap. 
of  Narfes,  had  been  broken  by  his  lafl;  defeat;  ^"'^ 
and  he  conlidered  an  immediate  peace  as  the  t>nly 
means  that  could  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman 
arms.  He  difpatched  Apharban ,  a  fervant  who 
pofleffed  his  favour  and  confidence ,  with  a  com- 
miflion  to  negociate  a  treaty ,  or  rather  to  receive 
whatever  conditions  the  conqueror  should  impofe.  a 

Apharban  opened  the  conference  by  exprefling  his    speech  ol 
mafter's  gratitude  for  the  generous   treatment  of   thePerCam 
his  family ,   and  by  foliciting  the  liberty  of  thofc    dor. 
iliuftrious  captives.    He  celebrated  the  valour  of  ' 

Galerius  without  degrading  the  reputation  of  ' 
Narfes,  and  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  confefs 
the  fuperiority  of  the  victorious  Caefar,  over  a 
monarch  who  had  furpaffed  in  glory  all  the  princes 
of  his  race.  Notwithftanding  the  juftice  of  the 
Perfian  caufe,  he  was  empowered  to  fubmit  the 
prefent  difiFerences  to  the  deciuon  pi  the  emperors 
themfelvcs ;  convinced  as  he  was ,  that ,  in  the 
midfl:  of  profperity,  they  would  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune.  Apharban  concluded 
his  difcourfe  in  the  ftyle  of  eaftcrn  allegory,  by 
obferving  that  the  Roman  and  Perfian  monarchies 
yrere  the  two  eyes  of  the  world  ,  which  would 
remain  imperfect  and  mutilated  if  either  of  them 
should  be  put.  out. 

"  It  well  becomes  the  Perfians,  ,,  replied  Ga- 
lerius, with  a  tranfport  of  fury,  which  feemed  to 
convulfe  his  whole  frame,  "  it  well  becomes  the 
„  Perfians  to  expatiate  on  the  viciflitudes  of  for« 
„  tqne,    and  calmly  to  read  us  lectures  on  the 
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CHAP.  „  virtues  of  moderation.  Let  them  rememll^ff 
^™^'  „  their  own  moderation  towards  the  unhappy  Va» 
„  lerian.  They  vanquished  him  by  fraud,  >they 
„  treated  him  with  indignity.  They  detained 
I,  him  till  the  lad  moment  of  his  life  in  shameT 
,,  ful  captivity,  and  after  his  death  they  expofed 
„  his  body  to  perpetual  ignomin)^.  „  Softening, 
I  however,  his  tone,  Galerius  infinuated  to  theam-y 

baflador,   that  it  had  never  been  the  practice   of 
the  Romans  to  trample   on  a    proftrate    enemy  j 
and  that\  on  this  occafion,    they  should  cpnfult 
their  own  dignity ,   rather  than  the  Perfiaa  merit. 
He  difmiffed  Apharban  with  a  hope  ,    that  Narfc5 
would  foon  be  informed  on  what  conditions  he. 
might  obtain,   from  the  clemency  of  the    empe^ 
rors ,    a  lafting  peace ,  and   the  refloration  of  hisi 
wives  and   children.    In   this  conference  we  may 
difcover  the  fierce  pafCons  of  Galerius  ,    as  well 
as   his  deference  to  the  fupcrior  wifdom  and  au- 
thority of  Diocletian.    The  ambition   of  the  for- 
mer grafped  at  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft ,  and  had 
propofed  to  reduce  Perfia  into  the  ftate  oC  a  pro- 
Mpdera.      vince,    'Jht  prudence  of  the  latter  ,  who  adhered 
tion  of  Di-  to  the  moderate  policy  of  Auguftus  and  the  An- 
•c  etian.      Conines ,   embraced  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
terminating   a   (uccefsful  war   by    aa   honourable; 
^       ?ind  advantageous  peace  '^ 
Conciu.  In  purfuance  of  their  promife  ,    the  emperors 

^'^  foon  afterwards  appointed  Sicorius  Probus,>one 

of  their  fecretaries ,  to  acquaint  the  Perfian  court; 
with  their  final  refolution.:'  As  the  minifter  of 
peace ,  he  was  received  witlj  every  ipark  of  pq- 
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litenefs  and  friendship ;  but,  tinder  the  pretence  cifAi^. 
of  allowing  him  the  neccffary  repofe  after  fo  long  ^"^' 
a  journey ,  the  audience  of  Probus  was  deferred 
from  day  to'  day ;  and  he  attended  the  slow  mo- 
tions of  the  king ,  till  at  length  he  l«ras  admitted 
to  his  prefence,  near  the  river  Afprudus  in  Mediai 
The  fecret  motive  of  Narfes  in  this  delay  ,  had 
been  to  collect  fuch  a  military  force ,  as  might 
enable  him ,  though  fincerely  defiroj^s  of  peace:  ^ 
to  negociate  with  the  greater  weight  and  dignity* 
Three  perfons  only  adifted  at  this  important  con- 
ference, the  minifter  Apharban,  the  prsefect  of 
the  guards,  and  an  officer  who  had  commanded 
On  the  Armenian  frontier  ^',  The  firft  conditioii 
propofed  by  the  ambaffador,  is  not  at  prefent  of 
a  very  intelligible  nature ;  that  the  city  of  Nifibis  ' 
might  be  eftablished  for  the  place  of  miitual  ex- 
change ,  or ,  as  we  should  formerly  have  termed 
it ,  for  the  ftaple  of  trade ,  between  the  two  enn 
pircs.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving .  the 
intention  of  the  Romsln  princes  to  improve  their 
revenue  by  fome  reftraints  upon  commerce ;  but 
as  Nifibis  was  fituated  within  their  own  domi- 
nions ,  arid  as  they  were  maft^rs  both  of  the  im^ 
ports  and  exports ,  it  should  feem ,  that  fuch  re- 
ftraints  were  the  objects  of  an  internal  law ,  rather 
than  of  a  foreign  treaty.  To  render  them  more 
effectual  ,  fome  ftipulations  were  probably  re* 
quired  on  the  fide  of  the  king  of  Perfia ,  which 
appeared  fo  vety  repugnant  cither  to  his  intereft 
or  to'  his  dignity ,  that  Narfes  could  pot  be  per- 
vaded to  fubfcr^be  thorn.    As  this  was  the  only 
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€HAP«     article  to  which  he  refufed  his  confent ,   it  was 
^^'      no  longer  infifted  on;    and  the   emperors  either 
fuffered  the  trade  to  flow  in  its  natural  channels, 
or   contented  themfelves    with  fuch  reflrictions , 
as  it  depended  on  their   own   authority  to  cfta- 
blish. 
aad  arti-        As  foon  as  this  difficulty  was  removed ,  a  fo- 
Icmn  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified  between 
the  two  n^ions.    The  conditions  of  a  treaty  fo 
glorious  to  the  empire,  and  fo  ncceffary  to  Perfia, 
may  deferve  a   more  peculiar  attention ,   as  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  prefents  very  few  tranfactions  of 
a  fimilar  nature ;  moft  of  her  wars  having  either 
been  terminated  by  abfolute  conqueft ,   or  waged 
againft  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  letters. 
The  Abo.    I.    The  Aboras ,  or ,  as  it  is  called  by  Xenophon , 
theUmfts**  ^^^  Araxes ,    was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between 
between      the  two  monarchies  ''.    That  river,   which  rofc 
the  em-      ^^^^  ^jj^  Tigris ,  was  increafed  a  few  miles  below 
Nifjjbis ,    by  the  little  ftream  of  the  Mygdonius , 
paffed  under  the  walls  of  Singara  ,    and  fell  into 
the   Euphrates   at    Circefium  ,    a  fronticMr   town , 
which ,   by  the   care   of    Diocletian ,    was   very 
ftrongly    fortified  '".     Mefopotamia  ,    the   object 
of  fo  many  wars ,  was  ceded  to  the  empire ;  arid 
the  Perfians,    by  this  treaty,   renounced  all  pre* 
ceffion  of    tcnfions  to  that  great  proyince.    II.     They  reiin- 
▼imiM  be-    ^"'^l^^d  *^  *^^  Romans  five  provinces  beyond  the 
yond  the     Tigris  '*.    Their  fituation  formed   a  very  ufeful 
Tigris.        barrier,  and  their  natural  ftrength  was  foon  im- 
proved by  art  and  military  skill.    Four  of  thefe , 
to  the  north  of  the  river »  were  diftricts  of  obfcurc 
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feme  and  inconflderable  extent;  Intillne  ,  Zab-  chap; 
dicene  ,  Arzanene  ,  and  Moxoene :  but  on  the  ^^^ 
cad  of  the  Tigris,  the  empire  acquired  the  large 
and  mountainous  territory  of  Carduene ,  the  an- 
cient feat  of  the  Carduchians,  who  preferved  for 
many  ages  their  manly  freedom  in  the  heart  of 
the  defpotic  monarchies  of  Afia.  The  ten  thou- 
fand  Greeks  traverfed  their  country ,  after  a  pain- 
ful march ,  or  rather  enje;agement ,  of  feven  days ; 
and  it  is  confefled  by  their  leadeir ,  in  his  income 
parable  relation  of  the  retreat ,  that  they  fu£Pered 
more  from  the  arrows  of  the  Carduchians ,  tKan 
from  the  power  of  the  Great  King  **.  Their 
pofterity  ,  the  Curds ,  with  very  little  alteration 
cither  of  name  or  manners  ,  acknowledged  the  Armenia^ 
liominal  fovereignty  of  the  Turkish  fultan.  III.  It 
is  almofl;  needlefs  to  obferve  ,  that  Tiridates^ 
the  faithful  ally  of  Rome  ,  was  reftored  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  ,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
Imperial  fupremacy  were  fully  aflerted  and  fe« 
cured.  The  limits  of  Armenia  were  extended  as 
far  as  the  fortrefs  of  Sintha  in  Media ,  and  this 
increafe  of  dominion  was  not  fo  much  an  act  of 
liberality  as  of  juflice.  Of  the  provinces  already 
mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris  ,  the  four  firft  had 
been  difmembered  by  the  Fartfaians  from  the 
crown  of  Armenia  *' ;  and  when  the  Romans  ac- 
quired the  pofleflion  o^  them ,  they  Aiipulated  ,  at 
the  expence  of  the  ufurpers^  an  ample  compen- 
fation  ,  which  invefted  their  ally  with  the  exten- 
five  and  fertile  country  of  Atropatene*  Its  prin- 
cipal city  9  in  the  fame  fituation  perhaps  as  the 
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€ifAP.    modern  Tauris ,    was  frequently  honoured  with 
■^^*       the  refidence  of  Tiridatds  ;    and  as  it  fometiroes 
bore  the  name  of  Ecbatana  ^   he  imitated  ,  in  the 
buildings  and  fortiBcations  ,    the  fplendid  capfital 
Iberia;        of  the  Mede5  ".    IV.   The  country  of  Iberia  was 
barren  ,    its   inhabitants   rude   and    favage.     But 
th^y  were  accuftomcd   to  the   ufe  of  arms ,    and 
they  feparated  from  the  empire  barbarians   nluch 
fiercer    and    more    formidable    than    themfelvfcs. 
The  narrow  defiles  of  Mount  Caucafus  were  in 
their  hafids,  and  it  was  in  their  choice,  either  to 
admit  or  to  exclude  the  wandering  tribes  of  Sar- 
tnatia,    whenever  a  rapacious  fpirit   urged  then! 
to  penetrate  into  the  richer  climates  of  the  South  **; 
The  nomination  of   the  kings  6f  Iberia,    which 
Was  refigned  by  the  Perfian  monarch  to  the  em^ 
perors ,   contributed  to  the    ftrength  and  fecurity 
of  the  Roman*  power   in  Afia  **.     The  Eafl  en- 
joyed a  profound  tranquillity  duriiig  forty  years, 
and, the  treaty  between  the  rival  monarchies  was 
ftrictly  obferved  till  the  dfcath  of  Tiridates ;  When 
a  new  generation ,  animated  with  dififerent  viewd 
and   different  pafTions ,    fucceeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;    and  the  graildfon  of  Narfes 
undertook  a  long  and  memorable  war  againft  the 
'Triumpi     pHnces  of  the  houfe  of  Conftantine. 
•f  Diode-         The  arduotis  work   of  refcuing   the  diftreffed 
Maximi-      empire  from  tyrants  and  barbarians  had  now  been 
»»•  completely  atchieved  by   a  fucceffion  of  Ulyrian 

Voy^lo!  peafants.  A.s  foon  as  Diocletian  entered  into  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign  ,  he  celebrated  that 
memorable  sera  ^    as  well  as  the  fuccefs   of  his 

arms  . 
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arms,  by  the  pomp  of  a  Roman  triumph  *^  ghap« 
Maximian  ,  the  equal  partner  of  his  power  ,  was  ^^^ 
his  only  companion  in  the  gjiory  of  that  day. 
.  The  two  Caefars  had  fought  and  conquered ,  but 
the  merit  of  their  exploits  was  afcribed ,  accord* 
ing  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  maxims,  to  the  au- 
fpicious  influence  of  their  fathers  and  emperors  ^\ 
The  triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was 
lefs  magnificent  perhaps  than  thofe  of  Aurelian 
and  Probus ,  but  it  was  dignified  by  feveral  cir* 
cumftances  of  fuperior  fame  and  good  fortune. 
Africa  and  Britain  ,  the  Rhine  ,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Nile,  furnished  their  re(]pective  trophies;  but 
the  moft  diflinguished  ornament  Was  of  a  more 
fmgular  nature  ,  a  Perfian  victory  followed  by  an 
important  conquefl.  The  reprefentations  of  rivers., 
mountains,  and  provinces,  were  carried  before 
the  Imperial  car.  .  The  images  of  the  captive 
wives ,  the  fitters ,  and  the  children  of  the  Great 
King,  afforded  a  new  and  grateful  fpectacle  to  the 
vanity  of  the  people  '^  In  the  eyes  of  pofterity 
this  triumph  is  remarkable ,  by  a  didinction  of  a 
lefs  honourable  kind.  It  was  the  laft  that  Rome 
ever  beheld.  Soon  after  this  period ,  the  emperors 
ceafed  to  vanquish ,  and  Rome  ceafed  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  •  - 

The   fpot  on  which  Rome  was  founded ,  had   tont  ati- 
been  confecrated  by  ancient  ceremonies  and  ima*    f!'"^*  ^^ 

J  the  empe* 

ginary  miracles.    The  prefence  of  fome  god,    or    ton  from 
the   memory   of  fome    hero,,  feemed   to  animate    ^^"^ 
every    part  of  the   city ,  ,  and    the   empire   of  the 
world  had  been  promifed  to  the  Capitol  ".    The 
Vol.  II.  (    '  I 
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CHAP,  native  Romans  felt  and  confefled  the  povrcr  of 
^"''  this  agreeable  illufion.  It  was  derived  from 
their  anceftors ,  had  grown  up''  with  their  earlieft 
habits  of  life ,  and  was  protected ,  in  fome  mea-, 
fure,  by  the  opinion  of  political  utility.  The 
form  and  the  feat  of  government  were  intimately 
blended  together ,  nor  was  it  efteemed  poffible 
to  tranfport  the  one  without  deftroying  the 
other  **.  But  the  fovereignty  of  the  capital  was 
gradually  annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conquefl;; 
the  provinces  rofe  to  the  fame  level  ,  and  the 
vanquished  nations  acquired  the  name  and  pri- 
vileges ,  without  imbibing  the  partial  affections , 
of  Romans.  During  a  long  period,  however, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  conftitution ,  and  the 
influence  of  cuftom ,  prcfcrved  the  dignity  of 
Rome.  The  emperors ,  though  perhaps  of  Afri- 
can or  Illyrian  extraction ,  refpected  their  adopt- 
ed country ,  as  the  feat  of  their  power ,  and  the 
centre  of  their  cxtcnfive  dominions.  The  emer- 
gencies of  war  very  frequently  required  their 
prefence  '  on  the  frontiers ;  but  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  were  the  firft  Roman  princes  who 
fixed  ,  in  time  of  peace ,  their  ordinary  refidence 
in  the  provinces  ;  and  their  conduct ,  however  it 
might  be  fuggefted  by  private  motives ,  was  juf- 
tified  by  very  fpecious  confiderations  of  policy. 
Their  refi-  The  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  Weft  was ,  for 
Sum  *^  the  moft  part,  eftablished  at  Milan,  whofe  fitu- 
ation ,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ,  appeared  far 
more  convenient  than  that  of  Rome ,  for  the 
important  purpofe  of  watching  the  motions  of 
the  barbarians  of  Germany.   Milan  foon  afTumed 
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the  fplendour  of  an  Imperial  city.  The  houfes  are-    cHAf* 
dcfcribed  as  numerous  and  Well-built ;  the  manners       ^"^* 
of  the  people  as  polished  and  liberal.  A  circus ,  a 
theatre,  a  mint,  a  palace,  baths,  which  bore  the 
name  of  their  founder  Maximian ;    porticoes  ad- 
orned with  ftatues,    and  a  double  circumference 
of  walls ,    contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  new 
capital ;    nor  did  it  feem  oppreffed  even   by  the 
proximity  of  Rome  *\     To  rival  the  majefty    of   andNicd- 
Rome  was  the  ambition  likewife  of  Diocletian,    media, 
who  employed  his  leifure,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Eaft ,    in  the  embellishment  of  Nicomedia  ,  a  city 
placed  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and   Afia,  almoft 
at  an  equal  diftance  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Euphrates,  By  the  tafte  of  the  monarch ,  and  at  the 
expence  of  the  people ,  Nicomedia  acquired ,  in  the 
fpace   of  a  few  years  ,    a  degree  of  magnificence 
which  might  appear  to  have  required  the  labour  ot 
ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, and  Antioch  ,  in  extent  or  pdpuloufnefs  **. 
The  life  of  t)iocletian  and  MaXiriiiart  Was  a  life 
of  action ,    and  a   confiderable  portion  of  it  Was 
fpent  in   camps,   or   in   their   long  and  frequent 
marches;    but  whenever    the   public  bufinefs   aU 
lowed  them  any  relaxation,    they  feem  to  have 
retired  with  pleafure  to  their  favourite  refidcnces 
of  Nicomedia   and   Milan.     Till   Diocletian  ,    in 
the  twentieth   year   of  his  reigri ,    celebrated   his 
Roman  triiimph,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
he   ever    vifited  the   ancient   capital   of  the  cm-, 
pire.     Even  on  that  memorable  occafion  his  ftay 
did  not  exceed  two  months.    Difguftect  with   the 

I^ 
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CHAP,    licentious   familiarity  of  the   people,   he   quitted 
^'''-      Rome  with  precipitation   thirteen  <!(ays  before  it 
Avas  expected  that  he  should  have  appeared  in  the 
fenate ,  invefted  with   the  enfigns  of  the  confular 
dignity  *\ 
Debafc-  x^e  dislike   expreflcd   by  Diocletian   towards 

Rome  and  Rofcc  and  Roman  freedom,  was  not  the  effect 
of  the  fc-  of  momentary  caprice ,  but  the  refult  of  the  moft 
artful  policy.  That  crafty  prince  had  framed  a 
new  fyftem  pf  Imperial  government ,  which  was 
afterwards  completed  by  the  family  of  Conftan- 
tine  ;  and,  as  the  image  of  the  old  conftitution  was 
religiously  preferved  in  the  fenate  ,  he  rcfolved 
to  deprive  that  order  of  its  fmall  remains  of 
power  and  confideration.  "We  may  recollect, 
about  eight  years  before  the  elevation  of  Dio- 
cletian ,  the  tranfient  greatnefs  ,  and  the  ambi- 
tious hopes,  of  the  Roman  fenate.  As  long  as 
that  enthufiafm  prevailed,  many  of  the  nobles 
imprudently  difplayed  their  zeal  in  the  caufe  of 
freedom ;  and  after  the  fucceffors  of  Probus  had 
withdrawn  their  countenance  from  the  republican 
party,  the  fcnators  were  unable  to  difguife  their 
impotent  refentment.  As  the  fovereign  of  Italy, 
Maximian  was  intrude^  with  the  care  of  extin- 
guishing this  troublefome ,  rather  than  danger- 
ous ,  fpirit ,  and  the  task  was  perfectly  fuited  to 
his  cruel  temper.  The  moft  illuftrious  members 
of  the  fenate  ,  whom  Diocletian  always  affected 
to  efteem  ,  were  involved  ,  by  his  colleague  , 
in  the  accufation  of  imaginary  plots  ;  and  the 
poffeflion  of  an  elegant  vilk ,  or  a  well  cultivated 
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eftate,    was  interpreted  as  a  convincing  evidence     chap. 

"   of  ^ilt  *'.    The   camp  of  the  Praetorians,  which       ^'^ 
had  fo  long  opprefTed ,  began  to  protect ,   the  ma- 
jefty  of  Rome;  and  as  thofe  haughty  troops  were 
confcious    of  the   decline  of  their   power  ,    they 
were  naturally    difpofed  to    unite    their   ftrength 
with  the  authority  of  the  fenatc.    By  the  prudent 
meafures  of  Diocletian  ,    the  numbers  of  the  Prae- 
torians were  infenfibly  reduced ,    their  privileges 
abolished  ** ,    and   their  place  fupplied    by  two   New  bo. 
faithful   legions   of  Illyricum ,    who,    under    the    gl,"^^, 
new  titles  of  Jovians  and  Herculians ,   were   ap-   jovians 
pointed   to    perform    the   fervice  of  the  Imperial    "fj^^^** 
guards  **.  But  the  moft  fatal  though  fecret  wound* 
which  the    fenate   received    from   the    hands    of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian ,'    was  inflicted  by  the 
inevitable  operation  of  their   abfence.    As  long 
as  the  emperors  refided  at  Rome ,    that  affembly 
might  be  oppreffcd  ,    but   it  could    fcarcely   be 
neglected.     The  fucceffors  of  Auguftus  exercifed 
the  power  of  dictating  whatever  laws  their  wit 
dom   or    caprice   might  fuggeft;    but  thofe  laws 
were  ratified  by  the  fanction  of  the  fenate.    The 
model  of   ancient  freedom  was   preferved   in   its 
deliberations  and  decrees;  and  wife  princes,  who 

^  refpected  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  aflume  the  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  fuitable  to  the  gene^a^  and 
firft  magiftrate  of  the  republic.  In  the  iarmies 
and  in  the  provinces ,  they  difplayed  the  dignity 
of  monarchs ;  and  when  they  fixed  their  refidence 
at  a  diftance  from   the   capital ,    they    for    ever 

13 
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fHAP.  laid  afide  the  diflimqlation  "which  Auguftus  had 
^^^^'  .«recoratnended  to  his  fucceflbrs.  In  the  cxercife 
of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  power , 
the  fovereign  advifed  with  his  minifters ,  inftead 
of  confulting  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
The  name  of  the  fcnate  was  mentioned  with 
honour  till  the  lafl:  period  of  the  empire;  the 
vanity  of  its  members  was  ftill  flattered  with 
honorary  diftinctions  *^ ;  but  the  affembly  which 
had  fo  long  been  the  fource  ,  and  fo  long  the 
inftrument  of  power,  was  refpectfully  fufFcred  to 
fink  into  oblivion.  The  fenate  of  Rome,  lofing 
^11  connection  with  the  Imperial  court  and  the 
actual  conftitution ,  was  left  a  venerable  but  ufe- 
lefs  monument  of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 
Civil  ma.  When  the  Roman  princes  had  loft  fieht  of  the 
Ui4  afide.  fenate  and  of  their  ancient  capital ,  they  eafily  for- 
got the  origin  and  nature  of  their  legal  power. 
The  civil  offices  of  conful ,  of  proconful ,  of  ccn- 
for,  and  of  tribune,  by  the  union  of  which  it  had 
]been  formed ,  betrayed  to  the  people  its  republi- 
can extraction.  Thofe  roodeft  titles  were  laid 
afide  *' ;  and  if  they  ftill  diftinguii^hed  their  high 
ftation  by  the  appellation  of  Emperor ,  or  Impe- 
pATOR,  that  word  was  underftood  in  a  new  and 
more  dignified  fenfe,  and  no  longer  denoted  the 
general  of  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  fovereign 
Imperial  of  the  Roman  world.  The  name  of  Emperor ," 
^n^"titiiBs.  which  was  at  firft  of  a  military  natpre,  was  affo- 
ciated  with  another  of  a  more  fcrvile  kind.  The 
epithet  of  DoMil^ys  ,  or  Lord  ,  in  its  primitive 
fignification ,  was  eacpreflive  ^  pot  of  the  authority 
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of  a  prince  over  his  fubjects,  or  of  a  commander  chap. 
over  his  foldiers ,  but  of  the  defpotic  power  of  a  ^^"' 
mafter  over  his  domeftic  slaves  **.  Viewing  it  in 
that  odious  light,  it  had  been  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence by  the  firft  Caefars.  Their  refiftancc 
infenfibly  became  more  feeble ,  and  the  name  lefs 
odious  i  till  at  length  the  (lyle  of  our  lord  and 
Emperor y  was  not  only  bcftowed  by  flattery,  but 
was  regularly  admitted  into  the  laws  and  public 
monuments.  Such  lofty  epithets  were  fuflicient  to 
elate  and  fatisfy  the  moft  exceffive  vanity;  and 
if  the  fuccefTors  of  Diocletian  ftill  declined  the 
title  ^of  King,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  effect  not 
fo  much  of  their  moderation  as  of  their  delicacy. 
Wherever  the  Latin  tongue  was  in  ufe  (and  it 
was  the  language  of  government  throughout  the 
empire)  ,  the  Imperial  title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to 
themfelves ,  conveyed  a  more  refpectable  idea 
than  the  name  of  King  ,  which  they  muft  have 
shared  with  an  hundred  barbarian  chieftain^;  or 
which ,  at  the  bed ,  they  could  derive  only  from 
Romulus  or  from  Tarquin.  But  the  fentiments  of 
the  Eaft  were  very  diflferent  from  thofe  of  the 
Weft.  From  the  earlieft  period  of  hiftory,  the  fo-  , 
vereigns  of  Afia  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
language  by  the  title  of  Basileus,  or  King;  and 
fince  it  was  confidered  as  the  firft  diftinction  among 
men,  it  was  foon  employed  by  the  fervile  pro- 
vincials of  the  Eaft ,  in  their  humble  addreCfes  to 
the  Roman  throne  ".  Even  the  attributes,  or  at 
leaft  the  titles  of  the  Divinity  ,  were  ufurped  by 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who  tranfmitted  then* 
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CHAP,     to  a  fupceflion  of  Chriftian  emperors  "*.  Such  ex- 

^^^'      travagant  conapliments ,  however,  foon  lofe  their 

impiety  by  lofing  their  meaning;    and  when  the 

ear  is   once  accuftomed  to  the  found  ^   they  are 

heard  with  indifference  a$  vague  though  exceflive 

profeffions  of  refpect. 

DJociettan        From  the  timeof  Auguftus  to  that  of  Diocletian^ 

affumes  the  ^j^^  Roman  princes  converfme  in  a  familiar  manner 

diadem,  i-rii--  rt 

and  intro-  among  their  fellow-citizens  ,  were  laluted  only 
duces  th«  ^i^jj  (i^^  fjjj^g  refpect  that  was  iifually  paid  to 
umouiai,  fenators  and  magiftrates.  Their  principal  diftinction 
was  the  Imperial  or  military  robe  of  purple ;  whilft 
.  the  fenatorial  garment  was  marked  by  a  broad  , 
and  the  equeftrian  by  a-  narrow  ,  band  or  ftripe  of 
the  fame  honourable  colour.  The  pride ,  or  rather 
the  policy  ,  of  Diocletian ,  engaged  that  artful 
-  prince  to  introduce  the  {lately  magnificence  of  the 
court  of  Perfia  "\  He  ventured  to  alTume  the 
diadem ,  aq  ornament  detefted  by  the  Romans  as 
the  odious  enfign  of  royalty,  and  the  ufe  of  which 
had  been  confidered  ;as  the  moft  defperate  act  of 
the  madnefs  of  Caligula.  It  was  no  more  than  a 
broad  white  fillet  fet  with  pearls  ,  which  encircled 
tjie  epaperors  head.  The  fumptuous  robes  of  Dio- 
plctian  and  his  fucceffors  were  of  filk  and  gold ; 
and  it  is  remarked  with  indignation,  that  evea 
their  sboe^  were  ftudded  with  the  moft  precious 
gems.  The  accefs  to  their  facred  perfon  was  every 
day  rendered  more  difficult ,  by  the  inftitution  of 
new  forms  and  cereinonies.  The  avenues  of  the 
palace  were  ftrictly  guarded  by  the  various  fchools^ 
as  they  bej;an  to  be  called ,  of  domeftic  officers , 
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The  interior  apartments  were  intrqftcd  ta  the  jca-  chaf, 
lous  vigilance  of  the  eunuchs  ;  the  increafe  of  ^"^ 
^vhofe  numbers  and  influence  was  the  mod  infal- 
lible fymptom  of  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm.  When 
a  fubject  was  at  length  admitted  to  the  Imperial 
prefence,  he  was  obliged,  whatever  might  be  his 
rank  9  to  fall  proflrate  on  the  ground  ,  and  to 
adore,  according  to  the  eaftern  fashion,  the  divi-" 
nity  of  his  lord  and  mailer  "*.  Diocletian  was  a 
man  of  fenfe  ,  who  ,  in  the  courfe  of  private  as 
well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a  juft  eftimate 
both  of  himfelf  and  of  mankind:  nor  is  it  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  in  fubftituting  the  manners  of 
Perfia  to  thofe  of  Rome ,  he  was  feriously  actu- 
ated by  fo  mean  a  principle  as  that  of  vanity.  He 
flattered  hirpfelf ,  that  an  oftentation  of  fplendour 
gnd  luxury  would  fubdue  the  imagination  of  the^ 
multitude ;  that  the  monarch  would  be  lefs  expoi 
fed  to  the  rude  licence  of  the  people  and  the  fol- 
dicrs ,  as  his  perfon  W4S  fecluded  from  the  public 
view ;  and  that  habits  of  fubmiffion  would  infen- 
fibly  be  productive  of  fentiments  of  veneration. 
Like  the  modefty  affected  by  Auguftus ,  the  ftate 
maintained  by  Diocletian  was  a  theatrical  rcprc- 
fentation ;  but  it  muft  be  confeffed ,  that  of  the 
two  cpnaedies ,  the  former  was  of  a  much  more 
liberal  aqd  manly  character  than  the  latter.  It 
^as  the  aim  of  the  one  to  difguife,  and  the  ob- 
ject  of  thet)ther  to  difplay,  the  unbounded  power 
which  the    emperors   poffelfed   over    the  Romaa 

world. 

/ 
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CHAP.        Oftcntation  was  the  firft  principle   of  the  new 
xiri.      fyftem  inflituted  by  Diocletian.    The  fecond  was 

XvCW  torfii  ^ 

ofadmini-  divifion.  He  divided  the  empire,  the  provinces » 
ftration,  ^nd  cvery  branch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military 
gufti^and  adminiftration.  He  multiplied  the  wheels  of  the 
two  c«-  machine  of  government ,  and  rendered  its  opera- 
tions lefs  rapid  but  more  fecure.  Whatever  advan- 
tages, and  whatever  defects  might  attend  thefe 
innovations,  they  muft  be  afcribed  in  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  firft  inventor;  but  as  the  new 
frame  of  policy  was  gradually  improved  and  com< 
pletcd  by  fucceeding  princes,  it  will  be  more 
fatisfactory  to  delay  the  ^onfideration  of  it  till  the 
feafon  of  its  full  maturity  and  perfection  "'.  Re- 
ferving ,  therefore ,  for  the  reign  of  Conftantine  a 
more  exact  picture  of  the  new  empire ,  we  shall 
content  ourfelves  with  defcribing  the  principal 
and  decifive  outline ,  as  it  was  traced  by  the  hand 
of  Diocletian,  He  had  affociated  three  colleagues 
in  the  exercife  of  the  fupreme  power ;  and  as  he 
was  convinced  that  the  abilities  of  a  fingle  man 
were  inadequate  to  the  public  defence,  he  confi- 
*  dered  the  joint  adminiftration  of  four  princes  not 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  conftitution.  It  was  his  intention,  that 
the  two  elder  princes  should  be  diftinguished  by 
the  ufe  of  the  diadem ,  and  the  title  of  Augujii : 
that  ,  as  aflfectioo'  or  efteem  might  direct  their 
choice ,  they  should  regularly  call  to  their  affift- 
ance  two  fubordinate  colleagues;  and  that  the 
CdfarSy  rifmg  in  their  turn  to  the  firft  rank,  should 
fupply   an  uninterrupted  fucceflion   of  emperors* 
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The  empire  was  divided  into  four  parts/  The  Eaft     chap. 
and  Italy  were  the  moft  honourable ,  the  Danube       ^^' 
and  the  Rhine  the  moft  laborious  ftations.    The 
former  claimed   the   prefence  of  the  AuguJH^  the 
latter  were  intrufted  to  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Cdfars.   The   ftrength    of  the  legions  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  four  partners  of  fovereignty  ,  and  the 
defpair   of  fucceflively    vanquishing  four  formid-^ 
able  riyals ,  might  intimidate  the  ambi  tion  of  an 
afpiring  general.   In  their  civil  government,    the 
emperors  were  fuppofed  to  exercife  the  undivided 
power  of  the  monarch ,  and  their  edicts ,  infcribed 
with  their  joint  napnies,  were  received  in  all  the 
provinces ,  as  promulgated  by  their  mutual  coun- 
cils and  authority.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precau- 
tions ,    the  political  union  of  the  Roman  wofld 
was  gradually  diOblved ,   and  a  principle  of  divi-      \ 
fion  was  introduced ,    which ,   in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  year3 ,  occafioned  the  perpetual  feparation  of^ 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires, 

The  fyftem  of  Diocletian  was  accompanied  with  increafc  of 
another  very  material  difadvantage ,  which  cannot 
cven>  at  prefent  be  totally  overlooked;  a  more 
expenfive  eftablishment ,  and  confequently  an  in* 
creafe  of  taxes,  zjfd  the  oppreflion  of  the  people, 
loftead  of  a  modefl;  family  of  slaves  and  freedmen, 
fuch  as  had  contented  the  fimple  greatnefs  of  Au- 
guftus  and  Trajan  ,  three  or  four  magnificent 
courts  were  eftablished  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire  ,  and  as  many  Roman  kin^s  contended 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Perfian  monarch  for 
%\ic   vain  Superiority  of  pomp  an4  luxury.   The 


taxes. 
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CHAP,  number  of  minifters,  of  magiftrates,  of  officers, 
XIII.  and  of  fervants,  who  filled  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  ftate^  was  multiplied  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times;  and  ( if  we  may  borrow 
the  warm  expreflion  of  a  contemporary ) ,  ,,  when 
i^  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  received ,  exceeded 
33  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  contributed ,  the 
„  provinces  were  oppreffed  by  the  weight  of  tri- 
35  butes  "*.  "  From  this  period  to  the  extinction 
of  the , empire  ,  it  would  be  eafy  to  deduce  an 
uninterrupted  feries  of  clamours  and  complaints. 
According  to  his  religion  and  fituation,  each  wri- 
'  ter  chufes  either  Diocletian ,  or  Conftantine ,  or 
Valens ,  or  Theodofius ,  for  the  object  of  his  in- 
vectives ;  but  they  unanimously  agree  in  rcpre- 
fenting  the  burden  of  the  public  impofitions ,  and 
particularly  the  land-tax  and  capitation  ,  as  the 
intolerable  and  increafing  grievance  of  their  own 
tinves.  From  fuch  a  concurrence,  an  impartial  hif- 
torian,  who  is  obliged  to  extract  truth  from  fa- 
tire  ,  as  well  as  fram  panegyric ,  will  be  inclined 
to  divide  the  blame  among  the  princes  whom  they 
^ccufe,  land  to  afcribe  their  exactions  much  lefs 
to  their  perfonal  vices,  than  to  the  uniform  fyftera 
of  their  adminiftration.  The  emperor  Dio9letian 
was  (indeed  the  author  of  that  fyftem;  but  during 
his  reign ,  the  growing  evil  was  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  modefty  and  difcretion  ,  and  he 
deferves  the  reproach  of  eftablishing  pernicious 
precedents,  rather  than  of  exercifmg  actual  op- 
preffion  "*^  It  may  be  added,  that  bis  revenues 
were  managed  with  prudent  oeconomy;   and  that 
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after  all  the  current  expences  were  difcharged , 
there  ftill  remained  in  the  Imperial  treafury  aa 
ample  proviHon  either  for  judicious  liberality  or 
for  any  emergency  of  the  ftatc. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign  that 
Diocletian  executed  his  memorable  refolution  of 
abdicating  the  empire ;  an  action  more  naturally 
to  have  been  expected  from  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Antoninus,  than  from  a  prince  who  had 
never  practifed  the  leffons  of  philofophy  either  in 
the  attainment  ol:  in  the  ufe  of  fupreme  power. 
Diocletian  acquired  the  glory  of  giving  to  the 
world  the  firft  example  of  a  refignation  "*,  which 
has  not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  fucceed- 
ing  monarchs.  The  parallel  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
however,  will  naturally  ofiFer  itfelf  to  our  mind, 
not  only  fince  the  eloquence  of  a  modern  hifto- 
rian  has  rendered  thit  name  fo  familiar  to  an 
English  reader,  but  from  the  very  ftrjking  refem* 
blance  between  the  characters  of  the  two  emperors, 
whofe  political  abilities  were  fuperior  to  their  mi- 
litary genius,  and  whofe  fpecious  virtues  were, 
much  lefs  the  effect  of  nature  than  of  art  The 
abdication  of  Charles  appears  to  have  been  haflen- 
ed  by  the  viciffitude  of  fortune ;  and  the  difap- 
pointment  of  his  favourite  fchemes  urged  him  to 
relinquish  a  power  which  he  found  inadequate  to 
his  ambition.  But  the  reign  of  Diocletian  had 
flowed  with  a  tide  of  uninterrupted  fuccefs ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  he  had  vanquished  all  his  enemies, 
and  accomplished  all  his  defigns,  that  he  feems 
to  have  entertained  any  ferious  thoughts  of  refign- 
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CHAP,     ing  the  empire.    Neither  Charles   nor  Diocletian 
^^'*      were  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life ; 
fince  the  one  was  only  fifty-five,  and  the  other 
was  no  more  than  fifty-n^ne  ^ears  of  age ;  but  the 
active  life   of  thofe  princes,  their  wars  ?ind  jour- 
nies ,   th^  cares  of  royalty ,    and  their  application 
to  bufinefs ,    had  already  impaired  their  conftitu- 
tion ,  and  brought  on  the  infirmities  of  a  prema- 
ture old  age  "'. 
A.  D.3014.        Notwithftanding   the  feverity  of   a   very  cold 
ncft^f^'      ^^^  rainy  winter,  Diocletian  left  Italy  foon  after 
Diode.        the  ceremony  of  his  triumph ,  and  began  his  pro- 
tian.  grefs  towards  the  Eaft  round  the  circuit  of  the 

Illyrian  provinces.  From  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey ,  he  foon 
contracted  a  slow  illnefs  ;  and  though  he  made- 
eafy  marches  ,  and  was  generally  carried  in  a 
clofe  litter  ,  his  diforder  ,  before  he  arrived  at 
Nicomedia ,  about  the  end  of  the  fummer ,  was 
become  very  ferious  and  alarming.  During  the 
whole  winter  he  was  confined  to  his  palace ;  his 
Sanger  infpired  a  general  and  unaffected  concern ; 
but  the  people  could  only  judge  of  the  various 
alterations  of  his  health ,  fronji  the  joy  or  confter- 
nation  which  they  difcovered  in  the  countenances 
and  behaviour  of  his  attendants.  The  rumour  of 
his  death  was  for  fome  time  univerfally  believed, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  concealed ,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  troubles  that  might  have 
happened  ^during  the  abfence  of  the  C^efar  Gale- 
rius.  At  length,  however,  on  the  firft  of  March, 
Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in  public ,  but  fa 
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pale  and  emaciated,  that  he  could  fcarcely  have 
been  recognifed  by  thofe  to  whom  his  pcrfon  was 
the  moft  fatniliar.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  painful  ftruggle,  which  he  had  fuftained  during 
more  than  a  year,  between  the  care  of  his  health 
and  that  of  his  dignity.  The  former  required  in- 
dulgence and  relaxation,  the  latter  compelled  him 
to  direct ,  from  the  bed  of  ficknefs ,  the  adminif- 
tration  of  a  great  empire.  He  rcfolved  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  honourable  repofe,  to 
place  his  glory  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune ,  and 
to  relinquish  the  theatre  of  the  world  to  his  young- 
er and  more  active  aflbciates  '*'. 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed 
in  a  fpacious.  plain  ,  about  three  miles  from,Nico- 
media.  The  emperor  afcended  a  lofty  throne ,  and 
in  a  fpeech ,  full  of  reafon  and  dignity  ,  declared 
his  intention  ,  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  fol- 
dicrs  who  .  were  aflembled  on  this  extraordinary 
occafioni  As  foon  as  he  had  diverted  himfelf  of 
the  purple,  he  withdrew  from  the  gazing  multi^ 
tude ;  and  traverfmg  the  city  in  a  covered  chariot, 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  favourite  retire- 
ment which  he  had  chofcn  in  his  native  country 
of  Dalmatia.  On  the  fame  day ,  which  was  the 
firft  of  May  "* ,  Maximian ,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously concerted  ,  made  his  refignation  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  at  Milan.  Even  in  the  fplendoiir 
of  the  Roman  triumph ,  Diocletian  had  meditated 
his  defign  of  abdicating  the  government.  As  he 
wished  to  fccure  the  obedience  of  Maximian ,  he 
exacted  from  him,  either  a  general  afiurance  that 
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CHAP,  he  would  fubmithls  actions  to  the  authority  of  his 
^^™*  '  benefactor,  or  a  particular  promife  that  he  would 
defcend  from  the  throne  ,  whenever  he  should 
receive  the  advice  and  the  example.  His  engage- 
ment, though  it  was  confirmed  by  the  folemnity 
of  an  oath  before  the  altar  of  the  Capitoline  Jupi- 
ter "' ,  would  have  proved  a  feeble  reftraint  on 
the  fierce  temper  of  Maximian,  whofe  paflion 
was  the  loVe  of  power ,  and  who  neither  defired 
prefent  tranquillity  nor  future  reputation.  But  he 
yielded,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  afcendant 
which  his  wifer  colleague  had  acquired  over  him, 
and  retired ,  immediately  after  his  abdication ,  to 
a  villa  in  Lucania ,  where  it  was  almoft  impoflible 
that  fuch  an  impatient  fpirit  could  find  any  lading 
tranquillity. 
Retite.  Diocletian  ,    who  ,  froih^  a  fervile   origin  ,    had 

ttient  of      raifed   himfelf  to  the  throne ,  paffed  the  nine  laft 

Diocletian  ri»iT-  •  !••  t% 

at  Saiona.  yxSrs  ot  his  Ijfe  in  2i  private  condition./.  Realon 
had  dictated ,  and  content  feems  to  have  accom- 
panied, his  retreat,  in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a 
long  time  the  refpect  of  thofe  princes  to  whom  he 
had  refigned  the  pofTeflion  of  the  world  "'.  It  is 
feldom  that  minds* ,  long  exercifed  in  bufinefs , 
hav^  formed  any  habits  of  converfmg  with  them- 
felves,  and  in  the  lofs  of  power  they  principally 
regret  the  want  of  occupation.  The  amufements  of 
letters  and  of  devotion  ,  which  afford  fo  many 
refources  in  folitudc  ,  were  incapable  of  fixing 
the  attention  of  Diocletian ;  but  he  had  prefer ved, 
or  at  leaft  he  foon  recovered ,  a  tafte  for  the  moft 
innocent  as  well  as  natural  pleafures  ,    and  his 

leifure 
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kifure  hours  were  fufficiently  employed  in  hruild-     erf  a  p. 
ing  ,   planting  ,    an  1  gardening.    His   anfwcr   to       ^^^'* 
]Vlaximian  is  defervedly  celebrated^  He  was  foli-    His  pw- 
cited   by   that   reftlefs  old  man  to   reaflpme    the    lofophy^ 
reins  of  government ,  and  che  Imperial  purple.  He 
rejected  the  temptation  with  a  fmile  of  pity,  calm- 
ly  obferving,    that  if  he  could  shew  Maximiaa 
the  cabtages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands  at  Salona ,   he  should  no  longer  be  urged 
to  relinquihh  the   enjoyment  of  happ^nefs  for  the 
purfuit  of  power   "*;    In   his  converfations   with 
his  friends,  he  frequently  acknowledged^  that  of 
all  artSj  the  moft  difficult  was  the  art  of  reign- 
ing ;    and  he  expreffcd  himfelf  on   that  favourite 
topic  wiih  a   degree  of  warmth  which   could  be 
the  refult  only  of  experience.  ,>  How  often  ^  \V^as 
53  he  accuftomed  to  fay ,  is  it  the  intereft  of  four 
»  or  five  ttiinifters  to  combine  together  to  deceivd 
35  their  fovereign !  Secluded  from  mankind  by  his 
35  exalted  dignity ,  the  truth  is  concealed  from  his 
n  knowledge;  he  can   fee  only  with  their  eyes, 
j5  he  hears  nothing   but   their  irtifrcprefentations^ 
„  He  confers  the  mofl  important  offices  upon  vice 
9>  and  weaknefs ,  and  difgraces  the  mofl:  Virtuous 
»  and  deferving  among  his  fubjects.   By  fuch  in- 
9)  famous  arts ,'  added  Diocletian  ,    the  befl;  and 
„  wifefl;  princes  are  fold  to  the  venal  corruption 
,3  of  their  courtiers  "\  "  A  juft  eftimate  of  great- 
nefs ,  and  the  affurance  of  immortal  fame,  improv6 
our    relish   for  the  pleafures   of  retirement  ;  but 
the  Roman  emperor  had  filled  too  important  a  cha-t 
racter  in   the  world,  to  enjoy  without  allay  tl« 
Vol-  It  K 
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comforts  and  fecurity  6f  a  private  condition.  It 
was  impoffible  that  he  could  remain  ignorant  of 
tbe  troubles  which  afflicted  the  empire  after  his 
abdication.  It  was  impoflible  that  he  could  be 
indifferent  to  their  confequences.  Fear  ,  forrow  ^ 
and  difcdntent ,  fometimes  putfued  him  into  the 
folitude  of  Salona.  Mis  tendernefs ,  or  at  leaft  his 
pride.  Was  deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of 
his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  the  laft  moments  of 
Diocletian  were  embittered  by  fome  affronts,  which 
Licinius  and  Conftantine  might  have  fparcd  the 
father  of  fo  manjr  emperors ,  and  the  firft  author 
of  their  own  fortune.  A  report ,  though  of  a  very 
doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  that  he 
prudently  withdrew  himfelf  from  their  power  by 
a  voluntary  death  "\ 

Before  we  difmifs  the  confideration  of  the  life 
tionofsa-  ^nd  character  of  Diocletian,  we  may,  for  a  mo- 
thradj"a.  ment,  direct  our  view  to  the  place  of  his  retire- 
cent  coun-  ment,  Salona ,  a  principal  city  of  his  native  pro* 
^'^'  vince  of  Dalmatia,  was  near  two  hundred  Roman 

miles  (according  to  the  rrieafurement  of  the  public 
highways)  from  Aquilcia  and  the  confines  of  Italy^ 
and  about  two  hundred  and  feventy  from  Sirmium, 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  emperors  whenever  thejr 
vifited  the  lUyrian  frontier  "^  A  miferable  vil- 
lage ftill  preferves  the  name  of  Salona;  but  folate 
as  the  fixteenth  century,  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
and  a  confufed  profpect  of  broken  arches  ^and 
marble  columns ,  continued  to  attcft  its  ancient 
fplendour  "'.  About  fix  or  feven  miles  from  the 
city,  Diocletian  cOnftructed  a  magnificent  palace, 


ahd  death. 
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and  we  rtiay  infer  ,  from  the  greatnefs  of  the 
W0rk,  how  long  he  had  meditated  his  defign  of 
abdicating  the  empire.  The  choice  of  a  fpot  \vhich 
united  all  that  Could  contribute  eiiher  to  health  or 
to  luxury ,  did  not  require  the  partiality  of  a  na^ 
live.  55  The  foil  ^Vas  dry  and  fertile  ,  the  air  is 
»  pure  and  wholefome  ,  and  though  extremely 
55  hot  during  the  fummer  months ,  this  country 
55  feldom  feels  thbfe  fultry  and  noxious  winds  ^ 
53  to  which  the  coafts  of  Iftria  and  fome  parts  of 
55  Italy  are  expofedj  The  views  frdra  the  palacd 
„  are  no  lefs  beautiful  than  the  foil  and  climate 
were  inviting.  Towards  the  weft  lies  the  fertile 
shore  that  ftretches  along  the  Hadtiatic  ,  in 
which  a  number  of  fmall  islands  are  fcattered 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  this  part  of  the 
fea  the  appearance  df  a  great  lake.  On  the  north 
„  fide  lies  the  bay ,  Which  led  to  the  ancient  city 
J,  of  Salona ;  and  the  country  beyond  it ,  appear- 
^i  ing  iti  fight  ,  forms  a  proper  contraft  to  that 
more  extenfive  profpect  of  Water ,  which  the 
Hadriatic  prefents  both  to  the  fouth  and  to  the 
eaft.  Towards  the  north,  the  view  is  termina- 
ted by  high  and  irregular  mountains  ,  fituated 
at  a  proper  diftance,  and ,  in  many  places ,  co- 
,,  vcred  with  villages,  woods,  and  vineyards  "^. " 
Though  Conftaiitine,  from' a  very  obvious  pre^ 
judice,  aflfects  to  mention  the  palace  of  Diocletian 
with  contempt  "' ,  yet  one  of  their  fucceffors, 
who  could  only  fee  it  in  a  neglected  add  nlutila- 
ted  ftate,  celebrates  its  magnificence  in  terms  of 
the  highefl  admiration  ^**.   It  covered  an  extent 
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(CHAP,  of  ground  confifting  of  between  nine  and  ten 
^"''  English  acres.  The  form  was  quadrangular,  flank- 
.  cd  with  fixteen  towers.  Two  o£  the  fides  were 
near  fix  hundred ,  and  the  other  two  near  fcven 
hundred  feet  in  length.  The  whole  was  conftruct^ 
cd  of  a  beautiful  free-done ,  extracted  from  the 
neighbouVing  quarries  of  Trau  orTragutium^  and 
very  little  inferibr  to  marble  itfelf.  Four  ftreets , 
interfecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  divided 
the  feveral  parts  of  this  great  edifice  ,  and  the 
approach  to  the  principal  apartment  was  from  <i 
very  (lately  entrance,  which  is  ftill  denominated 
the  Golden  Gate.  The  approach  was  terminated 
by  a  periftilium  of  granite  columns ,  on  one  fide,  of 
\vhich  we  difcdver  the  fquare  temple  of  ^fcula* 
pius,  on  the  bther  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter. 
The  latter  of  thofe  deities  Diocletian  revered  as 
the  patron  of  his  fortunes,  the  fotmcr  as  the  pro- 
tector of  his  health*  By  comparing  'the  prefent 
remains  with  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  building,  the  baths,  bedchamber, 
the  atrium ,  the  bajilica ,  and  the  Cyzicene ,  Co- 
rinthian, and  Egyptiart  halls,  have  been  defcribed 
\vith  fome  degree  of  precifion ,  or  at  leaft  of 
probability.  Their  forms  were  various ,  their  pro- 
portions juft  ,  but  they  were  all  attended  with 
two  imperfections,  very  repugnant  to  our  modern 
notions  of  tafle  and  conveniency.  Thefe  fl:ately 
rooms  had  neither  windows  nor  chimnies*  They 
were  lighted  from  the  top  ( for  the  building  feems 
to  have  confifted  of  no  more  than  one  flory ) , 
and  they  received  their  heat  by  the  help  of  pipes 
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that  were  conveyed  along  the  walls.   The  range     chap. 
of  principal  apartments  was  protected  towards  the       ^^^•' 
fouth-weft  ,    by   a   portico   of  five   hundred   and 
feventeen  feet  long,  which   muft  have  formed  a    • 
very  noble  and  delightful  walk,  when  the  beau-» 
ties  of  painting  and  fculpture  were  added  to  thofo 
of  the  profpect. 

Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  foli- 
tary  country,  it  would  have  been  expofed  to  the 
ravages  of  time ;  but  it  might ,  perhaps  ,  have 
cfcaped  the  rapacious  induftry  of  man.  The  village 
of  Afpalathus  "%  and  long  afterwards  the  provin- 
cial to\yn  of  Spalatro  ,  have  grown  out  of  its 
ruins.  The  golden  gate  now  opens  into  the 
market-place.  St.  John  the  Baptift  has  ufurped  the 
honours  of  jEfculapius:  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  ,  is  converted 
into  the  cathedral  church.  For  this  account  of 
Diocletian's  palace  ,  we  are^  principally  indebted 
to  an  ingenious  artift  of  our  own  time  and  coun- 
try ,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiofity  carried  into 
the  heart  of  Dalmatia  "\  But  there  is  room  to 
fufpect  ,  that  the  elegance  of  his  defigns  and 
engraving  has  fomewhat  flattered  the  objects 
which  it  was  their  purpofe  to  reprefent.  We  are  Decline  of 
informed  by  a  more  recent  and  very  judicious  thearuv 
traveller ,  that  the  awful  ruins  of  Spalatro  are  not 
Icfs  expreffive  of  the  decline  of  the  arts ,  than  of 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  timt  of 
Diocletian  "*.  If  fuch  was  indeed  the  ftate  of 
architecture,  we  muft  naturally  believe  that  paints 
ing    and   fculpture  had  experienced  a  ftill  mor^ 
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pHAPi  fenfible  decay.  The  practice  of  architecture  is 
^^*  directed  by  a  few  general  and  even  mechanical 
rules.  But  fculpturc,  and  above  all,  painting, 
propofe  to  themfelves  the  imitation  not  only  of 
the  forms  of  nature  ,  but  of  the  characters  and 
paffions  of  the  human  foul.  In  thofe  fublime  arts, 
the  dexterity  of  the  hand  is  of  little  avail ,  unlefs. 
it  is  animated  by  fancy,  and  guided  .by  the  mofl 
correct  tafte  and  obfervation. 
pf  letferi,  It  is  almofl  upneceffary  to  remark,  that  the  civil 
diftractions  of  the  empire ,  the  licence  of  the  fol- 
diers  ,  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  ,  and  the 
progrefs  of  defpotifm ,  had  proved  yery  unfavourr 
able  to  genius ,  and  even  to  learning.  The  fuc- 
ceffion  of  Illyrian  princes  rcftored  the  empire , 
vrithout  rtftoring  the  fciences.  Their  military  edur 
cation  was  not  calculated  to  infpire  them  with 
the  love  of  letters ;  and  even  the  mind  of  DIocIct 
tian ,  however  active  and  capacious  in  bufmefs , 
^as  totally  uninformed  by  ftudy  or  fpcculation. 
*  The  profeffions  of  law  and  phyfic  are  of  fuch 
f:oramon  ufe  and  certain  profit,  that  they  will 
always  fecure  a  fufficient  number  of  practitioners, 
endowed  with  a  reafonable  degree  of  abilities  and 
J^nowledge ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ftu- 
dents  in  thpfe  two  faculties  appeal  to  any  cele- 
brated mafters  who  have  flourished  within  that 
period.  The  voice  of  poetry  was  filent.  Hiflory 
^as  rijduced  to  diy  and  confufcd  abridgments, 
alike  deft.tute  of  amufement  and  inftruction.  A 
languid  and  affected  eloquence  was  ftill  retained 
in  the  pay  and  fervicc  of  the   emperors  ,    who 
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encouraged  not  any  arts  except  thofe  which  con-    ch\^, 
tributed  to  the  gratification  of  their  pride ,  or  the       ^^*' 
defence  of  their  power  "'. 

The  declining  age  of  learning  and  of  mankind  ^jj^  ^^^ 
is  marked  ,  however  ,  by  the  rife  and  rapid  pro*  f i^tonifts. 
grefs  of  the  new  Platonifts.  The  fchool  of  Ale2(«- 
.^ndria  fifenced  thofe  of  Athens  j  and  the  ancient 
fects  enrolled  thcmfelves  under  the  banners  of  the 
more  fa^hionabJe  teachers  ,  who  recpmitiended 
their  fyftem  by  the  novelty  of  their  method,  and 
the  aufterity  of  their  manners.  Several  of  thefe 
matters  ,  Ammonius  ,  Plotinus  ,  Amelius  ,  and 
Porphyry  ''*,  were  men  pf  profound  thought,  and 
jntenfc  application  ;  but  by  miftaking  the  true 
object  of  philofophy ,  their  labours  contributed 
much  lefs  to  improve  than  to  corrupt  the  human 
underftanding.  The  knowledge  that  is  fuited  to 
our  fituation  and  powers  ,  the  whole  compafs  of 
iporal  ,  natural  ,  and  mathematical  fcience  ,  was 
neglected  by  the  new  Platonifts ;  whilfi-they  ex- 
Jiaufted  their  ftrength  in  the  verbal  difputes  of 
inetaphyfics ,  attempted  to  explore  the  fecrets  of 
the  invifiblc  world,  and  fludied  to  reconcile  Arif- 
totle  with  Plato,  on  fubjects  of  which  both  thefe 
philofophers  were  as  ignorant  as  the  reft  of  man, 
kind,  Confuming  their  ceafon  in  theie  deep  but 
unfubftantial  meditations,  their  minds  were  expo-^ 
fed  to  illufions  of  fancy.  They  flattered  themfelvcs 
that  they  pofTefTed  the  fecret  of  difengaging  the 
foul  from  its  corporeal  prifon ;  claimed  a  familiar 
intercourfe  with  daemons  and  fpirits  ;  and,  by  si 
very  fingular  revolution,  converted  the  ftudy  of 
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fHAp.  philofophy  into  that  of  magic.  The  ancient  fages 
xiiJf*  had  derided  the  popular  fuperftition  ;  after  dif- 
guifing  its  extravagance  by  the  thin  pretence  of 
allegory ,  the  diCciples  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry 
became  its  moft  zealous  defenders.  As  they  agreed 
with  the  Chriftians  in  a  few  myfterious  points  of 
faith ,  they  attacked  the  remainder  of  their  theolo- 
gical fyftem  with  all  the  fury  of  civil  war.  The 
new  Platonitts  would  fcarcely  defcrvc  a  place 
in  the  hiftory  of  fcience  ,  but  in  that  of  the 
church  the  mention  of  tbem  wiU  very  frequently 
pceuB. 
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I   C  H  A  P,    XIV, 

.%'rouhles  <rfter  the  Abdication  of  Diocletian^  -r-  Death 
of  Conjiantii^.  —-  Elevation  of  Conjiantine  and  Max-^ 
^ntius  — f  Six  Emperors  at  thpfame  Time.  —  Death 
pf  Maximian  and  Galerius^  —  Viuories  ofConftari* 
tine  over  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  —  Reun^ion  of  tfic 
Empire  under  the  A^thoritu  of  Qonftantine^ 

JL  HE  balance  of  power  cftablished  by  Diocletian     ^^^^  ^ 
fubfifted  no  longer  than  while  it  was  fuftained  by    Period  of 
the  firm  and  dexterous  hand  of  the  founder.   It    c^viiwars 
required  fuch  a  fortunate  mixture  of  dififerent  tem-    fion. 
pers  and  abilities  ,  as  could  fcarcely  be  found  or    a.  d.  30^ 
even  expected  a  fecond  time ;  two  emperors  with-        ^'^* 
out  jealoufy,  two  Caefars  without  ambition,  and 
the  fame   general  intereft  invariably   purfued   by 
four  independent  princes.   The  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  was  fucceeded  by  eighteen 
years  of  difcord  and  confufion.   The  empire  was 
afflicted  by  five  civil  wars ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  was  not  fo  much  a  ftate  of  tranquillity 
as   a  fufpenfion  of  arms  between  feveral  hoftile 
monarehs ,  who ,  viewing  each  other  with  an  eye 
of  fear  and  hatred ,  drove  to  increafe  their  refpec- 
tive  forces  at  the  cxpence  of  their  fubjects. 

As  foon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  refign-»    character 
cd  the  purple,  their  Ration,  according  to  the  rules    *i"^**of  *' 
pf  the  new   conftitution  ,  was  filled  by  the  two    conftam 
Czefars,  Conftantius  and  Galerius  ,  who  immedi-    **"*• 
a^ely  aflumed  the  title  of  Auguftus  \  The  honour^ 
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eir  AP.  of  feniority  and  precedence  were  allowed  to  the  for- 
^^*  mer  of  thofe  princes ,  and  he  continued ,  under  a  new 
appellation,  to  adminider  his  ancient  department  of 
Gaul  ,  Spain  ,  and  Britain.  The  government  of 
thofe  ample  provinces  was  fufficient  to  exercife  his 
talents,  and  to  fatisfy  his  ambition.  Clemency, 
temperance  ,  and  moderation,  diftinguished  the 
amiable  character  of  Conftantius,  and  his  fortu- 
nate fubjects  had  frequently  occafion  to  compare 
the  virtues  of  their  fovereign  with  the  paflions  of 
Maximian ,  and  even  with  the  arts  of  Diocletian  \ 
Inflead  of  imitating  their  eadera  pride  and  magni-^ 
ficence ,  Conftantius  prefervecj  the  modefty  of  a 
Roman  prince.  He  declared,  with  unaffectqd  fini- 
cerity,  that  his  moft  valued  treafure  was  in  the 
Jiearts  of  his  people ,  and  that ,  whenever  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  throne,  or  the  danger  of  the  ftate, 
required  any  extraordinary  lupply,  he  could  de-r 
pend  with  confidence  on  their  gratitude  and  libe- 
rality ',  The  provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain  ,  and 
Britain  ,  fenfibie  of  his  worth  apd  of  their  own 
happinefs ,  reflected  with  anxiety  on  the  declining 
}iealth  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  the  tender 
age  of  his  numerous  family,  the  iffue  of  his  fecond 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Maximian, 

Sws?*'*^  The  ftern  temper  of  Galerius  was  caft  in  a  very 
different  n)ould  ;  and  while  he  commanded  the 
efteem  of  his  fubjects ,  he  feldom  cpndefcended  to 
folicit  their  affections.  His  fame  in  arms,  and  above 
AH,  the  fuccefs  of  the  Perfian  war,  had  elated  his 
haughty  mind,  which  was  naturally  impatient  of 
a  fuperipr  J  or  even  of  an  equal.  If  it  were  poflGble 
to  rely  on  the  partial  teftimony  of  an  injudicious 
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writer,  we  might  afcribe  the  abdication  of  Dioclc-    chap^ 
tian  to   the  menaces  of  Galeriqs,   and  relate  the      ^^^ 
particulars  of  iu  private  converfation  between  the 
two  princes  ,  in  which  the  former  difcovered  as 
much  pufiUanimity  as  the  latter  difplayed  ingrati* 
tude  and  arrogance  *.  But  thefe  obfcure  anecdotes 
are  fufficiently  refuted  by   an  impartial   view  of 
the»character  and  conduct  of  Diocletian.   What, 
ever  might  otherwife  have  been  his  intentions ,  if 
he  had  apprehended  any  danger  from  the  violence 
of  Galerius ,  his  good  fenfe  would  have  inftructed 
him  to  prevent  the  ignominious  conteft  ;  and  as  . 
.he  had  held  the  fceptre  with  glory,  he  would  have 
refigned  it  without  difgrace. 

After  the  elevation  of  Conftantius  and  Galerius    The  tw^ 
to  the  rank  of  Augufti^  two   new  Cafars  were  re-    srvtrus' 
quired  to  fupply  their  place ,    and  to  complete  the    and  Max^ 
fyftem  of   the   Imperial    government.    Diocletian    -'"^ 
was  fincerely  defirous  of  withdrawing  himfelf  from 
the   world ;     he    confidered   Galerius  ,    who   had 
married  his  daughter ,  as  the  firmeft  fupport  of  his 
family  aqd  of  the   empire  ;     and  he    contented  , 
without   reluctance  ,     that   his    fucceflbr   should 
affume  the  merit  as  well  as  the  envy  of  the  im-n 
portant  nomination.  It  wat  fixed  without  confult- 
ing   the  intereft  or  inclination  of  the  princes  of 
^  the  Weft.    Each  of  them  had  a  fon  who  was  arri- 
ved at  the  age  of  manhood ,  and  who  might  have 
been  deemed  the  raoft  natural  candidates  for  the 
vacant  honour.    But  the  impotent  refentment  of 
Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the 
moderate  Cqnftan(ius^   though  ^e  mights  dcfpife 
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fHAPi  the  dangers,  was  humanely  apprehenfive  of ^ the 
*^^'  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  two  perfotis  whom 
Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Csefar,  were 
ynuch  better  fuited  to  ferve  the  views  of  hit  am- 
bition ;  'and  their  principal  recommendation  feems 
to  have  confided  in  the  want  of  merit  or  perfonal 
confequence.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  Daza,  or,  as 
he  was  afterwards  called  ,  Maximin ,  whofe  too- 
ther was  the  fitter  of  Galerius.  The  unexperienced 
youth  ftill  betrayed  by  his  manners  and  language 
his  ruftic  education ,  when ,  to  his  own  attonish- 
xnent  as  well  as  that  of  the  world ,  he  was  invefted 
by  Diocletian  with  the  purple ,  exalted  to  the 
dignity  of  Caefar,  and  intrufted  with  the  fovereign 
command  of  Egypt  and  Syria  -.  At  the  fame  time, 
Severus,  a  faithful  fervant,  addicted  to  pleafure, 
but  not  incapalble  of  bufinefs ,  was  fent  to  Milan, 
to  receive  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  Maximian 
the  C?efarean  ornaments  ,  and  the  poffeffion  of 
Italy  and  Africa  *•  According  to  the  forms  of  the 
conttitution,  Severus  acknowledged  the  fupremacy 
of  the  weftern  emperor ;  but  he  was  abfolutcly 
I  devoted  to  the  commands  of  his  benefactor  Gale- 
rius ,  who ,  referving  to  himfclf  the  intermediate 
countries  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  thofe  of 
Syria ,  firmly  eftablished  his  power  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  full  confidence, 
that  the  approaching  death  of  Conftantius  would 
leave  him  fole  matter  of  the  Roman  world ,  we 
are  affured  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind  a 
long  fucceflion  of  future  princes ,  and  that  he  me- 
ditated his  own  retreat  from  public  life ,  af cer  he 
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should  hav^  accomplished  a  glorious  rdgn  of  about 
twenty  years  '. 

But  within  lefs  than  eighteen  months ,  two 
unexpected  revolutions  overturned  the  ambitious 
fchemes  of  Galerius.  ^  The  hopes  of  uniting  the 
weftern  provinces  to  his  empire,  were  difappointed 
by  the  elevation  of  Conftantine ,  whilft  Italy  and 
Africa  \vere  loft  by  the  fuccefsful  revolt  of  Max« 
ehtius. 

I.  The  fame  of  Gonftantine  has  rendered  pofterity 
attentive  to  the  moft  miiiute  circumftanc^s  of  his 
life  and  actions*  Tlie  place  of  his  birth ,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  his  mother  Helena ,  have  been 
the  fubject  not  only  of  literary  but  of  national 
difputes.  Notwithftanding  the  recent  tradition^ 
which  affigns  for  her  father,  a  British  king,  we 
are  obliged  to  confefs  ^  that  Helena  was  the 
daughter  of  an  iniikecper  ';  but  at  the  fame  time 
we  may  defend  the  legality  of  her  marriage,  againft 
thofe  who  have  reprefented  her  as  the  concubine 
of  Conftantius  *.  The  great  Conftantine  was  moft 
probably  born  at  Naiflus^  in  Dacia  '*  ;  and -it  is 
not  furprifmg ,  that  in  a  family  and  province  dil^ 
tinguished  only  by  the  profeflion  of  arms  ,  the 
youth  should  difcover  very  little  inclination  to 
improve  his  mind  by  the  .  acquifition  of  know- 
legde  ".  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  when 
his  father  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  C^efar; 
but  that  fortunate  event  was  attended  with  his 
mother's  divorce;  and  the  fplendour  of  an  Imperial 
alliance  reduced  the  fon  of  Helena  to  a  ftate  of 
difgrace   and  humiliation*    Inftead   of   following 
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tiiAP«    Conftantius  in  the  Weft,  he  remained  in  the  fer* 
*'^'       vice  of  Diocletian,    fignalized  his   Valour  in  the 
Vars  of  Egypt  and  Pcrfia ,  arid  gradually  rofe  to 
the  honourable  Ration  of  a  tribune  of  the  firft  or- 
der. The  figure  of  Conftantine  was  tall  and  majef- 
tic;    he  was  dexterous  in  all  his  exercifcs,  intrepid 
in  war,  affable  in  peace;    in  his  whole  conduct^ 
the  active  fpirit  of  youth  was  tempered  by  habitual 
prudence;  and  while  his  mind   was  cngroffed  by 
*  Ambition ,  he  appeared  cold  apd  infenfible  to^  the 
allurements  of  pleafure.  The  favour  of' the  people 
and  ibldiers,    who  had  named  him   as  a  worthy 
candidate  for  the  rank  of  G^efar,   ferved  only  to 
exafperate  the  jealoufy  of  Galerius;  ^tid  though 
prudence  might  reftraiil  him  from  cxercifing  any 
Open  violence,  an  abfoliite  monarch  is  feldom  at 
a  lofs  how  to  execute  a  fure  and  fccret  revenge  ". 
Every  hour  increafcd  the  danger  of  Conftantine , 
and  the  anjtiety  of  his  father,  who^  by  repeated 
letters,  expreffed  the  Warmeft  defire  of  embracing 
his  fon.    For  fome   time  the   policy .  of  Galerius 
fupplied  him  with  delays  and  excufes,  but  it  was 
impoflible  long  to  refufe  fo  natural  a  requeft  of  his 
affociate ,  without  maintaining  his  refufal  by  arms. 
The  permiffion   of  the   journey    was   reluctantly 
granted  ,  *  and  Whatever  precautions  the  emperor 
might  have  taken  to  intercept  a  return,  the  confe- 
quences  of  Which  ,   he  ,    with  fo   much   reafon , . 
apprehended,  they  were  effectually  difappointed  by 
the  irtcredible  diligence  of  Conftantine  '*.     Lea- 
ving  the  palace  of  Nicoroedia   in  the  night,    he 
travelled  poft  through  Bithynia  5  Thrace,  Dacia, 
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t^annonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  and amidft  the  joyful     chak 
acclamations  of  the  people  ,  reached  the  port  of      ^^* 
Boulogne ,   in  the  very  moment  when  his  father 
was  preparing  to  embark  for  Britaia  '*. 

The    British  expedition ,   and  an  eafy  victory    ^"^^  °* 
over  the  barbarians  of  Caledonia,  Svere  the  laft    tius.and 
exploits  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius.  He  ended  his    «ievation 
life  in  the  Imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  months    ftLntlne. 
after  he  had  received  the  title  of  Auguftus ,  and   a.  d.  30^* 
almoft  fourteen  years  and  a  half  after  he  had  been    ^"^^  *^* 
promoted  to   the  rank  of  Csefar^    His  death  >Yas 
immediately  fucceeded  by  the  elevation  of  Con^ 
fbintine.   The  ideas  of  inheritance  and  fuccelGod 
aie  fo  very  familiar ,  that  the  generality  of  man- 
kind coiifider^them   as  founded,  not  only  in  rea* 
fon ,  but  in  n^tur^  itfelf.  Our  itnagination  readily 
transfers  the  lame  principles  from  private  property 
to   public  dominion  :    and  whenever  a  virtuous 
father  leaves  behind  him  a  fon  whofe  merit  feems 
to  juftify  the  efteem,  or  even  the  hopes  of  the 
people  ,    the  joint  influence   of  prejudice  and  of 
affection  operates  with   irrefiftible   weight.    The 
flower  of  the  weftern  armies  had  followed  Con^ 
ftantius  into  Britain,  and  the  national  troops. were 
reinforced  by  a  numerous  body  of  Alemanni ,  who 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Crocus,  one  of  their  heredi- 
tary chieftains**.  The  opinion  of  their  own  import* 
ance  ,  and  the  afTurance  that  Britain ,  Gaul ,  and( 
Spain  Would  acquiefce  in  their  nomination,  were 
diligently  inculcated  to  the  legions  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  Conilantine.   The  foldiers  were  asked: 
\(^hether  they  could  jbefitate  a  moment  between 
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CHAP,     the  honbur  of  placing  at  thdr  head  the  worthy  foti 
^^"       of  their  beloved  emperor ,    and  the  ignominy  of 
,    tamely    "expecting    the    arrival    of  fome    obfcure 
ftranger ,  on  whom  it  might  pleafc  the  fovcreign 
of  Afia  to  beftow  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the 
Weft.    It  W4S  infinuated  to  them  ,  that  gratitude 
and   liberality   held  a  diflinguished  place  among 
the  virtues  of  Conflantinc  ;    nor   did  that  artful 
prince  shew  himfelf  to  the  troops ,  till  they  were 
prepared  to  falute  him  with  the  names  of  Auguft- 
us  and  Emperor.     The  throne  was  the  object  of 
his  defires  ;    ^nd  had  he  been  lefs   actuated  by 
ambition,    it  was  his   6nly  means  of  fafety.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  fen(i- 
ments  of  Galerius,  and  fufficiently  apprized^  that 
if  he  wished  to  live  he  muft  determine  to  reign; 
The  decent  and  even  obftinate  refiftance  which  he 
chofc  to  affect  '*,  was  contrived  to  juftify  his  ufur- 
pation ;  nor  did  he  yi^ld  to  the  acclatnations  of  the 
army,  till   he  had  provided  the  proper  itoiterials 
for  a  letter, ^vhich  he  immediately  difpatched  to  the 
eitaperor  of  the  Eaft.  Con ftan  tine  informed  hira  of 
the  melancholy  event  of  his  father  s  death,  modeft^ 
ly  aflerted  his   natural  claim   to    the  fucceflion  ^ 
and  refpectfully  lamented  ,    that  the  affectionate 
violence  of  his  troops  had  riot  permitted  him  to 
folicit   the    Imperial  purple   in    the    regular    and 
Conftitutional  manner.  The  firft  emotions  of  Gale- 
tius  were  thofe  of  furprife  j  difappointment ,  and 
rage;  and  as  he  could  feldom  reftrain  his  pafBons, 
he  loudly  threatened,    that  he  would  commit  to 
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the  flames  both  the  letter  and  the  meflenger.  But 
his  refentment  infenfibly  fubfided ;  and  when  he 
recollected  the  doubtful  chance  of  war,  when  he 
had  weighed  the  character  and  ftrength  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  he  confented  to  embrace  the  honourable 
accommodation  which  the  prudence  of  Conftanrine 
had  left  open  to. him.  Without  either  condemning 
or  ratifying  the  choice  of  the  British  army,  Vale- 
rius accepted  the  fon  of  his  deceafed  colleague , 
as  the  fovereign  of  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps ;  but  he  gave  him  only  the  title  of  C^far  , 
and  the  fourth  rank  among  the  Roman  princes , 
whilft  he  conferred  the  vacant  place  of  Auguftus 
on  his  favourite  Severus.  The  apparent  harmony 
of  the  empire  was  flill  preferved,  and  Conftantine, 
who  already  poffefled  the  fubftance,  expected, 
without  impatience ,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  honours ,  of  fupremc  power  ''* 

The  children  of  Conftantius  by  his  fedond  mar- 
riage were  fix  in  ntimber,  three  of  either  fex^  and* 
whofe  Imperial  dcfcent  might  hav^  foHcited  a 
preference  over  the  meaner  extraction  of  the  fon  of 
Helena.  But  Conflantine  was  in  the  thirty-fecond 
year  of  jiis  age ,  in  the  full  vigour  botli  of  mind 
and  body  /  at  the  time  when  the  eldeft  of  his 
brothers  could  not  poffibly  be  more  than  thirteen 
years  old.  His  claim  of  fuperior  merit  had  been 
allowed  and  ratified  by  the  dying  emperor  '*.  In 
his  laft-  moments,  Cohftantiiis  bequeathed  to  his 
eldeft  fon  the  care  of  the  fafety  as  well  as  greatnefs 
of  the  family;  conjuring  him  to  affume  both  the? 
authority  and  the  fcntimcnts  of  a  father  with  rc- 
Vol.  II.  L , 
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CHAP,    gard  to  the  children  of  Theodora.    Their  liberal 

^^^*      education  ,    advantageous  marriages  ,    the  fecure 

dignity  of  their  lives,  and  the  firft  honours  of  the 

ftate  with   which  they  were  invefted,  atteft  the 

fraternal  affection  of  Conftantine  ;    and  as  thofe 

princes  pofleffed  a  mild  and   grateful  difpofition^ 

they  fubmitted  without  reluctance  to  the  fuperio- 

rity  of  his  genius  and  fortune  **. 

Difcontent       II.  The  ambitious  fpirit  of  Galerius  was  fcarcely 

of  theRo.     reconciled  to  the  difappointmcnt  of  his  views  upon 

mans  at  ,^,i-  .  *     r  i  i\«» 

the  apprc-  the  Gallic  provinces,  before^ the  unexpected  lois 
henfron  of  of  Italy  woundcd  his  pride  as  well  as  power  in 
a  ftill  more  fenfible  part.  The  long  ^bfence  of 
the  emperors  had  filled  Rome  with  difcontent  and 
indignation ;  and  the  people  gradually  difcovered, 
that  the  preference  giyen  to  Nicomedia  and  Mi^ 
Ian,  was  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  particular  inclina- 
tion of  Diocletian ,  but  to  the  permanent  form  of 
government  which  he  had  inftituted.  It  was  in 
vain  that ,  a  few  months  after  his  abdication ,  his 
fticceffors  dAlicated ,  under  his  name ,  thofe  mag- 
nificent baths ,  whofe  ruins  ftill  fupply  the  ground 
as  well  as  the  materials  for  fo  many  churches  and 
convents  **.  The  tranquillity  of  thofe  elegant 
receffes  of  eafe  and  Juxtiry  was  difturbed  by  the 
impatient  mufmurs  of  the  Romans;  and  a  report 
was  infenfibly  circulated,  that  the  fums  expended 
in  erecting  thofe  buildings,  would  foon  be  requi- 
red at  their  hands.  About  that  time  the  avarice  of 
Galerius ,  or  perhaps  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate , 
had  induced  him  to  make  a  very  ftrict  and  rigo- 
rous^ inquifition  into  the  property  of  his  fubjectjr 
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for  the  purpofc  of  a  general  taxation,   both  on    Cha^* 
their  lands  and  on  their  perfons.  A  very  minute       *^^* 
furvey  appears  to   have  been  taken  of  their  real 
eftates;  and  \vherevcr  there  was  the  slighteft  fut 
picion  of  concealment ,    torture  was  very  freely 
employed  to  obtain  a  fincere  declaration  of  their  ^ 

perfonal  wealth  ".  The  privileges  which  had  ex- 
alted Italy  above  the  rank  of  the  provinces,  were 
no  longer  regarded  t  and  the  officers  of  the  reve- 
nue already  began  to  number  the  Roman  people  j 
and  to  fettle  the  proportion  of  the  new  taxes. 
Even  when  the  fpirit  of  freedom  had  been  utterly 
extinguished,  the  tameft  fubjects  have  fometimes 
ventured  torefift  an  unprecedented  invafionof  their 
property;  but  on  this  oCcafion  the  injury  Was  aggra* 
vatedbythe  inrtflt,  and  the  fenfe  of  private  intercft 
was  quickened  by  that  of  national  honour*  The  con* 
queft  of  Macedonia,  as  ytt  have  already  obferved, 
had  delivered  the  Rom^  people  from  the  weight 
of  perfonal  taxes.  Though  they  had  experienced 
every  form  of  defpotifm,  they  had  noWTOJoyed  that 
exemption  near  five  hundred  years ;  nor  could  they 
patiently  brook  the  infolence  of  an  Illyrian  pea- 
fant,  who,  from  his  diftant  refidencc  in  Afia  , 
prefumed  to  number  Rome  among  the  tributary 
cities  of  his  empire.  The  rifing  fury  of  the  people  ^     . 

was  encouraged  by  the  autliority,  or  at  leaft  the 
connivance,  of  the  fena-te;  and  the  feeble  remains 
of  the  Praetorian  guafds  ^  who  had  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend theif  own  diflfolutiotl  ,  embraced  fo  ho- 
nourable a  pretfence,  and  declared  their  readinefs 
to   draw  their  fwords    in  the    fervice   of   their 
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CHAP,     opprefled  country.  It  was  the  wish,  and  it  foon 
^^^'       became   the  hope  ,    of  every   citizen  ,    that  after 
expelling  from  Italy  their  foreign  tyrants  ,    they 
should  elect  a  prince  who ,  by  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  and  by  bis  maxims  of  government,  might 
^  once  more  deferve   the   title  of  Roman  emperor. 

The  name,  as  well  as  the  fituation ,  of  Maxentius^ 
tletermirml  in  his  favour  the  popular  enthufiafm. 
Maxentiut  Maxentius  was  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
emperor  at  ^^^^9  ^nd  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Galerius^ 
Rome,  His  birth  and  alliance  fecmed  to  offer  him  the 
fairefl;  promife  of  fucceeding  to  the  empire  ;  but 
his  vitires  and  incapacity  procured  him  the  fame 
exclufion  from  the  dignity  of  Csefar ,  which  Con- 
flantide  had  deferved  by  a  dangerous  fuperiority 
of  merit.  The  policy  of  Galeriws  preferred  fuch 
affociates ,  as  would  never  difgrace  the  choice , 
nor  difpute  the  commands  of  their  benefactor.  An 
obfcure  ftranger  was  therefore  raifed  to  the  throne 
gi  kaly ,  and  the  fon  of  the  late  emperor  of  the 
Weft  was  ^ft  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  private 
fortune  in  a  villa  a  few  miles  diftant  from  the 
capital,  the  gloomy  paffions  of  his  foul ,  shame , 
vexation,  and  rage,  were  inflamed  by  envy  on 
the  news  of  Conftantine'sTuccefs;  but  the  hopes  of 
Maxentius  revived  with  the  public  difcon tent,  and 
he  was  cafily  perfuaded  to  unite  his  perfonal  injury 
and  prctehfionswith  the  capfe  of  the  Roman  people. 
Two  Praetorian  tribunes  and  a  commiflary  of  pro- 
vifions  undertook  the  management  of  the.confpi- 
racy;  and  as  every  order  of  men  was  actuated  by 
the  fame  fpirit  ^  the  immediate  event  was  neither 
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doubtful  nor  difficult.  The  pr?efect  of  the  city , 
and  a  few  magiftrates,  who  maintained  their  fide- 
lity to  Severus  ,  were  maflacred  by  the  guards ; 
and  Maxentius  ,  invcfted  with  the-  Imperial  or- 
naments ,  was  acknowledged  by  the  applauding 
fenate  and  people  as  the  protector  of  the  Roman 
freedom  and  dignity.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Maximian  was  previously  acquainted  with  the 
confpiracy;  but  as  foon  as  the  ftandard  of  rebel- 
lion was  erected  at  Rome ,  the  old  emperor  broke 
from  the  retirement  where  the  authcWity  of  Diocle- 
tian had  condemned  him  to  pafs  a  life  of  melan- 
choly folitude,  and  concealed  his  returning  ambi- 
tion under  the  difguife  of  paternal  tendernefs.  At 
the  ilequeft  of  his  fon  and  of  the  fenate  ,  he  conde- 
fcended  to  re-affume  the  purple.  His  ancient  dignity, 
his  experience,  and  his  fame  in  arms,  added  ftrength 
as  well  as  reputation  to  the  party  of  Maxentius  **. 
According  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the  orders, 
of  his  colleague,  the  emperor  Severus  immediately 
haflened  to  Rome,  in  the  full  confidknce  ,  that, 
by  his  unexpected  celerity,  he  should  eafily  fup- 
prefs  the  tumult  of  an  unwarlike  populace ,  com- 
manded by  a  licentious  youth.  But  he  found  on 
his  arrival  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  againft  him, 
the  walls  filled  with  men  and  arms ,  an  experien- 
ced general  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  his  own 
troops  without  fpirit  or  affection.  A  large  body^ 
of  Moors  deferted  to  the  enemy ;,  allured  by  the 
promife  of  a  large  donative;  and,  if  it  be  true 
that  they  had  been  levied  by  Maximian  in  his 
African  war  ,    preferring  the  natural  feelings  of 
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pnAT.  gratitude  to  the  artificial  ties  of  allegiance.  Anu- 
*^^'  linus ,  the  Praetorian  praefect ,  declared  himfdf  in 
favour  of  Maxentius  ,  and  drew  after  him  the 
moft  confiderable  part  of  the  troops,  accuftomed 
to  obey  his  conomands.  Rome,  according  to  the 
expreflion  of  an  orator,  recalled  her  armies;  and 
the  unfortunate  Severus ,  deftitute  of  force  and  of 
counfel ,  retired ,  or  rather  fled ,  with  precipitation 
to  Ravenna.  Here  he  might  for  fome  time  have 
been  fafe.  The  fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able 
to  refift  the  attempts ,  and  the  moraffes  that  fur- 
rounded  the  town  were  fufficient  to  prevent  the 
approach ,  of  the  Italian  army.  The  fea ,  which 
Severus  commanded  with  a  powerful  fleet,  fecured 
him  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  provifions  ,  •  and 
gave  a  free  entrance  to  the  legions,  which,  on 
the  return  of  fpring,  would  advance-  to  his  affift-r 
ance  from  Illyricum  and  the  £aft  IVlaximian» 
who  conducted  the  fiege  in  perfon,  was  foon  con- 
vinced that  he  might  wafte  his  tinae  and  his  army 
in  the  fruitlefs  enterprife,  and  that  be  had  nothing 
to  hope  either  from  force  or  famine.  XSJ^th  an  art 
more  fuitaj^le  to  the  character  of  Diocletian  than 
to  his  own,  he  directed  his  attack  ,  not  fo  much 
againft  the  walls  of  Ravenna ,  as  againft  the  piind 
of  Severus.  The  treachery  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced, difpofed  that  unhappy  prince  to  diftruft 
the  moft  fipcere  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Tba 
^  emiflaries  of  Maximian  eafily  perfuaded  his  credu- 

lity, that  a  confpiracy  was  formed  to  betray  the 
town ,  and  prevailed  upon  bis  fears  not  to  expofo 
himfelf  to  the  difgrctiqn  of  an  irritated  conqueror. 
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but  to  accept  the  faith  of  an  honourable  capitula-    chap. 
tion.   He  was  at  firft  received  with  humanity  ,       ^'^^' 
and  treated  with  refpect.  Maximian  conducted  the 
captive  emperor  to  Rome  »    and  gave   him   the 
moft  folemn  aflurances  that  he  had  fecured  his  life 
by  the  refignation  of  the   purple.     But  Severus 
could  obtain  only  an  eafy  death  and  an  Imperial 
funeral.  When  the  fentence  was  figncd  to  him ,    a.  n.  507. 
the  manner  of  executing  it  was  left  to  his  own    ^•'^'^"^'y- 
choice;   he  preferred  the  favourite   mode  of  the 
ancients ,  that  of  openpg  his  veins :  and  as  foon 
as   he   expired  ,    his    body    was  carried   to    the 
fepulchre  which   had   been    conftructed   for    the 
family  of  Gallienus  **. 

Though    the    characters    of  Conftantine    and   Maximian 
Maxentius  had  very  little  affinity  with  each  other^    f '"hf  ** 
their  fituation   and  intercft  were  the  fame;    and    Fauiu, 
prudence  feemed  to  require  that  they  should  unite    »"<*  ^h® 
their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  Notwith-    AugaAus, 
ftanding  the  fupcriority  of  his  age  and  dignity,    toc^nr 
the  indefatigable  Maximian  paffed  the  Alps,  and   J'd!"307. 
courting  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  fovereign    March  n. 
of  Gaui ,  carried  with  him  his  daughter  Fauda  as 
the  pledge  of  the  new  alliance.    The    marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Aries  with  every  circumftance 
of  magnificence  ;    and  the    ancient  colleague  of 
Diocletian ,   who   again  aflerted  his  claim  to  the 
wcftern  empire,  conferred  on  his  fon-in-law  and 
ally  the  title  of  Auguftus.  By  confenting  to  receive 
that  honour  from  Maximian ,  Conflantine  feemed 
to  embrace  the  caufe  of  Rome  and  of  the  fenate ; 
but  his  profeilions  were  ambiguous ,  and  his  aiCfl;* 
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CHAP,     ance  slow    and  ineffectual    He    confidered  with 
^^^'      attention    the   approaching  conteft  between    the 
mafters  of  Italy  and  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and 
was  prepared  to  confult  his  own  fafcty  or  ambi* 
tion  in  the  event  of  the  war  **. 
Gaieritit  The  importance  of  the  occafion  called  for  the 

invader  prefcnce  and  abilities  of  Galerius.  At  v  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  collected  from  Illyricum  and 
the  Eaft,  he  entered  Italy,  refolved  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Severus,  and  to  chaftife  the  rebellious 
Romans ;  or  ,  as  he  expreffed  his  intentions ,  in 
the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian ,  to  extirpate 
the  fenate,  arid  to  deftroy  the  people  by  the  fword. 
But  the  skill  of  Maximian  had  concerted  a  pru- 
dent fyftem*of  defence.  The  invader  found  every 
place ,  hoftile ,  fortified  ,  and  inacceflible ;  and 
though  he  forced  his  way  as  far  as  Narni,  within 
lixty  miles  of  Rome ,  his  dominion  in  Italy  was 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  camp.  Senfible 
of  the  increafing  difficulties  of  his  enterprife ,  the 
haughty  Galerius  made  the  firft  advances  towards 
a  reconciliation  ,  and  difpatched  two  of  his  moft 
confidcrable  officers  to  tempt  the  Roman  princes 
by  the  offer  of  a  conference  and  the  declaration  of 
his  paternal  regard  for  Maxentius  ,  who  might 
obtain  much  more  from  his  liberality  than  he  could 
hope  from  the  doubtful  chance  of  war  *^  The 
offers  of  Galerius  were  rejected  with  firmnefs,  his 
perfidious  friendship  refufed  with  contempt,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  difcovere<^,  that,  unlefs 
he  provided  for  his  fafcty  by  a  timely  retreat,  he 
had  fotne  reafon  to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Severus. 
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The  wealth,  which  the  Romans  defended  againfl:  chap. 
his  rapacious  tyranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  ^^^* 
his  dcftruction.  The  name  of  Maximian  ,  the 
popular  arts  of  his  fon ,  the  fecret  diftribution  of 
large  fums,  and  the  promife  of  ftill  more  liberal 
rewards,  checked  the  ardour,  and  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  the  lUyrian  legions;  and  when  Galerius 
at  length  gave  the  fignal  of  the  retreat,  it  was 
with  fomc  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail  on  his 
veterans  not  to  defert  a  banner  which  had  fo  often 
conducted  them  to  victory  and  honour.  A  con- 
temporary writer  afligns  two  other  caufes  for  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  ;  but  they  are  both  of 
fuch  a  nature  ,  that  a  cautious  hiftorian  will 
fcarcely  venture  to  adopt  them.  We  are  told  that 
Galerius,  who  had  formed  a  very  imperfect  notion 
of  the  greatnefs  of  Rome  by  the  cities  of  the 
Eaft,  with  which  he  was  acquaintetr,  found  his 
forces  inadequate  to  the  fiege  of  that  immenfe 
capital.  But  the  extent  of  a  city  ferves  only  to 
render  it  more  acceffiye  to  the  enemy  ;  Rome 
had  long  fmce  been  accuftomed  to  fubmit  on  the 
approach  of  a  conqueror ;  nor  could  the  temporary  r 
enthufiafm  of  the  people  have  long  contended 
againfl:  the  difcipline  and.  valour  of  the  legions. 
We  are  likewife  informed,  that  the  legions  them- 
felves  were  ftruck  with  horror  and  remorfe,  and 
that  thore>  pious  fons  of  the  republic  refufed  to 
violate  the  fanctity  of  their  venerable  parent  *'. 
Bat  when  we  recollect  with  how  much  eafe ,  in 
the  more  ancient  civil  wars,  the  zeal  of  party, 
and  the  habits  of  military  obedience  had  converted 
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CHAP,  the  native  citizens  of  Rome  into  her  mofl:  inspla* 
^^^'  cable  enemies,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  diftruft  this 
extreme  delicacy  of  ftrangers  and  barbarians ,  who 
had  never  beheld  Italy,  till  they  entered  it  in  a 
hoftile  manner.  Had  they  not  been  reftrained  by 
motives  of  a  more  interefted  nature ,  they  would 
probably  have  anfwcred  Galerius  in  the  words  of 
Csefar's  veterans;  ,,  If  our  general  wishes  to  lead 
n  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  we  are  prepared  . 
»  to  trace  gut  his  camp.  Whatfoever  walls  he 
,5  has  determined  to  level  with  the  ground,  our 
»  hands  are  ready  to  work  the  engines :  nor  shall 
9>  we  hefitate ,  should  the  name  of  the  devoted 
J,  city  be  Rome  itfelf.  "  Thefe  are  indeed  the 
cxpreffions  of  a  poet;  but  of  a  poet  who  has  been 
diftinguished  and  even  cenfured  fpr  his  Ilrict 
adherence  to  the  truth  of  hiftory  ''. 
Misrc*  The  legions  of  Galerius  exhibit  a  very  melan- 

choly proof  of  their  difpofition ,  by  the  ravages 
which  they  committed  in  their  retreat.  They 
murdered,  they  ravished,  they  plundered,  they 
drove  away  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Italians, 
they  burnt  the  villages  through  which  they  pafled, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  country 
which  it  had  not  been  in  their  power  to  fubdue.  * 
During  the  whole  march,  Maxentius  hung  on 
their  rear,  but  he  very  prudently  declined  a  ge- 
neral engagement  with  thofe  brave  and  defperate 
Veterans.  His  father  had  undertaken  a  fecond 
journey  into  Gaul ,  with  the  hope  of  perfuading 
Conftantine,  who  had  aflembled  an  army. on  the- 
frontieiT,  to  join  the  purfuit  and  to  complete  the 
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victory.  But  the  actions  of  Confiantine  were  gui- 
ded by  reafon  and  not  by  refentment.  He  perfifted 
in  the  wife  refolution  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  divided  empire,  and  he  no  longer 
hated  Galerius  ,  when  that  afpiring  prince  had 
ceafed  to  be  an  object  of  terror  *'. 

The  mind  of  Galerius  was  the  moft  fufceptible 
of  the  ftcrner  paffions ,  but  it  was  not  however 
incapable  of  a  fincere  and  lading  friendship.  Lici- 
nius  ,  whofe  manners  as  well  as  character  were 
not  unlike  his  own ,  feems  to  have  engaged  both 
his  affection  and  efteem.  Their  intimacy  had  com- 
menced in  the  happier  period  perhaps  of  their 
youth  and  obfcurity.  It  had  been  cemented  by 
the  freedom  and  dangers  of  a  military  life ;  they 
had  advanced,  almoil  by  equal  (leps,  through  the 
fuccefUve  honours  of  the  fervice;  and  as  foon  as 
Galerius  was  invefted  with  the  Imperial  dignity, 
he  feems  to  have  conceived  the  defign*of  raifmg 
his  companion  to  the  fame  rank  with  himfelf. 
During  the  short  period  of  his  profperity  ,  he 
confidered  the  rank  of  Caefar  as  unworthy  of  the 
age  and  merit  of  Licinius  ,  and  rather  chofe  to 
referve  for  him  the  place,  of  Conftantius ,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Weft.  While  the  emperor  was 
employed  in  the  Italian  war,  he  intrufted  his 
friend  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube;  and  im-^ 
mediately  after  his  return  from  that  unfortunate 
expedition,  he  invefted  Licinius  with  the  vacant 
purple  of  Sevcrus  ,  rcfigning  to  his  immediate 
command  the  provinces  of  Illyricum  **.  The  news 
of  his  promption  was  no  fooner  carried  into  the 
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CHAP.     Eaft ,  than  Maximiii  ,  who  governed  ,  or  rather 
*'^*       oppreffed  ,     the  countries  of  Egypt  and    Syria  , 
betrayed  his  envy  and  difcontent,    difdained  the 
inferior  n^me  of  Caefar ,  and  notwithftanding  the. 
prayers  as  well  as  arguments  of  Galeriud,  exacted, 
alnaoft  by  violence,  the  equal  title  of  Augufbjs.  **. 
For  the  tirft,   and  indeed  for  the  laft  time,    the 
Roman. world  was  adminiftered  by  fix  emperors. 
Six  empe.  •Jn  the  Weft,  Conftantine  and  Maxentius  affected 
a.'d  308     '^  reverence  their  father  Maximian.  In  the  Eaft , 
Licinius  and  Maximin  honoured  with  more  real 
confideration  their  benefactor  Galerius.  The  oppo- 
fition  of  intereft  ,    and  the  memory  of  a  recent 
war,    divided  the   empire  into  two  great  hoftilc 
powers ;  but  their  mutual  fears  produced  an  appa- 
rent tranquillity,  and  even  a  feigned  reconciliation, 
till  the  death  of  the  elder  princes ,  of  Maximian , 
and  more  particularly  of  Galerius,  .gave  a  new 
direction  to   the  views  and  paffions  of  their  furvi- 
ving  afTociates. 
Misfor-        -  When  Maximian  had  reluctantly  abdicated  the 
Maxiral      empire ,  the  venal  orators  of  the  times  applauded 
an.  his  philofophic  moderation.    When   his  ambition 

excited,  or  at  leaft  encouraged,  a  civil  war,  they 
returned  thanks  to  his  generous  patriotifm,  and 
gently  cenfured  that  love  of  eafe  and  retirement 
which  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  public  fer- 
vice  '\  Biit  it  was  impoffible,  that  minds  like 
thofe  of  Maximian  and  his  fon ,  could  long  poffefs 
in  harmony  ^n  undivided  power.  Maxentius 
confidered  himfelf  as  the  legal  fovereign  of  Italy, 
/  elected  by  the  Roman  fenate   and  people ;    nor 
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would  he  endure  the  controul  of  his  father,  who  chap. 
arrogantly  declared ,  that  by  his  name  and  abi-  ^^^* 
lities  the  rash  youth  had  been  eftablished  on  the 
throne.  The  caufe  was  folemnly  pleaded  before 
the  Praetorian  guards ,  and  thofe  troops  ,  who 
dreaded  the  feverity  of  the  old  emperor ,  efpoufed 
the  party  of  IVlaxentius  '*.  The  life  and  freedom 
of  Maximian  were  however  refpected ,  and  he  re- 
tired from  Italy  into  Illyricum  ,  affecting  to  la* 
ment  his  paft  conduct ,  and  fecretly  contriving 
new  mifchiefs.  But  Galerius ,  who*  was  well  ac* 
quainted  with  his  character,  foon  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  dominions ,  and  the  lafl  refuge  of  the  . 
difappointed  Maximian  was  the  court  of  his  fon- 
in-law  Conflantine  '^  He  was  received  with 
refpect  by  that  artful  prince ,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  filial  tendemefs  by  the  emprefs  Faufla. 
That  he  might  remove  every  fufpicion ,  he  re- 
figned  the  Imperial  purple  a  fecond  time ,  '* ,  pro- 
fefling  himfelf  at  length  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  grcatnefs  and  ambition.  Had  he  perfevered 
in  this  refolution  ^  he  might  have  ended  his  life 
with  lefs  dignity  indeed  than  in  his  firft  retire- 
ment, yet ,  however ,  with  comfort  and  reputa- 
tion. But  the  near  profpect  of  a  throne  brought 
back  to  his  remembrance^  the  ftate  from  whence 
he  was-  fallen ,  and  he  refolved ,  by  a  defperatc 
effort ,  either  to  reign  or  to  perish.  An  incurfion 
of  the  Franks  had  fummoned  Conftantine,  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ; 
'  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  Hationedin  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Oaul.^   ^hich  lay  expofed 
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cHAf.  to  the  cntcrprlfes  of  the  Italian  emperor,  and  a 
^'^'  confiderable  treafure  was  depofited  in  the  city  of 
Aries.  Maxinaian  either  craftily  invented  ,  or 
haftily  credited  ,  a  vain  report  of  the  <leath  of 
Conftantine.  Without  hefitation  he  afcended  the 
throne  ^  feized  the  treafure  ,  and  fcattering  it 
.  \srith  his  accuftomed  profufion  among  the  foldiers, 
endeavoured  to  awake  in  their  minds  the  memory 
ofjhis  ancient  dignity  and  exploits.  Before  he 
could  eftablish  his  authority ,  or  finish  the  nego- 
tiation which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into 
with  his  fon  Maxentius  i  the  celerity  of  Conftan- 
tine defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the  firft  news  of 
his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  that  prince  returned 
by  rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone, 
embarked  on  the  laft  mentioned  river  ^t  Chalons, 
and  at  Lyons  trufting  himfelf  to  the  rapidity  of 
the- Rhone,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Aries,  with 
a  militwy  force  which  it  was  impoflible  for  Max- 
imian  to  refift,  and  which  fcarcely  permitted  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mar- 
feilles.  The  natrow  neck  of  land  which  joined 
that  place  to  the  continent  was  fortified  againft 
the  befiegers,  whilft  the  fea  was  open,  either  for 
the  efcape  of  Maximian ,  or  for  the  fuccours  of 
Maxentius ,  if  the  latter  should  chufe  to  difguife 
his  invafion  of  Gaul ,  under  the  honourable  pre- 
tence of  defending  a  diftr^ffed ,  or ,  as  he  might 
allege  ^  an  injured  father.  Apprehenfive  of  the 
fatal  confequences  of  delay ,  Conftantine  gave 
orders  for  an  immediate  aftault;  but  the  fcaling«> 
ladders  were  found  too  short  for  the  height  ,of 
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the  walls  ,  and  Marfeilles .  might  have  fuftained 
as  long  a  fiegc  as  it  formerly  did  againft  the 
arms  of  Caefar  ,  if  the  garrifon ,  confcious  either 
of  their  fault  or  of  their  danger,  had  not  pur- 
chafed  their  pardon  by  delivering  up  the  city  and 
the  perfon  of  Maximian.  A  fecret  but  irrevo- 
cable fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  FttrnaVy! 
the  ufurper ,  he  obtained  only  the  fame  favour 
vrhich  he  had  indulged  to  Scverus,  and  it  was 
published  to  the  world,  that,  oppreffed  by  the 
remorfe  of  his  repeated  crimes ,  he  ftrangled  him- 
felf  with  his  own  hands.  After  he  had  loft  the 
afliftance,  and  difdained  the  moderate  counfels, 
of  Diocletian ,  the  fecond  period  of^his  active  life 
was  a  feries  of  public  calamities  and  perfonal 
mortifications ,  which  were  terminated ,  in  about 
three  years,  by  an  ignominious  death.  He  de- 
ferved  his  fate ;  but  we  should  find  more  reafon 
to  applaud  the  humanity  of  Conftantine,  if  he 
had  fpared  an  old  man ,  the  benefactor  of  his  fa- 
ther ,  and  the  father  of  his  wife.  During  the 
whole  of  this  melancholy  tran  faction ,  it  appears 
that  Faufta  facrificed  the  fentiments  of  nature  to 
her  conjugal  duties  ". 

The  laft  years  of  Galerius  were  lefs  shameful    Death  of 
and  unfortunate ;   and  though  he  had  filled  with    caienus 
more  glory  the  fubordinate  ftation  of  Caefar ,  than    j,{^y 
the  fuperior  rank  of  Auguftus ,    he  preferved ,  till 
the  moment  of  his  death ,    the  firfl  place  among 
the   princes  of  the  Roman   world.     He  furvived 
his  retreat  from  Italy  about  four  years ,  and  wifely 
relinquishing  his  views  of  univerfal  empire  1,    h^ 
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CHAP,     devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  enjoy- 
^^^*       ment  of  pleafure ,    and  to  the  execution  of  fome 
works   of  public  utility,  among  which  we  may 
diftinguish   the  difcharging  into    the  Danube  the 
fuperfluous    waters   of  the   lake  Pelfo,    and    the 
cutting    down  the    immenfe  forefts    that  encom- 
pafled  it ;    an    operation  worthy   of  a  monarch  ^ 
fmce  it  gave  an  extenfive  country  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  his  Pannonian  fubjects  ".    His  death  was 
occafioned  by   a  very  painful  and  lingering  dif- 
order.     His    body ,    fwelled    by    an    intemperate 
courfe  of  life  to  an  unwieldy  corpulence,  was  co- 
vered with  ulcers ,    and  devoured  by  innumerable 
fwarms   of  thbfe  infects  ,    who  have  given  their 
name  to  a  moft  loathfome  difeafe  '^ ;  but  as  Ga- 
lerius  had  offended  a  very  zealous  and  powerful 
party  among  his  fubjects  ,    his  fufferings ,   inftead 
of  exciting   their    compaliion  ,   have   been  .  cele- 
brated as  the  vifible   effects  of  divine  juftice  '*. 
His  domi-    He  hdd  no  fooner  expired  in  his  palace  of  Nico- 
be'twecn^'^^"*^^^^'  than  the  two  emperors  who  were  indebted 
Maximin     for  thcir  purple  to  his  favour ,    began  to  collect 
andLici-     ^j^^jj.  forces,    with  the  intention  either  of  difpu- 

HI  us*  * 

ting,  or  of  dividing,  the  dominions  which  he  had 
left  without  a  mafter.  They  were  perAiaded 
however  to  defift  from  the  fbrmcr  defign  ,  and  to 
agree  in  the  latter.  The  provinces  of  Afia  fell 
to  the  share  of  Maximin ,  and  thofe  of  Europe 
augmented  the  portion  of  Licinius.  The  Hellef- 
pont  and  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  formed  their 
mutual  boundary ,  and  the  banks  of  thofe  narrow 
feas»   which  flowed  in  the  midft  of  the  Roman 

world. 
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world,   were  covered  with  foldiers,   with   arms^     fAki* 
and  with  fortifications.    The  deaths  of  Maximiaa       ^^^* 
and  of  Galerius  reduced  the  number  of  emperors 
to   four.     The   fenfe    of  their   true    intercft   foort  * 
connected  Licinius  and  Conftantinp ;    a  fecret  aL 
liance    was    concluded    between    Maximin     and 
iVIaxentius,    and  their  unhappy  fubjects  expected 
with  terror  the  bloody  confequences  of  their  in- 
evitable diffenfions ,    which   were    no-  longer    re- 
ftrained  by  the  fear  or  the  refpect  which  they  had 
entertained  for  Galerius  ".^ 

Among  to  many  crimes  and  misfortunes  occa*   AdmitiU 
fioned  by   the    paffions    of   the   Roman   princes,    conftan* 
there   is    fome    pleafure    in    difcovering   a   fmgle    *»««  in 
action  which  may  be  afcribed  to  their  virtue.    In    a.^d.  so^j. 
the  fixth  year  of  his  reign,    Conftantine  vifited    -*-3i2.. 
the  city   of  Autun  ,    and  generously  remitted  the 
arrears  of  tribute ,   reducing,  at  the  lame  time  the 
proportion  of  their  affeflment,    from   twenty. five 
to  eighteen  thoufand  heads ,    fubject  to   the   real 
and    perfonal  capitation  *%    Yet  even,  tliis  indul- 
geitce    affords    the  moft   unqueftionable   proof  of 
the   public   mifery.     This   tax  was  (o  extremely 
oppreffive ,    cither  in  itfelf  or  in  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting it,  that,  whilft  the  revenue  Was  increafedi 
by    extortion  ,    it  was   diminished  by   defpair :  a 
confiderable  part  of  the    territory  of  Autun   was 
left  uncultivated  ;   and  great  numbers  of  the  pro* 
vincials  rather  chofe  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws^ 
than  to   fupport  the  weight  of  civil   fociety.     It 
is  but  too  probable ,    that  the  bountiful  emperof 
relieved,  by  a  partial  act  of  liberality ,, one  among 
Vol.  11.  M 
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CHAP,  the  many  evils  which  he  had  caufed  by  his  gc- 
XIV*  neral  maxims  of  adminiftration.  But  even  thofe 
maxims  Were  lefs  the  effect  of  choice  than  of  ne- 
ceflity.  And  if  we  except  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mian ,  the  reign  of  Conftantine  in  Gaul  feems  to 
have  been  the  moft  innocent  and  even  virtuous 
period  of  his  life.  The  provinces  Were  protected 
by  his  prefence  from  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians, who  either  dreaded  or  experienced  his  ac- 
tive valour.  After  a  fignal  victory  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni  ,  feveral  of  their  princes 
Were  expofed  by  his  order  to  the  wild  beafts  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Treves ,  and  the  people  feem 
to  have  enjoyed  the  fpectacle ,  without  difcbver- 
ing ,  in  fuch  a  treatment  of  rcyal  captives  ^  any 
thing  that  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations 
or  of  humanity  *'. 
Tyranny  The  virtues  of  Conftantine  were  rendered  more 

ofMaxcn-  iHuftrious  by  the  vices  of  Maxentius.  Whilft 
itaiVand  ^^^  Gallic  proviuces  enjoyed  as  much  happinefs 
Africa.*  as  the  condition  of  the  times  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving J  Italy  and  Africa  groaned  under  the  do* 
0  minion  of  a  tyrant  as  contemptible  as  he  Was 
odious.  The  zeal  of  flattery  and  faction  has  in- 
deed tod  frequently  facrificed  the  reputation  of 
the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of  their  fuccefsful 
rivals;  but  even  thofe  writers  who  have  revealed, 
^'with  the  moft  freedom  and  pleafure,  the  faults  of 
Conftantine,  unanimously  confefs ,  that  IMaxen- 
tius  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profligate  **.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fupprefs  a  slight  rebel- 
lion in  Africa.    The  governor  and  a  few  adhe- 
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rents  had  been  guilty;  the  province  fufFered  for  Ctikfi 
their  crime.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Cirtha  and  ^^* 
Carthage,  arid  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile 
country  ,  were  Wafted  by  fire  and  fword.  The 
abufe  of  victory  was  followed  by  the  abufe  of  laW 
and  juftice.  A  formidable  army  of  fycophants 
and  delators  invaded  Africa  ;  the  rich  and  the 
noble  w^ere  cafily  convicted  of  a  connexion  with 
the  rebels;  and  thofe  among  them  who  e'xperi- 
cnced  the  emperor's  clemency  ,  were  only  pu-* 
nished  by  the  confifcatidn  of  their  eftates  *'.  Sd 
fignal  a  victory  Was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent 
triumph  ,  and  Maxentius  expofed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  fpoils  and  captives  of  a  Romart 
province.  The  ftate  of  the  capital  Was  no  lefs 
deferving  of  compaffiori  than  that  of  Africa. 
The  wealth  of  Rome  fupplied  an  inexhauftible 
fund  for  his  vain  and  prodigal  expences  i  and  thd 
njinifters  of  his  revenue  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
rapine.  It  Was  under  his  rei{2;n  that  the  method 
of  exacting  a  free  gift  from  the  fenators  Was  firft 
invented  i  and  as  the  fum  Was  infenfibly  increafed, 
the  pretences  of  levying  it ,  a  victory  ,  a  birth  ,  si 
marriage  ,  or  an  Imperial  confulship ,  Were  pro* 
portionably  nlultiplied  **.  Maxentius  had  itA* 
bibed  the  fame  implacable  averfion  to  the  fenate^ 
which  had  characterized  moft  of  the  former  ty* 
rants  of  Rome :  nor  Was  it  pofEble  for  his  un- 
grateful temper  to  forgive  the  generous  fidelity 
which  had  raifed  him  to  the  throtie^  and  fup-* 
ported  him  againfl  aU  his  enemies.  The  lives  ol 
the  fenators  ^ere   expofed  to  his   jealous  fufpi* 
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CHAP,  cions,  the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
^^^'  heightened  the  gratification  of  his  fenfual  paf- 
fions  *'.  It  may  be  prcfumed  ,  that  an  Imperial 
lover  was  feldom  reduced  to  figh  in  vain  ;  but 
whenever  pcrfuafion  proved  ineffectual ,  he  had 
recourfe  to  violence ;  and  there  remains  one  me- 
morable example  of  a  noble  matron ,  who  prc- 
ferved  her  chaftity  by  a  voluntary  death.  The 
foldiers  were  the  only  order  of  men  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  refpect ,  or  ftudi^d  to  pleafe.  He  filled 
Rome  and  Italy  with  armed  troops ,  connived  at 
their  tumults  ,  fuffered  them  with  impunity  to 
plunder ,  and  even  to  maffacre ,  the  defencelefs 
people  '^*;  and  indulging  them  in  the  fame  licen- 
tioufnefs  which  their  emperor  en'oyed,  Maxen- 
tius  often  beftowed  on  his  military  favourites  the* 
fplendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife,  of  a  fena- 
tor.  A  prince  of  fuch  a  character  ,  alike  inca- 
pable of  governing  either  in  neace  or  in  war., 
might  purchafe  the  fupport ,  but  he  could  never 
obtain  the  efteem  ,  of  the  army.  Yet  his  pride 
was  equal  to  his  other  vice5i.  Whilft  he  pafled 
his  indolent  Ijfe,  either  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  or  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of •  Sal- 
Juft,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
alone  was  emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes 
were  no  more  than  his,  lieutenants  ,  on  whom  he 
had  devolved  the  defence  of  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces, that  he  might  enjoy  without  interruptioa 
the  elegant  luxury  of  the  capital.  Rome,  which 
had  fo  long  regretted,  the  abfence,  lamented,  du- 
ring the  fix  years  of  his  reign ,  thqprefence  of  her 
fovereign  *'. 
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•     Though  Conftantine  might  view   the   conduct     chaf. 
of  Maxentius  with  abhorrence,    and  the  .fituation    n-^}^' 

f       1         r>  -1  Civil  war 

of    the  Romans   with    coropaffion  ,    we    have  no    between 
reafon  to   prefumc   that  he  would  have  taken  up    Co"ftan- 

*      .   I        ,  I'll  t^"e  and 

arms  to  puni>h  the  one  ,  or  to  reheve  the  other.  Maxen- 
But  the  tyrant  of  Italy  rashly  ventured  to  pro-  *'^"s. 
voke  a  formidable  enemy ,  whofe  ambition  had 
been  hitherto  reftrained  by  corifiderations  of  pru-' 
dcnce  ,  rather  than  by  principles  of  jufkice  **: 
After  the  death  of  Maximian,  his  titles  /  accord- 
ing to  the  eftabli'^'hed  cuftom  ,  had  been  erafed, 
and  his  ftatues  thrown  down  with  ignominy. 
His  fon,  who  had  perfecuted  and  defeited  him 
when  alive ,  affected  to  difplay  the  moft  pious 
regard  for  his  memory ,  and  gave  orders  that  a 
fimilar  treatment  should  be  immediately  inflicted 
on  all  the  ftatues  that  had  been  erected  in  Italy 
and  Alrjca  to  the  honour  of  Conftantinc.  That 
wife  prince,  who  fincerely  wished  to  decline  a 
war,  with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  which 
he  was  fufficiently  acquainted,  at  firft  diffembled 
the  infult  ,  and  fought  for  redrefs  by  the  milder 
expedients  of  negotiation,  till  he  was  convinced, 
that  the  hoftile  and  ambitious  defigns  of  the 
Italian  emperor  made  it  heceffary  for  him  to  arm 
inf  his  own  defence.  Maxentius  ,  who  openly 
avow,  d  his  pretenfions  to  the  whole  monarchy  of 
the  Weft ,  had  already  prepared  a  very  confider- 
able  force  to  invade  the  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
fide  of  Rhastia ;  and  though  he  could  not  expect 
any  afliftance  from  Licini^us,  he  was  flattered  with 
the  hqpc  that  the  legions  of  Illyricum ,  allured  by 

Ms 
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CHAP#  his  prefents  and  promifes ,  >vould  defert  tlje, 
fWV.  ftandard  of  that  prince ,  and  unanimously  declare 
themfelves  his  foldiers  and  fubjccts  *-.  Con- 
flantine  no  longer  hefitated.  He  had  deliberated 
with  caution ,  lie  acted  ^Yith  vigour.  He  gave  a 
private  agdience  to  the  ambafladors,  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  fenate  and  people,  conjured  him  to 
deliver  Rome  from  a  detefted  tyrant;  and,  with* 
out  regarding  the  timid  remonft ranees  of  his 
council,  he  refolved  /o  prevent  the  enemy,  and 
to  carry  the  >var  into  the  heart  of  Italy  '^ 
Frcpara.  '^he    cnterprife    was  as   full  of  danger    as    of 

fions,  glory  J  and  the  unfuccefsful  evelit  of  two  former 
invafions  was  futtjcient  to  infpire  the  moft  ferious 
apprehenfions.  The  veteran  troops  who  revered 
the  name  of  Maximian  ,  had  embraced  in  both 
thofe  wars  the  party  of  his  fon ,  and  were  now 
rcftrained  by  a  fenfe  of  honour,  as  well  as  of 
intereft,  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  a  fecond 
defertion.  Maxentius  ,  who  confidered  the  Praer 
torian  guards  as  the  firmed  defence  of  his  throne, 
had  increafed  them  to  their  ^  ancient  eftabhshr 
ment ;  and  they  compofed ,  including  the  reft  of 
the  Italians  who  were  inlifted  into  his  fervice, 
a  formidable  body  of  fourfcore  thoufand  men* 
Forty  thoufand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had 
been  raifed  fince  the  reduction  of  Africa.  Even 
Sicily  furnished  its  proportion  of  troops  ;  and 
t^e  armies  of  Maxentius  amounted  tp  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  thoufand  foot  ,  and  eighteen 
thoufand  bbrfc.  The  ^yealth  of  Italy  fupplied 
the  e^^penc^s  of  the  war;  and  the  adjap^nt  pror 
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vinces  were  cxhauftcd  ,  to  form  immcnfe  maga-  chaf. 
zincs  of  corn  and  every  other  kind  of  provifions.  ^^* 
The  whole  force  of  Conftandne  confifted  of 
ninety  thoufand  foot  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  *'; 
•and  as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  an  ex- 
traordinary attention  during  the  abfence  of  tl^e 
emperor  ,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  employ 
above  half  his  troops  in  the  Italian  expedition, 
unlefs  he  facrificed  the  public  fafety  to  his  pri- 
vate quarrel  '*.  At  the  head  of  about  forty 
thoufand  foldiers,  he  marched  to  encounter  an 
enemy  whofe  numbers  were  at  leaft  four  times 
fuperior  to  his  own.  But  the  armies  of  Rome, 
placed  at  a  fecure  diftance  from  danger  ,  were 
enervated  by  indulgence  and  hixury.  Habitua- 
ted to  the  baths  and  theatres  of  Rome  they  took; 
the  field  with  reluctance ,  and  were  chiefly  comr 
pofed  of  veterans  who  had  almoft  forgotten,  or* 
of  new  levies,  who  had  never  acquired,  the  ufc 
of  arms  and  the  5)ractice  of  war.  The  hardy 
legions  of  Gaul,  had  long  defended  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  againft  the  barbarians  of  the  North  5 
and  in  the  performance  of  that  laborious  fervicc , 
their  valour  was  exercifed  and  their  difciplinc 
confirmed.  There  appeared  the  fame  difference 
J)etween  the  leaders,  as  between  the  armies. 
Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempted  Maxentius  wih 
the  hopes  of  conqucft ;  but  thefe  afpiring  hopes 
foon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleafnre  and  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  inexperience.  The  -intrepid 
mind  of  Conftantine  had  been  trained  from  his 
earlieft  youth  to  war,  to  action  ^  and  to  miliury 
command.  M  4 
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i^HAP.         When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  itito  Italy, 
^^^*       he  was  obliged  ,    firft  ,    to  difcovei;',    and  then  to 

Conftan-  o         '  ^  i      i         -     i      r 

tinepafles  Open,  a  way  over  mountams  and  through  lavage 
the  Aif»i.  nations ,  that  had  never  yielded  a  paffage  to  a 
regular  army  ".  The  Alps  were  then  guarded 
by  nature ,  they  are  now  fortified  by  art.  Cita- 
dels conftructed  wiih  no  lefs  skill  than  labour 
and  expence  ,  command  every  avenue  into  the 
plain  ,  and  on  that  fide  render  Italy  almoft  in- 
acceffibie  to  the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia '*.  But  in  the  courfe  of  the  intermediate 
period ,  the  generals  ,  who  have  attempted  the 
paffage ,  have  feldom  experienced  any  difficulty 
or  refiftance.  In  the  age  of  Conftantine,  the 
peafants  of  the  mountains  were  civilized  and 
obedient  fubjects  ;  the  country  was  plentifully 
{locked  with  provifions,  and  the  ftupendous  high- 
.  ways  which  the  Romans  had  carried  over  the 
Alps  ,  opened  fcveral  communications  between 
Gaul  and  Italy  *^  Conftaij,tine  preferred  the 
road  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
.  of  mount  Ccnis,  and  led  his  troops  with  fuch 
,  active  diligence ,  that  he  defcended  into  the  plain 
of  Piedmont  before  the  court  of  IVlaxentius  had 
received  any  certain  intelligence  of  his  departure 
from  the  bi|nks  of  the  Rhine*  The  city  of 
Sufa,  however,  which  isfituated  at  the  foot  of 
IVIount  Cenis,  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and 
provided  with  a  garrifon  fpfficiently  numerous 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  an  invader ;  but  the 
impatience  of  Conftantine's  troops  difdained  the 
tedious   forms   of  a  fie^e.    The   fame  "day  tha(; 
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they  appeared  before  Sufa  ,  .they  applied  fire  to  chap, 
the  gates,  and  ladders  to  the  walls;  and  mount-  ^^^v, 
ing  to  the  affault  amidft  a  shower  of  ftones  and 
arrows,  they  entered  the  place  fword  in  hand, 
and  cut  in  pieces  .the  greateft  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  The  flames  were  extingui  hed  by  the  care 
of  Conftantine  ,  and  the  remains  of  Sufa  pre- 
ferved  from  total  deftruction.  About  forty  miles 
from  thence,  a  more  fcvere  conteft  awaited  him.  Battle  of 
A  numerous  army  of  Italians  was  affrmbled  under 
the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius  in  the  plains  of 
Turin.  Its  principal  ftrength  confifted  in  a  fpecies 
of  heavy  cavalry  ,  which  the  Romans ,  fince  the 
decline  of  their  difcipline  ,  had  borrowed  from  "the 
nations  of*  the  Eaft.  The  horfes,  as  well  as  the 
pocn,  were  clothed  in  complete  armour,  the  joints 
of  which  were  artfully  adapted  to  the  motions  of 
their  bodies.  The  afpect  of  this  cavalry  was 
formidable  ,  their  weight  almofl:  irrefiftible ;  and 
as,  on  this  occafion ,  their  generals  had  drawa 
them  up  in  a  compact  column  or  wedge ,  with  a 
sharp  point  ,  and  with  fprcading  flanks  ,  they 
flattered  themfeives  that  they  should  eafily  break 
and  trample  down  the  army  of  Conftantine.  They 
might  perhaps  have  fucceeded  in  their  defign ,  had 
not  their  experienced  adverfary  embraced  the  fame 
method  of  defence,  which  in  fimilar  circumftances 
had  been  practifed  byAurcliam.  The  skilful  cvolu* 
tions  of  Conftantine  divided  and  baffled  this  mafTy 
column  of  cavalry.  The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled 
in  confufion  towards  Turin ;  and  as  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  shut  againft  them ,  very  few  efcaped 
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©HAP.  the  fword  of  the  j/ictorious  purfuers.  By  this 
*^^'a  important  fervice,  Turin  deferved  to  experience 
the  cleniency  and  even  favour  of  the  conqueror. 
He  made  bis  entry  into  the  Imperial  palace  of 
Milan,  and  almoft  all  the  cities  of  Italy  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po  not  only  aiCkno\yledged  ihe 
power,  but  embraced  with  zeal  the  paity ,  of 
Conftantine  ^*. 

Siege  and  From  Milan  to  Rome,  the  ^milian  and  Fla^^ 
miniaa  highways  offered  an  eafy  march  of  about 
four  hundred  miles;  but  though  Conftantine  was 
impatient  to  encounter  tjic  tyrant ,  be  prudently 
directed  his  operations  againft  another  army  of 
Italians,  who,  by  th^ir  ftrength  and  pofition, 
ipight  cither  pppofe  his  progrefs,  or,  in  cafe  of  a 
misfortune,  might  intercept  his  retreat.  Ruricius 
Pompeianus ,  a  general  diftinguished  by  his  valout 
and  ability,  had  under  his  command  the  city  of 
Verona,  and  all  the  troops  that  were  Rationed  in 
the  province  of  Venetia.  As  foon  as  be  was  in- 
formed that  Conftantine  was  advancing  towards 
him,  he  detached  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ,  which 
was  defeated,  in  an  engagement  near  Brefcia,  and 
purfued  by  the  Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Verona.  The  neceflGty ,  the  importance ,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  fiege  of  Verona,  immediately 
prefented  themfelves  to  the  fagacious  mind  of 
Conftantine  ".  The  city  was  acceflible  only  by  a 
©arrow  peninfula  to\srards  the  weft ,  as  the  other 
three  fides  were  furrounded  by  the  Adige ,  a  rapid 
river  which  covered  the  province  of  Venetia,  from 
l^hence  the  befieged  derived  an  inexhauftible  fup- 
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ply  of  men  and  provifions.  It  was  not  without  chap, 
great  difficulty,  and  after  fev.eral  fruitlefs  attempts,  ^^• 
that  Conftantine  found  meani  to  pafs  the  river  at 
fome  diftance  above  the  city  ,  and  in  a  place 
where  the  torrent  was  lefs  violent.  He  then  en- 
compaffed  Verona  with  ftrong  lines,  pushed  his 
attacks  with  prudent  vigour,  and  repelled  a'defpc- 
rate  fally  of  Pompeianus.  That  intrepid  general, 
when  he  had  ufed  every  means  of  defence,  that  the 
ftrength  of  the  place  or  that  of  the  garrifon  could 
afford  ,  fccrctly  efcaped  from  Verona ,  anxious 
not  for  his  own  but  for  the  public  fafety.  With 
indefatigable  diligence  he  foon  collected  an  army 
fufficient  either  to  meet  Conftantine  in  the  field , 
or  to  attack  him  if  be  obftinately  remained  within 
his  lines.  The  emperor, ^ attentive  to  the  motions, 
and  informed  of  the  approach^  of  fo  formidable 
an  enemy,  left  a  part  of  his  legions  to  continue 
the  operations  of  the  fiege,  whilft;  at  the  head 
of  thofe  troops  oh  whofe  valour  and'fideUty  he  ' 
more  particularly  depended,  he  advanced  in  perfon 
to  engage  the  general  of  Maxentius.  The  army 
of  Gaul  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  ,  according 
to  the  ufual  practice  of  war ;  but  'their  experien- 
ced leader  ,  perceiving  that  the  numbers  of  the 
Italians  far  exceeded  his  own,  fuddenly  changed 
his  difpofition,  and  reducing  the  fecond,  extend- 
^d  the  front  of  his  firft  line ,  to  a  juft  proportion 
with  that  of  the  enemy.  Such  evolutions  ,  which 
only  veteran  troops  can  execute  without^  confufion 
in  a  moment  of  danger,  commonly  prove  deci- 
five  \  but  as  this  engagement  began  tpwards  the 
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CHAP,  clofe  of  the  day,  and  was  conteftcd  with  great 
^^^'  obftinacy  during  the  whole  nighc,  there  was  lefs 
room  for  the  conduct  of  the  generals  than  for  the 
courage  of  the  foldiers.  The  return  of  light  dif- 
played  the  victory  of  Conftantine,  and  a  field  ol: 
carnage  covered  with  mainy  thoufands  of  the 
vanquished  Itahans.  Their  general  Pompeianus 
was  found  among  the  slain;  Verona  immediately 
furrendered  at  difcretion ,  and  the  garrifon  was 
made  prifoners  of  war  '*.  When  »4ie  officers  of  the 
victorious  army  congratulated  their  mafter  on  this 
important  fuccefs  ,  they  ventured  to  add  fome 
rcfpectful  complaints,  ,of  fuch  a  nature,  however, 
as  the  moft  jealous  monarchs  will  liften  to  with- 
out difpleafure.  They  reprefented  to  Conftantine, 
that,  not  contented  with  performing  all  the  duties 
of  a  commander,  he  had  expofed  his  own  perfon 
with  an  excefs  of  valour  which  almoft  degenerated 
into  rashnefs  ;  and  they  conjured  him  for  the 
future  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  prefcrvation  of 
a  life,  in  which  the  fafety  of  Rome  and  of  the 
cfaipire  was  involved  ^\' 
Indolence  While  Comftantine  fignalized  his  conduct  and 
*fM^^^"  valour  in  the  field,  the  fovereign  of  Italy  appear- 
tius.  ed  infenfible   of  the  calamities  and  danger  of  a 

civil  war  which  raged  in  the  heart  of  his  domi- 
nions. Pleafure  was  ftill  the  only  bufinefs  of  Max- 
entius.  Concealirig  ,  or  at  leaft  attempting  to 
conceal,  from  the  public  knowledge  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  arms  *",  he  indulged  himfelf  in  a  vain 
confidence,  which  deferred  the  remedies  of  the 
approaching  evil ,    without  deferring  the  evil  it- 
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felf  *\  The  rapid  progrefs  of  Conftantine  **  was  chapi 
fcarcely  fufficient  to  awaken  him  from  this  fatal  ^^^^• 
fecurity ;  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  his  well-known 
liberality,  i^nd  the  nniajefty  of  the  Roman  name, 
which  had  already  delivered  him  from  two  inva- 
fions,  would  diflipatc  with  the  fame  .facility  the 
rebellious  army  of  Gaul.  The  officers  of  experience 
and  ability  ,  who  had  fcrved  under  the  banners 
of  Maximian,  were  at  length  compelled  to  inform 
his  effeminate  fon  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
he  was  reduced ;  and,  with  a  freedom  that  at  once 
furprifed  and  convinced  him ,  to  urge  the  neceffity 
of  preventing  his  ruin,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
his  remaining  power.  The  refources  of  Maxentius, 
both  of  men  and  money,  were  ftill  confiderable. 
The  Praetorian  guards  felt  hpw  ftrongly  their  own 
intereft  and  fafety  were  connected  with  his  caufe; 
and  a  third  army  was  foon  collected ,  more  nume- 
rous than  thofe  \i^hich  had  been  lofl:  in  the  battles 
of  Turin  and  Verona.  It  was  far  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops  in  perfon. 
A  ftranger  to  the  exercifes  of  war,  he  trembled 
at  the  apprehenfion  of  fo  dangerous  a  conteft  ;  and 
as  fear  is  comhionly  fuperftitious,  he  liftened  with 
melancholy  attention  to  the  rumours,  of"' omens 
and  prefages  which  feemed  to  menace  his  life  and 
empire.  Shame  at  length  fupplied  the  place  of  cou* 
rage  ,  and  forced  him  to  take  the  field.  He  was 
unable  to  fuftain  the  contempt  off  the  Roman 
people.  Thefcircus  refounded  with  their  indignant 
clamours  ,  and  they  tumultuously  befieged  the 
gates  of  the  palace  y  reproaching'  the  pufillanimit/ 
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of  their  indolent  fovereigti  ,  and  celebrating  the 
heroic  fpirit  of  Conftantinef  ".  Before  Maxentius 
left  Rome,  he  confulted  the  Sihylline  books.  The 
guardians  of  thefe  ancient  oracles  >  were  as  well 
VCrfed  in  the  arts  of  this  world ,  as  they  were  ig- 
tiorant  of  the  fecrets  of  fate  j  and  they  returned 
hin^  a  very  prudent  anfwer,  which  might  adapt' 
itfelf  to  the  event  ,  and  fecure  their  reputation 
whatever  should  be  the  chance  of  arms  '*. 

The  celerity  of  Conftantine's  march  ha?  been 
compared  to  the' rapid  conqucft  of  Italy  by  the 
firft  of  the  Caefars  ;  ndr  is  the  flattering  parallel 
repugnant  to  the  truth  of  hiftory ,  fince  no  more 
.than  fifty-eight  days  elapfed  between  the  fiirrendet 
of  Verona  and  the  final  decifion  of  the  War.  Con- 
{lantine  had  always  apprehended  that  the  tyrant 
Would  confult  the  dictates  of  fear,  and  perhaps 
of  prudence  ;  and  that ,  inftead  of  risking  his  laft 
hopes  in  a  general  engagement,  he  would  shut 
himfelf  up  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  His  ample 
magazines  fecured  him  againft  the  danger  of  farni- 
ne;  and  as  the  fituation  of  Conftahtine  adtfiitted 
iiot  of  delay,  he  might  have  been  reduced  to  the 
lad  neceffity  of  deftroying  with  fire  and  fword  the 
lm|)erial  city,  the  nobleft  reward  of  his  victory  * 
and.  the  deliverance  of  which  had  been  the  motive, 
or  rather  indeed  the  pretence,  of  the  civil  War  '^ 
It  was  with  equal  furprife  and  pleafure,  that  on 
his  arrival  at  a  place  called  Saxa  Rubra  ,  about 
nine  riailes  from  Rome  ^* ,  he  difcovcfcd  the  army 
of  Maxentius  prepared  to  give  him  battle  ^\  Their 
long,  front  filled  a  very  fpacious  plain  ,  and  their 
deep  array  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  ^ 
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v^bich  covered  their  rear,*  and  forbade  their  re-  chap, 
tiear.  We  are  injforcned,  and  we  may  believe,  that  '^^* 
Conftantine  difpofed  his  troops  with  confummate 
fkill  ,  and  that  he  chofe  for  himfelf  the  poft  of 
honour  and  danger.  Diftinguished  by  the  fplendour 
of  his  arms ,  he  charged  in  perfon  the  cavalry  of 
his  rival ;  and  his  irrefiftible  attack  determined  the 
fortune  af  the  day.  The  cavalry  of  Maxentius  was 
principally  compofed  either  of  unwieldy  cuirafliers, 
or  of  hght  Moors  and  Numidians.  They  yielded 
to  the  vigour  of  the  GaHic  horfe ,  which  poffefled 
mt>ie  activity  than  the  one,  more  firnlnefs  than 
the  other.  The  defeat  of  the  two  wings  left  the 
infantiy  without  any  protection  on  its  flanks,  and 
the  utidifciplined  Italians  fled  without  reluctance 
from  the  llandard  of  a  tyrant  whom  they  had 
always  hated ,    and  whom  they  no  longer  feared. 

The  Pr?etorians  ,  confcious  that  their  offences 
\vere  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  were  animated 
by  revenge  and  defpair.  Notwithftanding  their 
repeated  e£Fort8  ,  thofe  brave  veterans  were  unable 
to  recover  the  victory :  they  obtained ,  however , 
an  honourable  death ;  and  it  Was  obferved ,  that 
their  bodies  covered  the  fame  ground  which  had 
been  occupied  by  their  ranks  "•  The  confufion 
then  became  general,  and  the  difmayed  troops  of 
IVlaxentiuS' >  purfued  by  an  implacable  etiemy , 
rushed  by   thoufands   into    the    deep    and    rapid 

.  flream  of  the  Tyber.  The  eniperpr  himfelf  at^ 
tempted  to    efcape  back  into  the  city   over    the 

rMilvian  bridge  ,  but  the  crowds  which  prefled 
together  through  that  narrow  palfage ,  forced  him. 
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Uhap.    into  the  river,  where  he  was  immediately  drown-' 
^^^'       cd   by  the  weight   of  his  armour  '\    His  body  ^ 
which    had  funk  very   deep  into   the  mud  ,    was 
found  with    fome    difficulty  the    next  day.    The 
fight  of  his  head ,  when  it  was  expofed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  convinced  them  of  their  deliverance, 
and  admonished  them  to  receive  ,  with  acclamations 
of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  the  fortunate  Conftantine, 
who  thus  atchieved  by  his  valour  and  ability  the- 
moft  fplendid  enterprife  of  his  life  '** 
His  recep-        In  the  ufe  of  victory ,  Conftantine  neither  defef- 
tion,  y^^  j.j,g  praife  of  clemency  ,  nor  incurred  the  cen- 

furc  of  immoderate  rigour  '*.  He  inflicted  the  fame 
treatment ,  to  which  a  defeat  would  have  expofed 
his  own  perfon  and  family,  put  to  death  the  two 
Tons  of  the  tyrant  ,  and  Carefully  extirpated  his 
whole  race.  The  moft  diftinguished.  adherents  of 
Maxenfius  muft  have  expected  to  share  his  fate, 
as  they  had  shared  his  profperity  and  his  crimes*; 
but  when  the  Roman  people  loudly  demanded  a 
greater  number  of  victims ,  the  conqueror  refifted, 
with  firmnefs  and  humanity,  thofe  fervile  clamours 
which  were  dictated  by  flattery  as  well  as  by 
refentment.  Informers  were  punished  and  difcou- 
raged;  the  innocent,  who  had  fuffered  under  the 
late  tyranny,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  refto- 
rcd  to  their  eftates.  A  general  act  of  oblivion  quiet- 
ed the  minds  and  fettled  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, both  in  Italy  and  in  Africa  '*.  The  firft  time 
that  Conftantine  honoured  the  fenate  with  his 
prefence,  he  recapitulated  his  own  fervices  and 
exploits  in  a  modeft  oration ,  affured  that  illuf- 

trious 
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ridus  order  of  his  fmcerc  regard,  and  promifed  td     chapi 

ffteftabli>h  its  ancient  dignity  and  privileges.  The       *^^* 

grateful  fenate  repaid  thefe  unmeaning  profeflions 

by  the  empty  titles  of  honour ,  Vhich  it  was  yet 

in  iheir  power  to  bcftow ;   and  with%ut  prefuming 

td  ratify  the  authority  of  Conftdntine,  they  paiTed 

a  decree  to  aflign  htm  the  firft  rank  among  thd 

three  Augufti  who  governed  the  Roman  world  ^*i 

Games  and  feftivals  were  inftituted  to  preferve  the 

fame  of  his  victory^  and  feveral  edifices  raifed  at 

the  e^^pence  of  Maxentius,  were  dedicated  to  the 

hdnour  of  his  fuccefsful  rival.  The  triumphal  arch 

of  Conftantine  ilill  remains  a  melancholy  proof  of 

the  decline  of  the  arts  ,n and  a  firigular  teflimony 

of  the  nieaneft  vanity.   As  it  Was  not  poflible  to 

find  in  the  capital  of  the  empire ,  a  fculptor  wha 

was  capable  of  adortiing  that  public  nionument ; 

the  arch  of  Trajan ,  without'  any  refpect  either  for 

his  memory  or  for  the -rules  of  propriety  ,    was 

ftripped  of  its  moft  elegant  figures.  The  difference 

of  times  and  perfons ,  of  actions  and  characters  4 

was  totally   difregarded;    The   Parthian    captives 

appear  proftfgte  at  the  feet  of  ia  prince  who  never 

carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  curious 

antiquarians  can  ftill  difcover  the  head  of  Trajan 

on  the  trophies  of  Conftaatine.    The  new  orna-* 

ments  Which  it  was  necelTary  to  introduce  between! 

the  Vacancies  of  ancient  fcul^)ture ,    are  executed. 

in  the  rudeft  and  moft  unskilful  manner  ^^ 

The  final  abolition  of  the  Praetorian  guatds  was   kndc^ii* 
a  meafure  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  revenge.  Thofe   ^"<'*** 
haughty  troops ,  whofc  numbers   and  privileges 
Vol.  IL  N        • 
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CHAP,  iiad  bccti  rcftbred,  and  even  augmented,  by  Ma- 
^^*  xentius,. were  for  ever  fuppreffed  by  Conftantine. 
Their  fortified  camp  was  deftroyed ,  and  the  few 
Praetorians  who  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  fword, 
were  diiperfetf  among  the  legions  ,  and  bani.^hed 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  wheie  they  mi^ht 
be  ferviceable  without  again  beiioming  dangerou$^^ 
By  fuppreffing  the  troops  which  were  ufually  fta- 
tioned  in  Rome ,  Contiantine  gave  the  fatal  blow 
to  the  dignity  of  the  fenate  and  people ,  and  the 
di(armed  capital  was  expofed  without  protection 
to  the  infults  or  neglect  of  its  diftant  maften  We 
may  obferve  ,  that  in  this  laft  effort  to  prefervc 
their  expiring  freedom ,  the  Romans  ^  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  a  tribute ,  had  raifed  Maxentius 
to  the  throne.  He  exacted  that  tribute  from  the 
fenate  under  the  name  of  a'  free  gift.  They  im- 
plored the  alf]ftance  of  Conftantine.  He  vanquished 
the  tyrant ,  and  converted  the  free  gift  into  a 
perpetual  tax.  The  fenators,  according  to  the  de- 
claration which  was  required  of  their  property, 
were  divided  into  feveral  clafies.  The  raoft  opulent 
paid  annually  eight  pounds  of  gold  ,  the  next.clais 
paid  four,  the  laft  two,  and:  thofc  whofe  poverty 
might  have  claimed  an  exemption  ,  were  affeffed 
however  at  fevfcn  pieces  of  gold.  Befidesthe  regu- 
lar members  of  the  fenate  ,  their  fons ,  their  de- 
fcendants  ,  and  evcif  their  relations ,  enjoyed  the 
vain  privileges,  and  fupported  the  heavy  burdens, 
of  the  fenatorial  order  ;  nor  will  it  any  longer 
excite  our  furprife  ,  that  Conftantine  should  be 
attentive  to  increafe  the  number  of  perions  who 
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Were  included  under  fo  ufeful  a  defcriptlon  ^\ 
After  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  ,  the  victorious 
tmperor  pjtffed  no  more  than  tWo  or  three  months 
in  Rome,  which  he^vifited  twice  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life ,  to  celebrate  the  fokmn  fefti- 
vals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twentieth  years  of 
his  reign.  Conftantine  Was  almoft  perpetually  in 
motion  to  exercife  the  legions  ,  Or  .to  inl*pcct  the 
ftate  of  the' provinces.  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia, 
Sirmium  ,  Naiffus  , ,  and  TKeffalonica  ,  Were  the 
occafional  places  of  his  refidence ,  ti}l  he  founded 
a  NEW  Rome  on  the  confines  o£  Europe  and 
Afia"* 

Before  Conftantine  marched  into  Italy,  he  had 
fecured  the  friendship,  or  at  leaft  the  neutrality, 
of  Liciriius ,  the  lUyrian  emperor.  He  had  promi- 
fed  his  fitter  Conftantia  in  marriage  to  that  prince; 
but  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  was  deferred 
^till  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war ,  and  the  in- 
tcrview  of  the  tWo  emperors  at  Milan  ,  which 
Was  appointed  ^  for  that  purpofe  ,  appeared  to 
cement  the  union  of  their  families  arid  interefts  ^*, 
iri  the  midft  of  the  public  feftivity  they  were 
fuddenly  obliged  to  take  leave  of  each  other.  An 
inroad  of  the  Fra^s  fummoned  Conftantine  *to 
the  Rhine ,  and  the  hdftile  approach  of  the  fove- 
teign  of  Afia  demanded  the  immediate  prefence  of 
Litinius.  Maxiroin  had  been  the  fecret  ally  of 
Maxentius  ,  and  without  being  difcouraged  by 
his  fate,  herefolved  to  try  the.  fortune  of  a  civil 
War.  He  moved  out  of  Syria  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Bithynia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  feafoa 
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ukp     ^^^  fevere  and   tcnipeftuoiis  ;    great  numbers   of 

•  XIV.*     naeh  as  well  as  horfes  perished  in  the  fnow;  and 

as    the  roads  -N^ere' Broken  up  by  inceffant   raihs  , 

he  >Va$  obliged  to  leave  behind  h!ra  a  fconfiderable 

part  of  the  he^vy  baggage  ,  which  A)^as  unjJble  to 

follow  the  rapidity  of  his  forced  marches.  By  this 

cxtraordinaijy  effort  of  diligence,  he  arrived     wi'h 

a  haraffed  but  formidable  army  ,  on  the  banks  of 

the  Thracian  Bofphorus ,  before  the  lieutenant??  of 

Licinius    were    apprifibd  of  his  hoftile  intentions. 

Bjrzantiurtii  furi-endered  to  the  power  of  Maximin, 

after  a  fiege  of  eleven  day?,   he  was  detained  fome 

days  under  the  walls  of  Heraclea;  and  he  had  n5 

fooner  taken  poffeffion  of  that  city,  than  hef  \Vas 

alarmed   by  the   intelligence ,    that   Liciinius  bad 

pitched  his  camp  at  the  diftance  bf  only  eiehteen 

The  it'      miles.  After  a  fruitlefs  negociation ,  in  which  the 

ftat, April   ^^^  princes   attempted   to  feduce   the  fidblify  6( 

each  other's  adherents,  they  had  recourfe  to  arms. 

The  emperor  of  the  Eaft  commanded  a  difciplined 

and  veteran  army  of  above  jfeventy  thoufand  men, 

and    Licinius  ,    \vho   had   collected    about    thirty 

thoufand  Illyrians ,    was  at  firft  oppreffed  by  the 

fuperiority  of  numbers.    His  roili«tary  skill  ,    and 

the  firmnefs  of  his  troops  ,  reftored  the  day,  and 

obtained  a  decifive  victory.  The  incredible  fpeed 

^vhich   Maximin  exerted  in  his  flight,    is   mtich 

more  celebrated  than   his  prowefs   in   the  battle. 

Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  he  was  feen  pale, 

trembling,  and   >yithout  his  Imperial  Ornaments, 

at  Nicomedia,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  from 

the  place  of  his  defeat.  The  Wealtjh  of  Afia  Was 
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yet  uocxhaufted  ;    and  Aough  the  flower  of  his     ghap. 
veterans  hid  ftllcn  in  the  late  action  ,  he  had  ftill       ^^V- 
power ^   if  he   could   obtain   time,  to  draw  veiy 
numerous  levies   from    Syria  and  Egypt.   But  he    and  death 
furvived  his  misfortune  only  three  or  four  months.    *^****  ^°'' 
His  death,  which  happened  at  Tarfus,  was  vari-    Auguft. 
ously  afcribed  to  defpair,  to   poifon,  and   to   the 
divine  juftice.  As  Maximin  was  alike  deftitute  of 
abilities  and  of  virtue,   he  was  lamented   neither 
hy  the  pepple  nor  by  the  foldiers.  The  provinces 
of  the  Eaft  ,  delivered  from   the   terrors  of   civil 
war ,    cheerfully  acknowledged   the  authority   of     - 
Licinius  ^*. 

The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  him    two    cnjcit^ 
children  ,    a  boy  of  about  eight  ,   and  a  girl  of  ©I'LioJ, 
about   feven  ,    years   old.     Their   inoSenfive   age         ' 
might  have  excited  companion ;    but  the  compaf- 
fion  of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  refource  ,  nor 
did  it  reftrain  him  irom  extinguishing  the  name  and 
memory  of  his  adverfary.  The  death  of  Severianus 
will   admit    of  lefs   excufe  ,     as   it   was    dictated 
neither  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.  The  conqueror 
had  never  received  any  injury  from   the  father  of 
that  unhappy  youth,   and  the    short  and  obfcurc 
reign  of  Severus  in  a  diftant   part  of  the  ernpire 
was  already  forgotten.  But  the  execution  of  Can- 
didianus  was  an  act  of  the  blacked  cruelty  and 
ingratitude.  He  was  the   natural  fon  of  Galerius, 
the  friend  and  bentfactor  of  Licinius.  The  pjcudent 
father   had  judged  him  too  young  to  fuftaiii  the 
weight  of  a  diadem ;  but  he  hoped  that  undcfr  the 
protection  of  princes ,  who  w.^re  indebted  to  his 
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CHA>.    f4Vourfor  the  Imperial  purple,  Candidianus  might 
^^*      pals  a  fecure  and  honourable  life.     He  was  now 
advancing  towards  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  royalty  of  his  birth,  though  unfupported 
either  by   merit  or  ambition  ,    was   fufficient  to 
exafperate   the  jealous  mind  of  Licinius  '\    To 
thefe  innocent  and  illuftrious  victims  of  his  tyran- 
ny, w6  muft  add  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian.  When  that   prince  conferred 
on  Galerius  the  title  of  Capfar ,  he  had  given  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Valeria,  whofe  melancholy 
adventures  might, furnish  a' very  fingular  fubjcct 
Unfortn.      for  tragedy.  She  had^fulHIIed  and  even  furpaffed 
aitefatcof  the  duties  of  a  wife.  As  she  had  not  any  children 
Vaieri!fan(!  hcrfelf,  she  condefcendcd  to  adopt  the  illegitimate 
her  mo.      fon  of  hei»husband,  and  invariably  difplayed  to. 
^^'^  wards    the   unhappy   Candidianus    the   trndernefs 

and  anxiety  of  a  real  mother.  After  the  death  of 
Galerius,  her  ample  pofTeffions  provoked  the  ava- 
rice ,  and  her.perfonal  attractions  excited  the  dc- 
fires,  of  his  fucceffor  Maximin  *\  He  had  a  wife 
ftill  alive  ,  but  divorce  was  permitted  by  the 
Koman  law ,  and  the  fierce  paffions  of  the  tyrant 
demanded  an  immediate  gratification.  The  anfwer 
of  Valeria  was  fuch  as  became  the  daughter  and 
V^idow  of  emperors;  but  it  was  tempered  by  the 
prudence  which  her  defencelefs  condition  compel- 
led her  to  obfcrve.  She  rcprefcnted  to  the  perfons 
whom  Maximin  had  employed  on  this  occafion, 
33  that  even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman  of 
.  ,5  her  character  and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought 
9)  of  fecond  nuptials ,  decency  at;  lea|i  muft  forbid 
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^  lier  to  liften  to  his  addr^fles  at  a  time  when  the  chaf, 
yy  ashes  of  her  husband  and  his  benefactor  were  ^^' 
n  ftill  warm;  and  while  the  forrqws  of  her  mind 
5>  were  ftill  expreffed  by  her  mourning  garments, 
n  She  ventured  to  declare,  that  she  could  place 
f>  very  little  confidence  in  the  profeflions  of  a 
p  man  ,  whofe  cruel  inconftancy  was  capable  of 
j>  repudiating  a  faithful  and  affectionate  'w»fe  '*.  '^ 
On  this  repulie  ,  the  love  of  *Maximin  was  con* 
verted  into  fury,  and  as  witnefTes  and  judges  were 
Always  at  his  difpofal  ,  it  \yas  eafy  for  him  to 
cover  his  fury  w^^h  an  appearance  of  legal  proceed* 
ings  ,  and  to  adault  the  reputation  as  \^ell  as  the 
happinefs  of  Valeria.  Her  eftates  were  confifcated, 
her  eunuchs  and  domeftics  devoted  to  the  mod 
inhuman  tortures,  and  feveral  innocent  and  refpect- 
able  matrons  ,  who  were  honoured  with  hep 
friendship,  fuffered  death,  on  a  falfe  accufation 
of  adultery.  The  emprefs  herfelf ,  together  with 
Jier  mother  Prifca,  yras  condemned  to  exile;  and 
as  they  were  ignominiously  hurried  from  place  tp 
place  before  they  were  confined  to  a  fequeftered 
village  in  the  deferts  of  Syria ,  they  ei^pofed  their 
shame  and  diftrefs  to  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft, 
which,  during  thirty  yeai^,  had  rcfpected  their 
auguft  dignity.  Diocletian  made  feveral  ineffectual 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter; 
and,  as  the  laft  return  that  he  expected  for  thfe 
Imperial  purple.,  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
Maximin  ,  he  entreated  that  Valeria  might  be 
permitted  to  share  his  retirement  of  Salona,  and 
to  clofe   the  eyes  of  her  a$icted  father  '^   i|e 
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f  HAF.  cntreatcH,  but  as  he  could  no  longer  threaten ,  his 
^^*  prayers  were  received  with  coldnefs  and  difdain  ; 
and  rhe  pride  of  Maximin  was  gratified,  in  tr^at* 
ing  Diocletian  as  a  fuppliant,  and  his  daughter  as 
a  criminal.  The  death  of  Maximin  feemed  to 
aflure  the  cmpreffes  of  a  favourable  alteration  in 
their  fortune.  The  public  diforders  relaxed  the 
vigilance  of  their  ^uard,  and  they  eafily  found 
means  to  efcape  from  the  place  of  their  exile ,  and 
to  repair ,  though  with  fome  precaution ,  and  in 
rfifguife,  to  the  court  of  Licinius.  His  behaviour, 
in'  the  firft  days  of  liis  reign ,  and  the  honburable 
reception  which  he  gave  to  young  Candidianus  , 
infpired  Valeria  with  a  fecret  fatii^faction,  both  on 
her  own  account ,  and  on  that  of  her  adopted  fon. 
But  thefe  grateful  profpects  were  foon  fucceeded 
by  horrour  and  aflonishment  ,  and  the  bloody 
executions  which  ftained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia^ 
fufficiently  convinced  ^her,  that  the  throne  of  Max- 
imin was  filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than 
himfelf. .  Valeria  confulted  her  fafety  by  a  hafty 
flight ,  and ,  ftill  accompanied  by  her  mother  Frif- 
ca,  they  wandered  above  fifteen  months  '*  through 
the  provinces,  concealed  in  the  difguife  of  plebeian 
habits.  They  were  at  ^ngth  difcovered  at  ThefTa- 
lonica ;  and  as  the  fentence  of  their  death  was 
already  pronounced ,  they  were  immediately  be- 
headed ,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  fea. 
The  people  gazed  on  the  melancholy  fpectacle; 
but  their  grief  and  indignation  were  fupprefTed  by 
the  terrors  of  a  military  guard.  Such  was  the 
fiQ^orcby  fate,  of  the  >yife  and  daughter  of  Dio- 
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detian.  We  lament  their  misfortunes,  we  cannot 
difcover  their  crimes,  and  whenever  idea  we  may 
juftly  entertain  of  the  cruelty  of  Licinius ,  it  re- 
mains  a  matter  of  furprife ,  that  he  was  not  con- 
tented with  fome  more  fecret  and  decent  method 
of  revenge  ". 

The  Roman  world  was  now  divided  between 
Gonftantine  and  Licinius  ,  the  former  of  whom 
was  mafter  of  the  Weft ,  and  the  latter  of  the  tine  and 
Eaft.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  ^»*^^°»"« 
the  conquerors ,  fatigyed  with  civil  war ,  and  con- 
nected by  a  private  as  well  as  public  alliance  , 
would  have  renounced,  or  at  leaft  would  have 
fufpended,'  any  farther  defigns  of  ambition.  And 
yet  a  year  had  fcarcely  elapfed  after  the  death  of 
Maximin  ,  before  the  victorious  emperors  turned 
their  arms  againft  each  other.  The  genius,  the 
fuccefs,  and  the  afpiring  temper ,  of  Conftantine , 
may  feem  to  mark  him  out  as  the  aggreflpr  ;  but 
the  perfidious  character  of  Licinius  juftiBes  the 
moft  unfavourable  fufpicions  ,  and  by  the  faint 
light  which  hiftory  reflects  on  this  tranfaction  ", 
we  may  difcover  a  confpiracy  fomented  by  his 
arts  againft  the  authority  of  his  colleague.  Con- 
ftantine  had  lately  given  his  After  Anaftafia  in 
marriage  to  Baflianus,  a  man  of. a  confiderable 
family  and  fortuqe ,  and  had  elevated  his  new 
kinfman  to  the  rank  of  Caefar.  According  to 
the  fyftem  of  government  inftituted  by  Diocle- 
tian ,  Italy ,  and  perhaps  Africa ,  were  defigned 
for  his  department  in  the  empire..  But  the  per- 
formance of  the  pfomifed  favour  \f as  either  at- 
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tHkVf     tended  with  fo  much  delay,  or  accompanied  with 
^^*       fo  many  unequal   conditions,  that  the  fidelity  of 
Baffianus   was   alienated   rather  than    fecured  by 
the  honourable  diftinction  which  he  had  obtained. 
His  nomination   had  been  ratified  by  the  confent 
of  Licinius ,  and  that  artful  prince,    by  the  means 
of  his  emiiTaries,    foon  contrived  to  enter  into  a 
fecret    and    dangerous    correfpondence    with    the 
new  Caefar ,   to  irritate  his    difcontents ,   ai^d  to 
y     urge  him   to  the  rash    enterprife   of  extorting  by 
violence   what  he   might  in  vain  folicit  from  the 
juftice  of  Conftantine.     But  the  vigilant  emperor 
difcpvered   the   confpiracy  before  it  was  ripe  for 
execution  ;    and ,   after  folemnly  renouncing    the 
alliance  of  Baffianus,  defpoiled  him  of  the  pur- 
ple ,  and  inflicted  the  deferved  punishment  on  his 
treafon  and  ingratitude.    The  haughty  refufal  of 
Licinius ,  when  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  the 
criminals  ,    who   had    taken  refuge  in  his   domi- 
nions ,    confirmed    the    fufpicions    already   enter^ 
tained  of  his  perfidy;  and  the  indignities  offered  at 
JEmona,    on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,   to  the  flatucs 
of  Conftantine ,  became  the  Cgnal  of  difcord  be- 
tween the  two  princes  ". 
Tittt  civil        The  firft  battle  was  fought  near  Cibalis^  a  city 
war  be-       ^f  Pannonia ,  .fituated  on  the  river  Save  ,    about 
them.         fifty  nxiies    abovc    Sirmium  ".     From   the  incon- 
^attiepf     fiderable  forces   which  in   this  important  contefl; 
cibaiis.       ^^y^  fy^jj  powcrful    mouarcHs    brought   into  the 
sth  Ocu      field ,  it  may  be  inferred ,    that  the  one  was  fud- 
denly  provoked,    and  that  the  other  was  unex- 
pectedly furprifed.     TJic  emperor    of    the   Weft 
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had  only  twtntjr  thoufand  ,  and  the  fovcrcign  of  CHAf; 
the  Eaft  no^more  than  five  and  thirty  thoufand,  ^^* 
men.  The  inferiority  of  number  was ,  however , 
compenfated  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground. 
Conftantine  had  taken  pod  iii  a  defile  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth ,  between  a  fteep  hill  and  a  deep 
morafs ,  and  in  that  fituation  he  fteadily  expected 
and  repulfed  the  firft  attack  of  the  enemy.  He 
purfued  his  fuccefs,  and- advanced  into  the  plain. 
But  the  veteran  legions  of  Illyricum  rallied  under 
the  flandard  of  a  leader  who  had  been  trained  to 
arms  in  the  fchool  of  Probus  and  *  Diocletian.  /^ 
The  miffile  weapons  on  both  fides  were  foon  cx- 
haufted  ;  the  two  armies  ,  with  equal  valour , 
rushed  to  a  clofer  engagement  of  fwords  and 
fpears ,  and  the  dpubtful  conteft  had  already  laft- 
cd  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  when  the  right  wing,  which  Conftantine 
led  in  perfon  ,  made  a  vigorous  and  decifive 
charge.  The  judicious  retreat  of  Licinius  faved 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  a  total  defeat ; 
but  when  he  computed  his  lofs  ,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty  thouiand  men  ,  he  thought 
it  unfafe  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  prefence  of  an 
active  and  victorious  enemy.  Abandoning  his 
camp  and  magazines  ,  he  marched  away  with  fe- 
crecy  and  diligence  at  the  head  of  the  greateft 
part  of  his  cavalry  ,  and  was^  foon  removed  be- 
yond the  danger  of  a  purfuit.  His  .diligence 
preferved  his  wife,  his  fon,  and  his  treafures, 
which  he  had  depofited  at  Sirmium.  Licinius 
pafTed  through  t^at  city ,  and  breal^ing  down  thf 
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CHAP,  bridge  on  the  Save,  haftened  to  collec^a  new 
*^v.  army  in  Dacia  and  Thrace.  In  his  flight  he  be- 
ftowed  the  precarious  title  of  Csefar  on  Valens, 
Jiis  general  of  the  lilyrian  frontier  '*. 
Battle  of  The  plain  of  IVIardia  in  Thrace  was  the  theatre 
iiardia,  ^^f  ^  fccond  battle  no  lefs  obftinate  and  bloody 
than  the  former.  The  troops  on  both  fides  dif- 
played  the  fame  valour  and  difeipline;  and  the 
victory  was  once  more  decided  by  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  Conftantjiie ,  \vho  directed  a  body  of 
five  thoufand  men  to  gain  an  advantageous  height « 
from  whence  ,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  they 
atucked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  ,  and  made  a  very 
confiderahie  slaughter.  The  troops  of  Licinius , 
however,  prefenting  a  double  front,  ftill  maio- 
tamed  their  ground ,  till  the  approach  of  night 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  fecured  their  rci^ 
treat  towards  the  mountains  of  Macedonia  *\ 
The  lofs  of  two  battles,  and  of  his  braveft  ve- 
terans, reduced  the  fierce  fpirit  of  Licinius  to 
fue  for  peace.  His  ambaffador  Miftrianus  was 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  Conftantine;  be  ex- 
patiated on  .the  common  topics  of  moderation 
and  huipanity ,  Which  are  fo  familiar  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  vanquished  ;  reprefented ,  in  the 
moll  infinuating  language  >  that  the  event  of  the 
war  was  ftill  doubtful ,  whilft  its  inevitable  ca* 
lamities  were  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  declared,  that  he  was  au- 
thorifed  to  propofe  a  lafting  and  honourable 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  tivo  emperors  his  maf- 
ters.    Con(lantine   received  the  mention  of  Va- 
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letis  Svith  indignation  and  cont-empt.  "  It  was  cvikf. 
„  hot  for  fiich  a  putpofc,"  he  fternly  replied,  ^^' 
„  that  Ve  have  advanced  from  the  chores  of  the 
„  Veftern  ocean  in  an  uninterrupted  coutfe  of 
„  combats  and  victories  ,  that ,  after  rejecting  lii  t 
„  ungrateful  kmfman  ,  we  should  accept  for  our 
„  colleague  a  conteitiptible  slave.  The  abdicatiort 
„  of  Valens  is  the  firft  article  of  the  treaty  ".„ 
It  Was  neceffary  to  accept  this  humiliating  con* 
dition,  and  the  unhappy  Valens,  after  ^  reign  of 
a  ftw  days  ,  \vas  deprived  of  the  purple  and  of 
his  life.  As  foon  as  this  obftacle  'iTas  removed, 
the  tranquilHty  of  the  Romjin  ^Vorld  Was  eafily 
Ttftored.  The  fucceffive  defeats  of  Licinius  had 
ruined  his  forces  ,  but  they  had  difplayed  his 
courage  and  abilities.  His  fituation  was  almoft 
defperatc  ,  but  the  efforts  of  defpair  are  fome- 
tiraes  formidable  }  and  the  good  fehfe  t(  Con* 
ftantitie  preferred  a  great  and  ceHdin  advantage 
to  a  thii*d  trial  of  the  chanCc  of  arms.  He  con-  '^rttay  of 
fcnted  to  leave  his  riVal,  or,  as  he  again  flyled  December. 
Licinius ,  his  friend  and  brother ,  in  the  pofleflioil 
of  Thrace,  Afia  Minor,  Syria ,  and  Egypt;  but 
th^  provinces  bf  Pantiotiia  ,  Dalmatia ,  I^acia , 
Macedonia  ,  and  Gf^ecc  ,  were  yielded  to  thd 
Weftern  empire,  and  the  dominions  bf  Gonftanl* 
tine  now  extended  from  the  corifines  Of  Caledo- 
nia to  the  extremity  of  Pfeloponnefus.  It  Wafsift 
flipulated  by  the  fame  treaty,  thjlt  three  royal 
youths ♦  the  fons  of  the  emperors,  should  be  called 
to  the  hopes  of  the  fucceffion.  Crifpus  and  the 
young  Conflantine  Were  fooa  aftet^ards  declared 
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Caefars  in  the  Weft ,  while  the  younger  Licinius 
was  invefted  with  the  fame  dignity  in  the  EafL 
In  this  double  proportion  of  honours  ,  the  con- 
queror aflerted  the  fuperiority  of  his  arms  and 
p^wer  **. 

The  reconciliation  of  Conftantine  and  Licinius^ 
though  it  was  embittered  by  refentment  and  jea- 
loufy ,  by  the  remembrance  of  recent  injuries  « 
and  by  the  apprehenfion  of  future  dangers,  main- 
tained, however,  above  eight  years,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Roman  world*  As  a  very  regular 
feries  of  the  ijimperial  laws  commences  about  this 
period ,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  tranfcribe  the 

V  civil  regulations  which  employed  the  leifure  of 
Conftantine.  But  the  moft  important  bf  his 
inftitutions  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
new  lyftem  of  policy  and  religion  ,  which  was 
not  perfectly  eftablished  till  the  laft  and  peace* 
ful  years  of  his  reign*  There  are  many  of  his 
laws,  which,  as  far  as.  they  concern  the  rights 
and  property  of  individuals ,  and  the  practice  of 
the  bar ,  arc  more  properly  referred  to  the  private 
than  to  the  public  jurifprudence  of  the  empire  ; 
and  he  published  many  edicts  of  fo  local  and 
•  temporary  a  nature,  that  they  would  ill  deferve 
the  notice  of  a  general  hiftory.  Two  laws,  how- 
ever ,  may  be  felected  from  the  crowd  ^  the  one, 

gfor  its  importance,  the  other ^  for  its  fingularity; 
the  former  for  its  remarkable  benevolence,  the 
latter  for  its  exceflive  feverity.  i.  The  horrid 
practice,  fo  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  expofmg 
m  murdering  their  new-born  infants^    was  be« 
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come  every  day  more  frequent  in  the  provinces ,  c  tt  a  f, 
and  •fpccialJy  in  Italy.  It  was  the  effect  of  dif-  .  ^^* 
trefs;  and  the  diftrefs  was  principally  occafioned 
by  the  intolerable  burden  of  taxes,  atnd  by  the 
vexatious  as  well  as  cruel  profecutions  of  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  againfl:  their  infolvent 
debtors.  The  lefs  opulent  or  lefs  induflrious 
part  of  mankind ,  inflead  of  .rejoicing  in  an  in* 
creafe  of  family  ,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal 
tendernefs  to  releafe  their  children  from  the  im- 
pending miferies  of  a  life  which  they  themfelves 
Were  unable  to  fupport.  The  humanity  of  Con- 
fiantine ,  moved ,  perhaps ,  by  fome  recent  and 
extraordinary  infliances  of  defpair. ,  engaged  him 
to  addrefs  an  edict  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy ,  and 
afterwards  of  Africa  ,  directing  immediate  and 
fufficient  relief  to  be  given  to  thofe  parents  who 
should  produce,  before  the  magiftrates,  the  chil. 
dren  whom  their  own  poverty  would  not  allow 
them  to  educate.  But  the  promife  was  too  li« 
beral ,  and  the  provifion  too  vague ,  to  effect  any 
. general  or  permanent  benefit  *\  The  law,  though 
it  may  merit  fome  praife,  ferved  rather  to  dif* 
play  than  to  alleviate  the  public  diftrefs.  It  flill  ^ 
remains  an  authentic  monument  t  to  contradict 
and  confound  thofe  venal  orators ,  who  were  too 
well  fatisfied  whith  their  oVrn  fituation  to  difcover 
either  vice  or  mifery  under  the  government  of  a 
generous  fovereign  **.  a..  The  law^  of  Confian* 
tine  againft  xapes  were  dictated  with  very  littte 
indulgence  ,  for  the  -  moft  amiable  weakneffes  of 
human    ^atur^ ;    fince    the    defcription   of    that 
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6&AP.  crime  was  applied  not  only  to  the  brutal  violence 
^^'  .  which  compelled  ,  but  even  to  the  gentle  feduc- 
tion  which  might  perfuade,  an  unmarried  wo- 
mdn ,  under  the  age  of  tWenty-iive ,  to  leave  the 
boufe  of  her  parents^  "  The  fuccefsful  ravisher 
yy  Was  punished  with  death  ;  and  as  if  fitnple 
9,  death  was  inadequate^  to  the  enormity  of  his 
53  guilt ,  he  was  either  burnt  *alive ,  or  torn  in 
95  pieces  by  wild  beads  in  the  amphitheatre. 
ii  The  virgin*^  declaration  that  she  had  been  cap- 
55  ried  away  With  her  own  confent,  inftead  of 
55  (aving  her  lover ,  expofed  her  t6  share  his  fate. 
55  The  duty  of  a  public  profecution  Was  iiitrufted 
5^  to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  unfortunate 
55  maid  ;  and  if  the  fentimenrs  of  Nature  pre- 
55  vailed  on  them  to  diflemble  thfc  injury,  and 
55  to  repair  by  'a  fubfequent  marriage  the  honour 
55  of  their  family ,  they  were  themfelves  punished 
j5  by  exile  and  confifcation.  The  slaves  ,  wheth- 
55  er  male  or  female ,  who  were  convicted  of 
95  having  been  acceflary  to  the  rape  or  feduction , 
35  were  burnt  alive ,  or  put  to  death  by  the  in»- 
9,  genious  torture  of  pouring  down  their  throats 
^  a  quantity  of  melted  lead.  As  the  crime  was 
5^  of  a  public* kind,  the  accufation  was  permitted 
53  even  to  ftrangcrs.  The  cotnmencetnent  of 
53  the  action  was  not  limited  to  any  term  of 
3)  years,  and  the  confequences  of  the  fent^nce 
33  were  extended  to  the  innocent  offspring  of 
93  fuch  an  irregular  union  *'.  "  But  whenever 
the  offence  infpires  lefs  horrot*  thdn  the  punish- 
ment 5  the  rigour  of  pelial  law  is  obliged  to  give 

way 
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^^rrjr  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind.  The  cJHAf« 
moft  odibus  parts  of  this  edict  were  foftened  or  ^^^' 
repealed  in  the  fubfequent  reigns  ** ;  and  even 
Conft^ntine  himfelf  very  frequently  alleviated^ 
by  partial  acts  of  mercy ,  the  ftern  temper  of  his 
general  inftitutions.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fin- 
gular  humour  of  that  emperor,  ^ho  shewed  him* 
felf  as  indulgent,  and  even  remifs,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  la^s,  as  he  was  fevete,  and  eveii 
cruel,  in  the  enacting  of  them.  It  is  fcarcely 
poflible  to  obferve  a  more  decifive  fymptom  of 
"Weaknefs,  cither  in  the  character  of  the  prince, 
or  in  the  conftitution  of  the  government  *'. 

The  civil  adchiniftration  Was  fometimes  inter-  thecJo^ 
fupted  by  the  military  defence  of  the  empire.  **^'*^  ^*''* 
Grifpus ,  a  youth  of  the  mofl:  amiable  character ,  *  *  ^*  * 
who  had  received  with  the*  title  of  Csefar  the 
command  of  the  Rhine ,  diftinguished  his  con- 
duct ,  as  well  as  valour ,  in  feveral  victories  ovcf 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  taught  the  bar- 
barians of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldefl:  fon  of 
Conftantine ,  asd  the  grandfon  of  Conftantius  **. 
The  emppror  hinifelf  had  aflumed  the  more  dif- 
ficult aiid  important  province  of  the  Danube. 
The  Goths ,  who  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and 
Aurelian  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  Romati  arms, 
refpected  the  power  of  the  empire ,  even  in  the 
midft  of  its  inteftine  divifions.  But  the  ftrength 
of  that  Warlike  nation  was  now  reftored  by  a 
peace  of  near  fifty  years  ;  a  new  generation  had 
arifen ,  who  no  longer  remembered  the  misfor- 
tunes of  ancient  days :  the  Sarmatians  of  the  lake 
Vol.  IL  O 
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CHAP.  IVIceotis  followed  the  <3othic  ftandard  cither  as 
^^^-  fubjects  or  as  allies,  and  their  united  force  was 
poured  upon  the  countries  of  Illyricum.  Cam- 
pona,  Margus,  and  Bononia,  appear  to  liavc 
been  the  fcebes  of  feveral  memorable  fieges  and 
battles  ** ;  and  though  Conftantine  encountered 
a  very  obftinate  refiftance,  he  prevailed  at  length 
in  the  conteft,  and  the  Goth«  were  compelled  to 
purchafe  an  ighominious  -retreat ,  by  rcftoring  the 
Dooty  and  prifoners  which  they  had  taken  Nor 
was  this  advantage  fufficient  to  fati^fy  the  indig- 
nation of  the  endperor.  tte  refolved  to  chaftife 
^s  well  as  to  repulfe  the  infolent  barbarians  who 
had  dared  to  invade  the  territories  of  Rome. 
At  the  head  of  his  legions  lie  paired  tte  Danube, 
after  repairing  the  bridge  whicli  had  been  con- 
ftructed  by  Trajan ,  penetrated  into  the  ftrongeft 
receffes  of  Dacia  *" ,  and  when  he  had  inflicted  a 
fevere  revenge ,  condefcended  to  give  peace  to 
the  fuppliant  Goths ,  on  condition  that ,  as  often 
as  they  were  required  ,  they  should  fup'pty  his 
armies  with  a  body  of  forty  thoufand  foldiers  '*'. 
Exploits  like  thefe  were  no  doubt  honourable  to 
Conliantine  ,  and  beneficial  to  the  ftate ;  but  it 
inay  furely  be  queftioned  ,  whethef  ihey  can  juf- 
tify  the  exaggerated  affertion  of  Eufebius ,  that 
ALL  ScYTHiA,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
Korth,  divided  as  it  was  into  fo  miiny  names  and 
nations  of  the  moft  various  and  favage  manners, 
had  been  added  by  his  victorious  ariiis  to  the 
Roman  empire  !**. 
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ill  this  exalted  ftate  of  glory  it  was  iropdflible     cttxpt 
that   Conftanfihe    should    any    longer    endure    a       ^.v* 
partner   in .  the  empire.     Counding   in    the   lupe-    civil  war 
ribrity  of  his  genius  and  military  ^owcr ,   he  clc-    between 
termined ,   without  any  previous  injury ,  to  exert    ^j""  ^  "^ 
tKem  for  the  deftruction  of  Licinius ,   whofe  ad-    Lidniusi 
vanced  age  and  unpopular  vices  (eemed  to  otfeif   a.d.3ii« 
,  ^  Very  eaiy  conqueft  '*'.    lAut  the  old  emperor  » 
awafkeiied  by  the  approaching  danger,   deceiyea 
tlie  Expectations   of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his 
enemies.    Calling  forth  that  fpirit  and  thofe  abi- 
lities  by  whicn  he  had  deferved  the  friendship  6i 
Galerilis    and   the   Imperial   purple ,    iie  prepared 
himfelf  for  the   contefl: ,    collected   the  forces  ot  ^ 

the  Eaft  ,  arid  foon  filleJ  the  plains  of  Hadri- 
anople  with  his  ttoops ,  and  the  ^treights  of  the 
Ktellefpont  with  fcis  fleet.  The  army  confi(led( 
ot  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot  ,  and 
fifteen  thoufand  horfe;  and  as  the  cavalry  was 
drawn  ,  for  the  moft  part  ,  fronti  JPhrygia  anJ 
dappadocia,  we  may  conceive  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  horfes ,  than  of  the 
courage  and  dexterity  of  their  riders.  The  fleet 
was  compoied  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  gallics 
of  tfiree  ranks  of  oars.  An  hundred  and  thirty 
of  thefe  were  furnished  by  Egypt,  and  the  adja- 
cent doall  of  Africa.  An  hundred  arid  ten  failed 
frofn  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus;  and  the  maritime  Countries  of  fiithynia^ 
ionia,  and  Caria,  were  likewife  obliged  to  pro- 
vide an  hundred  and  ten  gallies.  The  troops  o£ 
Conftantine  SiV^ere  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Thcf* 
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CHAP,  falonica* ;  they  amounted  to  abov^e  an  huiidrcd 
*^^-  and  twenty  thoufand  horfe  and  foot  "*.  Theit 
emperor  was  fatisfied  with  their  martia^  appear- 
ance ,  and  his  army  contained  more  foldiers , 
though  fewer  men ,  than  that  of  his  eaftefrn  com- 
petitor. The  legions  of  Conftantine  were  levied 
in  the  warlike  provinces  of  Europe ;  action  had 
confirmed  their  difcipline  ,  victory  had  elevated 
their  hopes,  and  there  were  among  them  a  great 
toumber  of  veterans ,  who ,  after  feventcen  glorious 
campaigns  under  the  fame  leader ,  prepared  them* 
felves  to  deferve  an  honourable  difmiflioir  by  a 
laft  effort  of  their  valour  "^  But  the  naval  pre* 
parations  of  Conftantine  were  in  every  refpect 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Liciriius.  The  mari- 
time cities  of  Greece  fent  their  refpective  quotas 
of  men  and  ships  to  the  celebrated  harbour  of 
Piraeus ,  and  their  united  forces  confifted  of  no 
more  than  two  liundred  fmall  veffels  :  a  very 
feeble  armament ,  if  it  is  compared  with  thofe 
formidable  fleets  which  were  equipped  and  main- 
tained by  the  republic  of  Athens  during  the  Pe- 
Joponnefian  w  •.  '**•  Since  Italy  was  no  longer 
the  feat  of  government,  the  naval  eftablishments 
of  Mifenum  and  Ravenna  had  been  gradually 
neglected;  and  as  the  shipping  and  mariners  of 
the  empire  Were  fupported  by  commerce  rather 
than  by  war,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  the 
xnoft  abound  in  the  induftrious  provinces  of 
Egypt  and  Afia.  It  is  only  furprifmg  that  the 
eaftern  emperor,  who  poffeffed  fo  great  a  fupe- 
riority  at  lea,  should  have  neglected  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  carrying  an  ofFen&ve  war  into  the  centre     chap* 
of  his  rivars  dominions,  ^^V- 

Inftead  of  embracing  fuch  an  active  refolution,  Battle  qF 
"which  might  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  Hadnano, 
war  ,  the  prudent  Licinius  expected  the  aproath  a. 0.323. 
of  his  rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianople,  which  ^"^y3i. 
he  had  fortified  with  an  anxious  care  that  betrayed 
his  apprehenfion  of  the  event.  Conftantine  directed 
liis  march  from  Theflfajonica  towards  that  part  of 
Thrace,  till  he  found  himfelf  flopped  by  the  broad 
and  rapid  ftream  <rf  the  Hebrus  ,  and  difcovered 
the  numerous  army  of  Licinius,  which  filled  the 
fteep  afcent  of  the  hill ,  from  the  river  to  the  city 
of  Hadrianople.  Many  days  were  fpent  in  doubt- 
ful and  dillant  skirmishes;  but  at  length  the  ob- 
ftacles  of.  the  paffage  and  of  the  attack  were  remov- 
ed by  ^the  intrepid  conduct  of  Conftantine.  fa 
this  place  we  might  relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of 
Conftantine  ,  which ,  though  it  can  fcarcely  be 
paralleled  either  in  poetry  or  romance,  is  celebrat-^ 
ed  ,  not  by  a  venal  orator  devoted  to  his  fortune, 
but  by  an  hiftorian,  the  partial  enemy  of  his  fame. 
We  are  affured  that  the  valiant  emperor  threw 
himfelf  into  the  river  Hebrus,  accompanied  only 
by  twelve  horfemen  ,  and  that  by  the  effort ,  or 
terror  of  his  invincible  arm,  he  broke,  slaughter 
cd  ,  and  put  to  flight  a  hoft  of  an  hundred  apd 
fifty  thoufand  men.  The  credulity  of  Zofin^us  pre- 
vailed fo  ftrongly  over  his  pafTion  ,  that  among 
the  events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Hadrianor 
pie,  he  feems  to  have  felected  and  embellished^* 
not  the  moft  important,  hut  the  moft  marvpllQUS^ 
V  O3 
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CHi9.     The  valour  and  danger  of  Conftantinc  are  attefted 
^Tr       by  a  slight  wound  which  he  received  in  the  thigh, 
biit  it  inay  be  Hifcoyered  even  from  an  imperfect 
narration ,  and  perhaps  a  corrupted  text ,  that  the 
victory  was  obtained  no  lefs  by  the  cQndugt  oi 
the  general  than  by  the  courage  of  the  hero ;  that 
a  body  of  five  thoufand  archers  marched  round  to 
occupy  a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy , 
whofe  attention  was  diverted  by  the  conftructibn 
of  a  bridge ,  and  that  Licinius  ^  perplexed  by  fo 
~  many  artful   evolutions  ,.  was  reluctantly  drawn 
from'  his  advantageous  pod  to  combat  on  equal 
ground  ia^the  plain.  The  contefl  was  no  longer 
equal.  His  confufed  multitude  of  new  levies  was 
ca'fiJy  vanquished  by  the  experienced  veterans  of 
the  Weft.  Thirty-four  thoufand  meh  are  reported 
to  have  been  slain.  The  fortified  camp  of  Licinius 
was  taken  by  affault  the  evening  of  the  battle: 
the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  retired 
•  to  the  mountains ,  furrendered  themfel ves  the  next 
day  to  the  difcretion  of  the  conqueror ;    and  hi? 
rival,  who  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  confirm- 
ed himfelf  within  the  \yalls  of  Byzantium  '*'. 
$ifgf  of  ^  he  fiege  of  Byzantium  ,    which  was  immedi- 

tyzanti-      atcly  Undertaken  by  Conftantine ,    was  attended 
payirvic-    w'i^^  great  labour  and  uncertainty.     In  the   late 
$ory  of       piyil  wars,  the  fortifications  of  that  plac^,  fo  juftly 
??*^¥«r      coiifidered  as  the  key  of  Europe  and  Alia,   had 
been  repaired  and  ftrengthened  j    pnd  as  long  ^s 
Licinius  remained  matter  of  the  fea,  the  garrifon  was 
much  lefs  expofed  to  the  danger  of  famine  thaa 
^c  army  o|  the  befiegers.  The  nay^tcom^iander^ 
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of  Conftantine  were  fumtnoned  to  his  camp,  and     cifAf* 
received  his  pofitive  orders  to  force  the  paflage  of      ^^' 
the  Hellefpont,  as  the  fleet  of  Licinius,  inftead 
of  feeking  and    deftroylng   their  feeble    enemy  ,  • 

continued  inactive  in  thofe  narrow  ftreights  where 
its  fupcriority  of  numbers  was  of  little  ufe  or 
advantage.  Crifpus,  the  emperor's  eldeft  fon,  was 
intruded  with  the  execution  of  this  daring  enter* 
prife,  which  he  performed  with  fo  much  courage 
and  fuccefs  ,  that  he  defer vcd  the  efteem  ,  and 
nioft  probably  excited  the  jealoufy,  of  his  father^ 
The  engagement  lafted  two'  days,  and  in  the  even* 
ing  of  the  firft  ,  the  contending  fleets  ,  after  a 
conGderable  and  mutual  lofs ,  retired  into  their 
refpective  harbours  of  Europe  and  Afia.  The  fe- 
cond  day  about  nooH  a  ftrong  fouth  wind  "^ 
^rang  up,  which  carried  the  veflels  of  Crifpus 
againft  the  enemy,  and  as  the  cafual  advantage 
was  improved  by  his  skilful  intrepidity ,  he  fooa 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  An  himdred  and 
thirty  veflels  were  deftroyed,  five  thoufand  mea 
.were  slain  ,  and  Amandus ,  the  admiral  of  the 
Afiatic  fleet,  efcaped  with  the  utnioft  difficulty  to 
the  shores  of  Chalcedon.  As  foon  as  the  Hellcfc  . 
pont  was  open ,  a  plentiful  convoy  of  provifions 
flowed  into  the  camp  of  Conftantine  ,  who  had 
already  advanced  the'  operations  of  the  fiege  He 
conftructed  artificial  mopnds  of  earth  of  an  equaf 
heipht  with  the  ramparts  of  Byzantium.  The  lofty 
towers  which  were  erected  on  that  foundation, 
galled  the  befieged  with  large  ftones  and  darts 
from  the  military  engines,  and  the  b.^<ttering  rams 
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4:  HA  p.     had  shaken  the  wall's  in  feveral  places.  If  Licinins 

^^*       perfifted  much  longer  in  the  defenc€ ,  he  expofed 

himfelf  to  be  involved  in  the  ruin,  of  the  place. 

9  Before  he  was.  furrounded  he  prudently  removed 

his  perfon  and  treafurcs  to  Ch^lcedon  in  Afia;  and 

^s  he  was  always  defirous  of  affociating  companions 

to  the  hopes  and  dangers  of  his  fortune,  he  now 

bellowed  the  title  of  Caefar  on  Martinianus ,  who 

cxercifed  one  of  the  mod  important  offices  of  the 

empire  '•*.  ^ 

ji^ttie  of         Such  were  ftill  the  refqurces,  and  fuch  the  abilif 

Chryfqpo-    ^j^g ^   ^f  LigipJug ,    that,  after  fo  many  fucceflivc 

defeats,  he- collected  in  Bithynia  a  new  army  of 

fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  men ,  while  the  activity  of 

Conftantine  was  employed  in  the  fiegie  of  Byzanr 

tium.     The  .vigilant   pmperor    did    noi;   ho^^ever 

neglect   the   laft    ftruggles  of  his   antagonift.    A 

confiderable  part  of  his  victorious  army  was  tranf- 

portcd  over  the  Bofphorus  in  fmali  vefTels,    and 

the^  decifive   engagement   was    fought    foon   ^fter 

*  their  landing  on  the  heights  of  Chryfopolis,  or, 

^s  it  is  now  called  ,  of  Scutary.    The   troops  o£ 

Licinius,  though  they  were  lately  raifed,  ill  arm* 

fed,  and  worfe  difciplmed,  made  head.agaioft  their 

conquerors  with  fruitlefs  but  defperate  valour,  till 

9  total  defeat  and  the  slaughter  of  five  and  twenty 

thoufand  men  irretrievably  determined, the  fate  of 

ttt^mifRon  their  leader  '**.   He  retired  to  Nicomedia ,  rather 

and  death    -^yjih  thc  vitw  of  gaining  fome  time  for  negoti^ 

^ittj^  ation,  than  With  the  hope  of  any  effectual  defence* 

Conftantia,  his  wife  and  the  fitter  of  Conftantine, 

interceded  with  her  brotl^er  in  Uvgw:  of  her  lm|^ 
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baad,   and  obtained  from  his  policy  rather  than     chap« 
from  his  cotnpaflion,  a  foleoan  promife,  confirmed       ^^^•• 
by  an  oath ,  that  after  the  facrifice  of  Martinia- 
nus,  and  the  refignation  of  the  purple,  Licinius 
himfelf  should  be  permitted' to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  his  hfe  in  peace  and  affluence.  The  behaviour 
of  Condantia,  and  her  relation  to  the  contending 
parties,  naturally  recalls  the  remembrance  of  that 
virtuous  matron  who  was  the  fifter  of  Auguftus  ^ 
and  the  wife  of  Antony.  But  the  temper  of  man- 
kind  was  altered,  and  it  was  no  longer  efteemed 
infamous  for  a  Roman  to  furvive  his  honour  and 
independence.  Licinius  folicited  and  accepted  the 
pardon  of  his  offences ,  laid  himfelf  and  his  purple 
at  the  feet  of  his. iord  and  majicr ,  was  raifed  from 
the  ground  with  infulting  pity,  was  admitted  tha 
fame  day  to  the  Imperial  banquet,  and  foon  after- 
wards was  fent  away  to  Theffalonica ,  which  had 
been  chofen  for  the  place  of  his  confinement  "\ 
His  confinement  was  foon  terminated  by  death , 
^nd  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  tumult  of  the  foldicrs, 
or  a  decree  of  the  fcnate ,  was  fuggefted  as  a  mo- 
tive for  his  execution.  According  to  the  rules  of 
tyranny ,  he  was  accufed  of  forming  a  confpiracy, 
and  of  holding  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
the  barbarians;    but  as  he  was  never  convicted, 
jcither  by  his  own  conduct  or  by  any  legal  evi- 
dence ,    we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  ,    from  his 
weaknefs  ,    to   prefume  his  innocence  "*.    The 
memory  of  LiciniuS  was  branded   with  infamy, 
Jiis  ftatues  were  thrown  down,  and,  by  a  hafty   ' 
pc}ict,  of  fuch  rnifchieyou^  tendency  that  it  was 
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CHAP,    almofl  immediately  corrected,   3!!  his  laws  ,    ancf 
xiv.       j^ii  ^}jg  judic/af   proceedings  of   his  reign  ,    were 
Re.union     at  oncc  abolished  "\  By  this  victory  of  Conflan- 
^re^**"**    tine,  the  Roman  world  was  again  united  under 
il.D.  }24*    the  authority  of  one  emperor,  thirty- feven   years 
after  Diocletian   had  divided  his  power  and    pro- 
vinces with  his  affociate  Maximian. 

The  fucceflive  fteps  of  the  elevation  of  Conftan-f 
tine,  from  his  firft  afluming  the  pqrple  at  York, 
to  the  refignation  of  Licinius  at  Nicomedia ,  h  ive 
been  related  with  forae  min^utenefs  and  precifron  , 
not  only  as  the  events  are  in  themfelves  both 
interefting  and  important,  but  ftill  more,  as  th  y 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  empire  by  the 
cxpence  of  blood  and  treafure ,  and  by  the  perpe- 
tual increafe  ,  as  well  of  the  taxes  \  as  of  the 
military  eftabjishment.  The  foundation  of  Conftan- 
tinople  ,  and  .  the  eftablishmcnt  of  the  Chriftiaa 
religion,  were  the  immediate  and  memorable  coi)« 
Cequence$>,of  this  revolutioi|. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

The  Trogrefs  of  the  Chrifiian  religion^  and  the  SentU 
merits ,  Manners  ,  Numbers ,  and  Condition ,  pf  the 
primitive  ChrfJHons. 


xV  Candid  btit  rational  inquiry  into  the  progrpft  cha**. 
and  cftablishmeilt  of  Chriftianity,  may  be  confider-r  ^^* 
ed  as  a  very  eifential  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  jmceoftht 
Roman  empire.  While  that  great  body  was  inva4-  in^tti'y* 
cd  by  open  violence  ,  or  undermined  by  slow 
decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently  infinua^- 
ed  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  filence 
and  obfcurity  ,  derived  new  vigour  from  oppoQ- 
tion,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner 
of  the  crofs  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.  Nor  was 
the  influence  of  Chriftianity  confiped  to  the  perio4 
or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  a 
revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that 
religion  is  ftill  profeffed  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the'  mod  diftinguished  portion  of  human  kind  iii 
arts  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arips.  By  the  indu- 
ftry  and  zeal  of  the  Europearis,  it  has  been  wide- 
ly difFufed  to  the  moft  diftant  shores  of  Afia  anc| 
Africa;  and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies  has 
been  firmly  eftablished  from  Cainada  tp  Chili ,  ip 
a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  ufeful  or  entertaining,    its  diffi««i» 
is  attended  Y^ith  two  peculiar  difficulties.  The  fcan-   ^*'' 
Xy  and  fufpicious  materials  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
feldom  enable  us  'to  difpel  the  dark  cloud  tha( 
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f  H  AP.  hangs  over  the  firft  age  of  the  church.  The  great 
^^'  law  of  impartiality  too  often  obliges  us  to.  reveal  the 
imperfections  of  the  uninfplred  teachers  and  believ- 
ers of  the  gofpel  ;  and,  to  a  carelefs  obferver, 
their  faults  may  fecm  to  caft  a  shade  on  the  faith 
which  they  profeffed.  But  the  fcandal  of  the  pious 
Chriftian,  and  the  fallacious  triumph  of  the  Ihfi* 
del ,  should  ceafe  as  foon  as  they  recollect  not 
onty  by  whom^  but  likewife  to  zuhoniy  the  Divine 
•  Revelation  was   given.   The   theologian  may  in- 

dulge the  pleafing  task  of  defcribing  Religion  as 
5he  defcended  from  Heaven,  arrayed  in  her  native 
purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty   is  impofed  on 
the  hiftorian.    He   muft   difcover  the   inevitable 
mixture  of  error  and  corruption,  which  she  con- 
tracted in  a  long  reGdence  upon  earth ,   among  a 
weak  and  degenerate  race  of  beings. 
Fivecaufes      Gur  curiofity  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire 
**row!hof    ^y  ^"^^^^  means  the  Chriftian  faith  obtained  fo  re- 
Chriftiani.    markablc  a  victory  over   the  eftablished  religions 
^y-  of  the  earth.   To  this  inquiry,   an  obvious  but 

fatisfactory  anfwer  may  be  returned;  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
itfelf,  and  to  the  ruling  providence  of  its  great 
Author.  But  as  truth  and  reafon  feldom  find  fo 
favourable  a  reception  in  the  world  ,•  and  as  the 
wifdom  of  Providence  frequently  condefcends  to 
ufe  the  paflions  of  the  human  heart ,  and  the  ge- 
neral circumftances  of  mankind,  as  inftruments  to 
execute  its  purpofe;  we  may  ftill  be  permitted, 
though  with  becoming  fubmiffion  ,  to  ask  ,  not 
indeed  what  were  the  firft,  but  what  wer^  the 
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fecondary  caufesof  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Chrit  chap* 
tian  church.  It  will ,  perhaps ,  appear ,  that  it  *^* 
Was  moft  effectually  favoured  and  affifted  by  the 
five  following  caufes :  I.  The,  inflexible ,  and ,  if 
We  may  ufe  the  cxpreflion,* the  intolerant  zeal  oi 
the  Chriftians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish 
religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unfocial 
fpifit ,  which ,  indead  of  inviting  ,  had  deterred 
the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Mofes* 
II.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  eve- 
ry additional  circumflance  which  could  give  weight 
and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth.  •  III.  The 
miraculous  powers  afcribed  to  the  primitive  church. 

IV.  The  pure  and  a;uftere  morals  of  the  Chriftians. 

V.  The  union  and  difcipline  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
public, which  gradually  formed  an  independent 
and  increafing  ftate  in  the  heact  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

I.  We  have  already  defcribed  the  relieious  har-    'The 
mony  of  the  ancient  world  ,  and  the  facility  with    cai/se. 
which  the  moft  different  and  even  hoftile  nations    zcai  of  the 
embraced,  or  at  leaft  refpectcd,  each  other's  fu- 
perftitions.  •A  fingle  people  refufed  to  join  in  thd 
common  intercourfe  of  mankind.    The  Jews ,  who 
under  the  Affyrian  and  Perfian  monarchies  ,  had 
languished  for  many  ages  the  moft  defpifed  portiott 
of  their  slaves  ',    emerged  from  obfcurity  under 
the  fucceffors  of  Alexander;    and  as  they  multi- 
plied   to  a  furprifing   degree    in  the  Eaft  ,    and 
afterwards  in    the  Weft  ,    they  foon   excited  the 
curiofity  and  wonder  of  other  nations  *.    The  ful- 
len  obftinacy  with   which  they  maintained  their: 


Jews. 
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CHAP,  peculiar  riten  and  unfocial  manners,  feemed  to 
^^'  mark  theip  out  a  diftlnct  fpecies  of  men ,  who 
boldly  profeffed  ,  or  who  faintly  difguifed,  their 
iixiplacable  hatred  to  the  reft  of  tiuman-kind  ^ 
NcitW  the  violence  .of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts 
of  Herod ,  nor  the  example  of  the  circumjacent 
nations ,  could  ever  perfuade  the  Jews  to  aflbciate 
Syith  the  inftitutions  of  Mofcs  the  elegant  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks  *.  According  to  the  maxims 
of  univerfal  toleration  ,  the  Romans  protected  a 
fuperftition  which  they  defpifed  \  The  polite  Aii- 
guftus  condefcended  to  giVc  orders ,  that  facrificds 
should  be  offered  for  his  ptofperity  in  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem  ' ;  while  the  meaiieft  of  the  pofterity 
of  Abraham ,  who  should  Have  J)aid  the  fame  ho- 
mage to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol ,  would  have 
been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  himfelf  and  to 
Jis  brethren.  Bufthe  moderation  of  the  conquer- 
ors was  infufficient  to  appeafe  the  jealous  preju- 
dices of  their  fubjects  ,  who  were  alarmed  and 
jcandalized  at  the  enfigns  of  paganifm  ,  which 
ncccffarily  introduced  themfelves  into  a  Romaii 
'  province  ^.  The  mad  attempt  of  Caligula  to  place 
his  own  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ,  Was 
defeated  by  the  unanimous  refolution  of  a  people 
who  dreaded  death  much  lefs  than  fuch  an  idola- 
trous profanation  ^  Their  attachment  to  the  law. 
of  Mofes  was  equal  to  their  detcftation  of  foreign 
religions.  The  current  of  zeal  and  devotion ,  as  it 
was  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel ,  ran  witk 
the  ftrength ,  and  fometiines  with  the  fury ,  of  a 
horrent.  f 
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This  inflexible  perfevcrance  ,  which  appeared  chap* 
to  odious  or  fo  ridiculous  to  the  ancient  world,  ^V- 
aflumes  a  more  awful  character ,.  fince  Provideiicc  iicfeafe! 
has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  myfterious  hiftory 
of  the  chofen  people^  But  the  devout  and  eveii 
(crupuious  attachment  to  the  IVlofaic  religion,  fo 
confpiciious  among  the  Jews  who,  lived  under  the 
fecond  temple  ,  becomes  flill  mote  furprifing  ,  if* 
it  is  compared  with  the  (lubborn  incredulity  6t 
tlieir  forefathers.  When  the  law  was  given  in 
thunder  from  IVtount  Sinai ;  when  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  courfe  of  the  planets  were  fufpend* 
ed  for  the  convenience  of  the  Ifraelites  i  and 
when  temporal  rewards  arid  punishments  were  the 
immediate  confequences  of  their  piety  or  difobel* 
dierice  ,  they  perpetually  relapfed  into  rebellion 
againft  the  vifible  majefty  of  their  Divine  King , 
placed  the  idols  of  the  nations  in  the '  fanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  and  imitated  every  fantaftic  ceremony 
that  was  practiced  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  ,  or 
in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  ^.  As  the  protection  of 
Heaven  was  defervedly  withdrawn  ifrdm  the  un- 
grateful race ,  their  faitt  acquired  a  prbportionablel 
<legrce  of  vigour  and  purity.  The  contemporaries 
of  Mofes  and  Joshua  had  beheld  with  earelefs  in- 
difference the  moft  amazing  miracles.  Under  the 
prertiire  of  every  calamity  ,  the  belief  of  thofe 
miracles  has  preferved  the  Jews  of  a  later  period 
from  the  univerfal  contagion  of  idolatry;  and  iri 
contradiction  to  every  known  principle  of  thcf 
human  mind ,  that  Angular  people  feems  to  have 
yielde^  ^  ftrong^r  and  more  ready  afTent  to  the  tra« 
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fiiited  to 
defence 
than  to 
ionqueft. 


cttAl?.    ditions  of  their  remote  anceftors,  than  to  the  tyU 

^^'  dence  of  their  own  fenfes  ". 
Their  rcu.  The  Jewish  religion  was  admirably  fitted  fpr 
gion  better  defence ,  but  it  was  never  defigned  for  conqueft; 
and  it  feems  probable  that  the  number  of  profelytes 
was  never  much  fupcrior  to  that  of  apoftates.  The 
divine  promifes  Were  originally  made  ,  and  the 
diftingui^hing  rite  of  circumcifion  was  enjoined  ta 
a  fingle  family.  When  the  pofterity  of  Abraham 
had  multiplied^  like  the  fands  of  the  fea  ,  the 
Deity,  from  whofe  mouth  they  received  a  fyftem 
of  laws  and  ceremonies,  declared  himfelf  the  pro- 
per and  as  it  were  the  national  God  of  Ifrael; 
and  with  the  mod  jealous  care  feparated  his  fa- 
vourite people  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  The 
conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  accompanied 
with  To  many  wonderful  and  with  fo  many  bloody 
circumftances ,  that  the  victorious  Jews  were  left 
in  a  ftate  of  irreconciliable  hoftility  with  ail  their 
neighbours.  They  had  been  commanded  to  extir- 
pate fome  of  the  moft  idolatrous  tribes ,  and  the 
execution  of  the  Divine  will  had  feldom  been 
retarded  by  the  weaknefs  of  humanity.  With  the 
other  nations  they  were  forbidden  to  contract 
any  marriages  or  alliances,  and  the  prohibition  of 
receiving  them  into  the  congregation ,  which  in 
fome  cafes  was  perpetual,  almoft  always  extended 
to  the  third,  to  the  feventh,  or  even  to  the  tenth 
generation.  The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles  the  faith  of  Mofes,  had  never  been  in- 
culcated as  a  precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the" 
Je\f s  inclined  to  impofe  it  on  themfelves  as  a  vo- 
luntary 
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lutitdry  diity.  In  the  admiilfion  of  new  citizens,"  chap* 
that  unfocial  people  was  actuated  by  the  felfibh  ^^* 
vanity  of  the  Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous 
policy  of  Rome.  The  defcendants  of  Abraham 
were  flattered  by  the  opinion ,  that  they  alone 
were  the  heirs  of  the  covenant ,  and  they  were 
apprehenfive  of  diminishing  the  value  of  their 
inheritance  ,  by  sharing  it  too  eafily  with  the 
flrangers  of  the  earth.  A  larger  acquaintance  with 
mankind,  extended  tKeir  knowledge  Mrithout  cor- 
recting their  prejudices  ;  and  whenever  the  God 
of  Ifrael  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was  much 
more  indebted  to  the  inconftant  humour  of  poly- 
theifm  than  to  the  active  zeal  df  his  own  miflio^ 
naries  ".  The  religion  of  Mofcs  feems  to  be?  in-^ 
ftituted  for  a  particular  country  as  well  as  for  a 
fingle  nation ;  and  if  a  ftrict  obedience  had  been 
paid  to  the  order  ,  that  every  male ,  three  times 
in  the  year,  should  prefent  himfelf  before  the 
Lord  Jehovah  ,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  that 
the  Jews  could  ever  have  fpread  themfelves  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  promifed  land  ".  That 
obftacle  was  indeed  removed  by  the  deftruction 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem ;  but  the  moft  cOnfider- 
able  part  of  the- Jewish  religion  was  involved  in, 
its  deftruction ;  and  the  pagans  ^  wbo  had  long 
wondered  at  the  ftrange  report  of  an  empty  fanc- 
tuary  "  ,  were  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  could 
be  the  object ,  or  what  could  be  the  inftruments, 
of  a  worship  which  was  deftitute  of  temples  and 
^of  altars ,  of  pricfts  and  of  facrifices.  Yet  even  in 
their  fallen  ftate,  the  Jews,  ftiil  afferting  their 
Vol.  XL  P 
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CHAP,  lofty  and  exclufive  privileges,  shunned,  inftead 
^^'  of  courting  ,  the  fociety  of  ftrangers.  They  ftill 
infifted  with  inflexible  rigour  on  thofe  parts  of 
the  law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  practife. 
Their  peculiar  diftinctions  of  days ,  of  meats ,  and 
a  variety  of  trivial  though  burdenfome  obfervan- 
ces ,  were  fo  many  objects  of  difguft  and  averfion . 
for  the  other  nations,  to  whofe  habits  and  preju- 
dices they  were  diametrically  oppofite.  The  pain* 
fol  and  even  dangerous  rite  of  circumcifion  was 
alone  capable  of  repelling  a  willing  profelyte  from 
the  door  of  the,  fynagoguc  '\ 
Moteiibc-  Under  thefe  circumftances,  Chriftianity  offered 
rai  zeal  of^  Ji^felf  to  the  world ,  armed  with  the  ftrcngth  of 
ly/  *"  the  Mofaic  law,  and  delivered  from  the  weight 
of  its  fetters.  An  exclufive  zeal  for  the  truth  of 
religion,  and  the  unity  of  God,  was  as  carefully 
inculcated  in  the  new  as  in  the  ancient  fyftcm: 
and  whatever  was  now  revealed  to  mankind  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  defigns  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  was  fitted  to  increafe  their  reverence  for 
that  myfterious  doctrine;  The  divine  authority  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets  was  admitted ,  and  evea 
cftablished  ,  as  the  firmefl:  bafis  of  Chriftianity. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an  uninterrupt- 
ed feries  of  predictions  had  announced  and  prepa- 
red the  long  expected  coming  of  the  MeflGah, 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  grofs  apprehenfions 
of  the  Jews,  had  been  more  frequently  reprefented 
under  the  character  of  a  King  and  Conqueror, 
than  under  that  qf  a  Prophet ,  a  Martyr ,  and  the 
Son  of  God.  By  his  expiatory  ikcrifice  ,  the  im« 
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perfect  facrifices  of  the  temple  were  at  once  con-  chap; 
fumoiated  and  abolished.  The  ceremonial  law,  ^^' 
which  confifted  only  of  types  and  figures,  was 
fucceeded  by  a  pure  andfpiritual  worship,  equally  ' 
adapted  to  all  climates ,  as  well  as  to  every  con- 
dition of  mankind;  and  to  the  initiation  of  blood, 
was  fubftituted  a  more  harmlcfs  initiation  of  water. 
The  promife  of  divine  favour  ,  inftead  of  being 
partially  confined  to  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  ^ 
was  univerfally  propofed  to  the  freeman  and  the 
slave ,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian ,  to  the 
Jew  and  to  the  Gentile.  Every  privilege  thaf  could 
raife  the  profelyte  from  earth  to  Heaven ,  that 
could  exalt  his  devotion  ,  fecure  his  happinefs, 
or  even  gratify  that  fecret  pride,  which,  under 
the  femblance  of  devotion,  infinuates  itfelf  into 
the  human  heart ,  was  ftill  referved  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chriftian  church ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
all  mankind  was  permitted,  and  even  folicited, 
to  accept  the  glorious  diftinction ,  which  was  not 
only  proffered  as  a  favour,  biit  impofed  as  an 
obligation.  It  became  the  moft  facred  duty  of  a 
new  convert  to  diffufe  among  his  friends  and  re- 
lations tfie  ineftimable  blefling  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  warn  them  againft  a  refufal  that 
would  be  feverely  punished  as  a  criminal  difobe- 
dience  to  the  wiU  of  a  benevolent  but  all-power- 
ful deity. 

The  enfranchifement  of  the   church   from    the    obrtihacy  . 
bonds  of  the  fynagogue ,  was  a  woik  however  of   andrearoas 
fome   time  and  of  fome   difficulty.     The  Jewish    neving  *' 
converts,  who  acknowledged  Jefus  in  tlie  charac-   ^^^ 

P  %. 
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CHAP,  ter  of  the  Meffiah  foretold  by  their  ancient  oracles, 
XV*  refpected  him  as  a  prophetic  teacher  of  virtue  and 
teligionj  but  they  obftinatcly  adhered  to, the  cere, 
monies  of  their  anccftors,  and  were  defirous  of 
impofing  them  on  the  Gentiles,  who  continually 
augmented  the  number  of  believers.  Thefe  Juda- 
ifing  Chriftians  feem  to  have  argued  wiih  forae 
degree  of  plaufibility  from  the  divine  origin  of  the 
IVlofaic  law,  and  from  the  immutable  perfections 
of  its  great  Author.  They  affirmed  ,  that  if  the 
Being,  who  is  the  fame  through  all  eternity,  had 
defigned  to  abolish  thofe  facred  rites  which  had 
ferved  to  diftinguis^h  his  chofen  people ,  the  repeal 
of  them  would  have  been  no  lefs  clear  and  folemn 
than  their  firll  promulgation  :  that ,  inftead  of 
thofe  frequent  declarations,  which  either  fuppofe 
or  affert  the  perpetuity  of  the  IVlofaic  religion,  it 
would  have  been  reprefented  as  a  provifionary 
fcheme  intended  to  laft  only  till  the  coming  of 
the  Mefliah  ,  who  should  inftruct  mankind  in  a 
more  perfect  mode  of  faith  and  of  worship  '*  : 
that  the  Meffiah  himfelf^  and  his  difciples  who 
^  •  converfed  with  him  on  earth,  inftead  of  authoriz- 
ing by  their  example  the  moft  minute  observances 
of  the  IVlofaic  law  "'*  would  have  published  to 
the  world  the  abolition  of  thoC^  ufelefs  and  obfo- 
iete  ceremonies,  without  fuflFering  Chriftianity  to 
remain  during  fo  many  years  obfcurely  confounded 
among  the  fects  of  the  Jewish  church.  Arguments 
like  thefe  appear  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  defence 
of  the  expiring  cauie  of  the  Molaic  law ;  but  the 
induftry  of  our  learned  divines  has  abundantly 
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explained  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  Old  Tef-  c  Hi\F* 
tamcnt,  and  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apoftq-  ^^* 
lie  teachers.  It  was  propen. gradually  to  unfold  the 
fyfteifti  of  the  Gofpel  ,  and  to  pronounce  ,  with 
the  utmoft  caution  and  tendernefs ,  a  fentence  of 
condemnation  fo  repugnant  to  the  inclination  and 
prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 

The  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  affords    The  N^? 
a  lively  proof  of  the  neceflity  of  thofe  precautions,    '^**^*"® 
and  of  the  deep  impreflion  which  the  Jewi^h  reli-    jcrujaie^n* 
gion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its  fcctaries.  The/ 
firft  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerufalem  were  all  circum-? 
cifed  Jews  ;    and   the   congregation   over  which 
tl^ey  prefided,  united  the  law  of  Mofes  with  the 
doctrine   of  Chrift   ".    It    was  natural    that   the 
pi:imitive  tradition  of  a  church  which  was  found- 
ed only  forty  days  after. the  death  of  Chrift,  and 
was   governed   almoft  iis  many    years  under   the 
immediate  infpection  of  his  apoftles ,  should  be  re- 
ceived as  the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy  "\  The  dis- 
tant churches  very  frequently  appealed  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  venerable  Parent,  and  relieved  her 
diftrefles  by  at  liberal  dontributron  of  alms.    But 
when  numerous  and  opulent  focieties  were   eifta- 
blished  in  the  great  cities  of  the  en^pire ,  in  An* 
tioch,  Alexandria,  Ephefus,  Corinth,  and  Rome, 
the  reverence  which  Jerufalem  had  infprred  to  all 
the  Chriftian  colonies  infet^fibly  diminished.  -The 
Jewish  converts,  or,  as  they  wiere  afterwards  call- 
ed,   the  Nazarenes,  wJio  had  laid  the  foundations  ^ 
of  the  church,  fooa  {ound  themfelves  overwhelm- 
ed by  thjc  increafing  multitudes ,  t]aat  from  all  the 
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CHAP»  various  religions  of  polytheifm  inlifted  under  the 
•^^^'  banner  of  Chrift :  and  the  Gentiles,  who,  with 
the  approbation  of  their  peculiar  apoftle,  had  re. 
jectcd  the  intolerable  weight  of  Mofaic  ceremo* 
iiies,  at  length  refufed  to  their  more  fcrupulous 
brethren  the  fame  toleration  which  at  firft  they 
had  humbly  folicitcd  for  their  own  practice.  The 
ruin  of  the  temple ,  of  the  city ,  and  p£  the  public 
religion  of  the  Jews  ,  was  feverely  felt  by  the 
Nazarenes;  as  in  their  manners,  though  not  in 
their  faith,  they  maintained  fo  intimate  a  connex- 
ion^  with  their  impious  countrymen  ,  whofe  mis- 
fortunes were  attributed  by  the  Pagans  to  the 
contempt, 4  and  more  juftly  afcribed  by  the  Chrit 
tians  to  the  wrath ,  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  The 
Nazarenes  retired  from  the  ruins  of  Jerufalem  to 
the  little  town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan ,  where 
that  ancient  church  languished  above  fixty  years 
in  folitude  and  obfcurity  ".  They  ftill  enjoyed 
the  comfort  of  making  frequent  and  devout  vifits 
to  the  Holy  City^  and  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
reftored  to  thofe  feats  which  both  nature  and  reli- 
gion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as  to  revere. 
But  at  length  ,.  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian ,  the 
defperate  fanaticifm  of  the  Jews  filled  up  the 
xneafure  of  their  calamities ;  and  the  Romans,  cxaf- 
pcratcd  by  their  repeated  rebellions  ,  exercifcd 
the  rights  of  victory  (with  unufual  rigour.  The 
emperor  founded ,  under  the  name  of  ^lia  Capito- 
lina ,  a  new  city  on  Mount  Sioa  ** ,  to  which  he 
gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony ;  and  denouncing 
the  fcvereft  penalties   againft  any  of  the  Jewish 
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people  who  should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  chap. 
he  fixed  a  vigilant  garrifon  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  ^^' 
enforce  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  Naza- 
renes  had  only  one  way  left  to  efcape  the  common 
prbfcription ,  and  the  force  of  truth  wa^  on  this 
occafion  affjfted  by  the  influence  of  temporal  ad- 
vantages. They  elected  Marcus  for  their  bishop  ,' 
a  prelate  of  the  race  6f  the  Gentiles,  and  moft 
probably  a  native  either  of  Italy  or  of  fome  of 
the  Latin  provinces.  At  his  perfuafion,  the  moft 
confiderable  part  of  the  congregation  renounced 
the  Mofaic  law ,  in  the  practice  of  which  they 
had  perfevered  above  a  century.  By  this  facrifice  . 
of  their  habits  and  prejudices ,  they  purchafed  a 
free  admiffion  into  the  colony  of  Hadrian ,  and 
more  firmly  cemented  their  union  with  the  Catho- 
lic church  *'. 

When  the  nsime  and  honours  of  the  church  of  ThcEWo- 
Jerufalem  had  been  reftored  to  Mount  Sion,  the 
crimes  of  herefy  and  fchifm  were  imputed  to  the 
obfcure  remnant  of  the  Naz^renes,  which  refufed 
to  accompany  their  Latin  bishop.  They  ftiU  pre- 
ferved  their  former  habitation  of  Pella  ,  fpread 
themfelves  into  the  villages  adjacent  to  Damafcus, 
and  formed  an  inconfiderable  church  in  the  city 
of  Boerea,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Aleppo,  in 
Syria  **.  The  name  of  Nazarenes  was  deemed  too 
honourable  for  thofe  Chriftian  Jews  ,  and  they 
foon  received  from  the  fuppofed  poverty  of  their 
^  tinderftanding ,  as  well  as  of  their  condition,  the 
contemptupus  epithet  of  Ebionites  *^  In  a  few 
years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Jerulalera, 
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CHAP,  it  became  a  matter  <if  doubt  and  controverfy  ,^ 
^^*  whether  a  man  who  fincerely  acknowledged  Jefus 
~'  as  the  Meffiah,  but  who  ftlll  continued  to  obferve 
,  the  law  pf  Mofes ,  could  poffibly  hope  for  falva- 
tion.  The  humane  temper  of  Juftin  Martyr  incli- 
ned him  to  anfwer  this  queftion  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  though  he  exprcffed  himfelf  with  the  moft 
guarded  diffidence  ,  he  ventured  to  determine  ia 
favour  of  fuch  an  imperfect  Chriftian ,  if  he  were 
content  to  practife  the  Mofaic  ceremonies ,  with- 
out pretending  to  affert  their  ^general  ufe  or  ne^ 
ceffity.  But  when  Juiliu  was  prefled  to  declare 
the  fentioi^nt  of  the  church  ,  he  confeffed  that 
there  were  very  many  among  the  orthodox  Chrif- 
tians  ,  who  riot  only  excluded  their  Judaifing 
brethren  from  the  l^ope  of  falyation  ,  but  who 
declined  any  intercourfe  with  them  in  the  common, 
offices  of  friendship,  hofpitality,  and  focial  life  **. 
7he  more  rigorous  opinion  prevailed ,  as  it  was 
iiatural  to  expect,  over  the  milder;  and  an  eter- 
nal bar  of  reparation  was  fixed  between  the  difcir 
pies  of  Mofes  apd  thofe  of  Chrift.  The  unfortu- 
nate Ebionites  ,  rpjected  from  one  religion  as 
apoftates,  and  from  the  other  as  heretics,  found 
themfelves  compelled  to  affume  a  more  decided 
character;  and  although  fome  traces  of  that  obfo- 
lete  feet  may  he  difcovered  as  late  as  the  fourth' 
century,  they  infenfibly  melted  away  either  into 
the  church  or  the  fynagogue  *'. 

ThcGno-        While   the    orthodox  church   preferved   a^  jufl; 

^^^-       .    medium  between  exceffive  veneration  and  impror 
per  coxitenjpt  for  the  ^a\y:  of  Mofes ,  t|ie  various 
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}ieretics  deviated  into  equal* but  oppofite  extremes  chap, 
of  error  and  extravagance.  Fronti  the  acknowledged  '^^'' 
truth  of  the  Jewish  religion ,  the  Ebionites  had 
concluded  that  it  could  never  be  abolished.  From 
its  fuppofed  imperfections  the  Gnoftics  as  haftlly 
inferred  that  it  never  was  inftituted  by  the  wit 
dom  of  the  Deity.  There  are  fome  objections 
againft  the  authority  of  Mofcs  and  the  prophets, 
which  too  readily  prefent  themfclves  to  the  fcepti, 
cal  mind ;  though  they  can  only  be  derived  from 
our  ignorance  of  remote  antiquity ,  and  from  our 
incapacity  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the 
divine  oecoqomy.  Thefe  objections  were  eagerly 
embraced  and  as  ipetuUntly  urged  by  the  vain 
fcience  of  the  Gnoftics  **.  As  thofe  heretics  were, 
for  the  moft  part ,  averfe  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
they  morofely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, the  gallantries  of  David,  and  the  ferag-^. 
lio  of  Solomon.  The  conqueil  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  unfufpecting 
natives ,  they  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  reconcile 
with  the  common  notions  of  humanity  and  juftice. 
But  when  they  recollected  the  fanguinary  lift  of 
murders,  of  executions ,  and  of  maffacres,  which 
flain  almoft  every  page  of  the  Jewish  annals,  they 
acknowledged  that  the  barbarians  of  Paleftine  had 
exercifed  as  much  compaflGon  towards  their  idola- 
trous enemies,  as  they  had  ever  *htwn  to*  their 
friends  or  countrymen  *^.  Faffing  from  the  fectaries 
of  the  law  to  the  law  itfelf,  they  afferted  that  it 
was  impoffible  that  a  religion  which  confifted 
only  of  blppdy  facrifices  and  trifling  c^fcmonies,  ' 
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chap;    and  whofe  rewards  as  well  as  punishments  were 

^^*       all  of  carnal  and  temporal  nature  ,  could  infpire 

the  love  of  virtue ,  or  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of 

paflion.  The  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  and 

fall  of  man  was  treated  with  profane  derifion  by 

the  Gnoftics ,  who  would  not  liften  with  patience 

to  the  repofe  of  the  Deity  after  fix  days  labour , 

to  the   rib   of  Adam  ,  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 

trees  of  life  and  of  Jf nowledge ,  the  fpeaking  fer- 

pent,  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemnation 

pronounced  againft  human  kind  for  the  venal  of- 

iFence  of  their  firft  progenitors   ".    The   God   of 

Ifrael  was ,  impiously  rcprefented  by  the  Gnoftics, 

as  a  being  liable   to.paftion  aftd  to,  error  ,  capri« 

cious  in  his  favour ,  implacable  in  his  refentment, 

meanly  jealous  of  his  fuperftitious  worship ,  and 

confining  his  partial  providence  to  a  fingle  people, 

and  to  this  tranfitory  life.  In  fuch  a  character  they 

could  difcover  none  of  the  features  of  the  wife 

and   omnipotent   father  of  the  univerfe  *\    They 

allowed  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  fome* 

what  lefs  criminal  than  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles; 

but  it  was   their  fundamental  doctrine,   that  the 

Chrift  whom  they  adored  as  the  firft  and  brighteft 

emanation  of  the  Deity  ,   appeared  upon  earth  to 

refcue  mankind  from  their  various  errors  ,  and  to 

reveal  a  new  fyftem  of  truth  and  perfection.  The 

moft  learned  of  the  fathers ,  by  a  very   fingular 

condefcenfion ,  have  imprudently  admitted  the  fo- 

^    phiftry  of  the  Gnoftics.  Acknowledging  that  the 

literal  fenfe  is  repugnant  td  every  principle  of  faith 

as  well  as  reafon  ^  ^  they   deem  themfelves  fecurc 
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and  invulnerable  behind  the  ample  veil  of  allegory, 
which  they  carefully  fpread  over  every  tender  part 
of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation  '\ 

It  has  been  remarked  with  more  ingenuity  than 
truth,  that  the  virgin  purity  of  the  church  was 
never  violated  by  fchifm  or  hcrefy  before  the  reign 
of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Chrift  ''.  Wc  may  obferve  with 
much  more  propriety ,  that ,  during  that  period , 
the  difciples  of  the  Meffiah  were  indulged  in  a 
freer  latitude  both  of  faith  and  practice ,  than  has 
ever  been  allowed  in  fucceeding  ages.  As  the  terms 
of  communion  were  infenfibly  narrowed,  and  the 
fpiritual  authority  of  the  prevailing  party  was 
exercifed  with  increafmg  feverity ,  many  of  its 
moft  refpectable  adherents ,  who  were  called  upon 
to  renounce,  were  provoked  to  affert  their  private 
opinions,  to  purfue  the  confcquences  of  their  mif-» 
taken  principles ,  and  openly  to  erect  the  flandard 
of  rebellion  agajnft  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
Gnoftics  were  diftinguished  as  the  moft  polite, 
the  moft  learned,  and  the  moft  wealtky  of  the 
Chriftian  name,  and  that  general  appellation  which 
cxprefled  a  fuperiority  of  knowledge,  was  either 
aflfumed  by  their  o>yn  pride,  or  ironically  beftow- 
cd  by  the  envy  of  their  adverfaries.  They  were 
almoft  without  exception  of  the  race  of  the  Gen^ 
tiles,  and  their  principal  founders  feem  to  have  been 
natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt ,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  difpofes  both  the  mind  and  the  body  %a 
indolent  and  contemplative  devotion.  The  Gnof- 
tics blended  with  the  faith  of  Chrift  many  fub- 
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13 HAP,  lime  but  obfcure  tenets,  which  they  derived  from 
^^'  oriental  philofophy  ,  and  even  from  the  religion 
of  Zoroafter ,' concerning  the  eternity  of  matter, 
the  exiftence  of  two  principles,  and  the  royfterious 
hierarchy  of  the  invifible  world  **.  As  foon  as 
they  launched  out  into  that  vaft  abyfs ,  they  deli- 
vered themfelves  to  the  guidance  of  a  difordered 
•  imagination ;  and  as  the  paths  of  error  are  various 
and  infinite,  the  Gnoftics  were  imperceptibly  di- 
vided into  more  than  fifty  particular  fects  "',  of 
»  wham  the  moft  celebrated  appear  to  have  been 
the  Bafilidians,  the  Valentinians ,  the  Marcion- 
ites,  and ,  in  a  ftili  later  period ,  the  Manicb^an^. 
Each  of  thefe  fects  could  boafl  of  its  bi^hop$  and 
congregations,  of  its  doctors  and  martyrs  '*,  and, 
inftpad  of  the  four  gofpels  adopted  by  the  church, 
the  heretics  produced  a  multitude  of  hiftories,  in 
which  the  actions  and  difcourfes  of  Chrifl:  and  of 
his  apoftlcs  were  adapted  to  their  refpective  te- 
nets ^\  The  fuccefs  of  the  Gnoftics  was  rapid  and 
extenfive  ".  They  covered  Afia  and  Egypt ,  efta- 
blished  thtmfelves  in  Rome,  and  fometimes  pene- 
trated into  the  provinces  of  the  Weft.  For  the 
moft  part  they  arofe  in  the  fecond  century ,  flou* 
rished  during  the  third,  and  were  foppreffed  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more  fashion- 
able controverfies ,  and  by  the  fuperior  afcendant 
of  the  reigning  power.  Though  they  conftantly 
difturbed  the  peace,  and  frequently  difgraced  the 
name,  of  religion,  they  contributed  to  aflift  rather 
than  to  rets^rd  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity.  The 
Gentile  converts  ^  whofe  ftrongeft  objections  and 
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prejudices  ^V-cre  directed  againft  the  law  df  Mofcs, 
c6uld  find  admiffion  into  many;  Chriftian  focieties, 
which  required  not  from  their  untutored  mind  any 
belief  of  an  antecedent  revelation.  Their  faith 
was  infenfibly  fortified  and  enlarged  ,  and  the 
church  was  ultimately  benefited  by  the  conquefts 
of  its  mod  inveteraite  enemies  '^ 
*  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  fubfift 
between  the  Orthodox  ,  the  Ebionites ,  and  the 
Gnoftics ,  concerning  the  divinity  or  the  obliga-  th7gods"oi 
tion  of  the  Mofaic  law  ,  they  were  all  equally  *ntia»i*y- 
animated  by  the  fame  exclufive  zeal ,  and  by  the 
fame  abhorrence  for  idolatry  which  had  difl:in« 
guished  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  philofopher,  who  confidered 
the  fyftem  of  polytheifm  as  a  compofition  of  hu-^ 
man  fraud  and  error,  could  difgUife  a  fmile  of  con« 
tempt  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  without  appre** 
hending  that  either  the  mockery ,  or  the  compli« 
ance,  would  expofe  him  to  the  refentment  of  an)^ 
invifible  ,  or  ,  as  he  conceived  them ,  imaginary 
powers*  But  the  eflablished  religions  of  Paganifm 
were  feeii  by  the  primitive  Chriftians  in  a  much 
more  odious  and  formidable  light.  It  was  the  uni-* 
verfal  fentiment  both  of  the  church  and  pf  here- 
tics, that  the  dsenrions  were  the  authors  ,  the  pa- 
trons, and  the  objects  df  idolatry  *'.  Thofe  rebel- 
lious fpirits  who  had  been  degraded  from  the  rank 
of  angels  ,  and  caft  down  into  the  infernal  pit , 
were  ftill  permitted  to  roam  upon  earth ,  to  tor- 
ment the  bodies  ^  and  to  feduce  the  minds  ,  of 
finful   men.    The  daemons  foon    difcovered  and 
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0HAP.  abufed  the  natural  propfcnfity  of  the  hunian  heart 
^^'  towards  devotion ,  and,  artfully  withdrawing  the 
iidoration  of  mankind  from  their  Creator  ,  they 
ufurped  the  place  arid  honours  pf  the  Supreme 
Deity.  By  the  fuccefs  of  their  maliqious  contri* 
Vances,  they  at  once  gratified  their  own  vanity 
and  revenge  ,  and  obtained  the  only  comfort  of 
^vhich  they  were  yet  fufceptible,  the  hope  of  in- 
volving the  human  fpecies  in  the  participation  olF 
their  guilt  and  mifery.  It  was  confeffed,  or  at 
leaft  it  was  imagined  ,  that  they  had  diftributed 
among  themfelves  the  moft  important  characters 
of  polytheifm  ,  one  daemon  afluming  the  name 
and  attributes  of  Jupiter  ^  anothej  of  £fculapius, 
a  third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  of  Apol- 
lo '* ;  and  that ,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long 
experience  and  aerial  nature,  they  were  enabled 
to  execute,  with  fufficient  skill  and  dignity,  the 
parts  which  they  had  undertaken.  They  lurked 
in  the  teijiples,  inftituted  feftivals  and  facrifices, 
invented  fables  ,   pronounced   oracles ,    and  w:ere 

^  frequently  allowed  to  perform  miracles.  The  Chrit 

tians  4  who ,  by  the  interpofition  of  evil  fpirits  , 
could  fo  readily  explain  every  preternatural  appear- 
ance, were  difpofed  and  even  defirous  to  admit 
the  moft  extravagant  fictions  of  the  Pagan  mytho- 
logy. But  the  belief  of  the  Chriftian  was  accom- 
panied with  horror.  The  moft  trifling  mark  of 
refpect  to  the  national  worship  he  confidered  as 
a  direct  homage  yielded  to  the  daemon ,  and 
as  an  act'  of  rebellion  againft  the  majefty  of 
God 
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In  confcquence  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  firft    CHA^* 
but  arduous  duty  of  a  Chriftian  to  preferve  him-       ^v. 
felf  pure  and  undefiled  by  the  practice  of  idolatry,    fel^ce'of 
The  religion    of  the  nations  was   not  merely   a    t>>cChrir- 
fpeculative    doctrine  profeffed  in  the    fchools    or    IdXry! 
preached  in  the  temples.    The  innumerable  deities 
and  rites  of  polythcifm  were  clofely  interwovcii 
with  every   circumftance  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure , 
of  public  or  of  private  life;'  and  it  feemed  irapof- 
fible  to  efcape  the  obfcrvance  of  them,  without, 
at  the  fame  time ,   renouncing  the  commerce  of 
mankind ,   imd  all  the  offices  and  amufeinents  of 
fociety  *\     The  important  tranfactions  of  peace    CeremcH 
and  war  were  prepared  or  concluded  by  folemn    "*"* 
facrifices,    in   which  the  magiftrate,    the  fenator, 
and  the  foldier ,    were   obliged  to  prefide  or  td 
participate    *'.     The   public   fpcctacles   were    an 
eflential   part   of  the    cheerful    devotion    of   the 
Pagans,    and  the  gods  were  fuppofed  tb  accept » 
as    the    moft   grateful    offering ,    the  games  that 
the   prince  and  people  celebrated    in    honour   of 
their  peculiar  feftivals  **.     The  Chriftian  ,    who 
with  pious  horror  avoided  the  abomination  of  the 
circus   or  the  theatre,   found  himfelf  encompaffed 
with  infernal  fnares  in  every  convivial  entertain^ 
ment ,  as  often  as  his  friends ,  invoking  the  hofpit- 
able  deities,  poured  out  libations  to  each  other's 
happinefs  *'.     WJen  the  bride,    ftruggling  with 
well-afFectcd  reluctance,  was  forced  in  hymenseal 
pomp  over  the  threshold  of  her  new  habitation  *% 
or  when  the   fad   proceffion  of  the  dead  slowly 
moved  towards  the  funeral  pile  *'i  the  Chriftian,, 
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c  H  A  Pi    on  thcfe  interefting  occaftens ,  was  coitipelled  to 

XV-        defert  the  perfons  who  wete  the  dcareft  to  him , 

rather  than  contract  the  guilt  inherent   to  thofe 

Attt.  impious  ceremonies.  Every  art  and  every  trade 
that  was  in  the  leaft  concerned  in  the  framing  or 
adorning  of  idols  was  polluted  by  the  ftain  of 
idolatry  *' ;  a  fcverc  fentence ,  fince  it  devoted  to 
eternal  mifery  the  far  greater  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ,  which  is  employed  in  the  exercife  of  liberal 
or  mechanic  profeflions.  If  We  caft  our  eyes  over 
the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  We  shall  per^- 
ceive,  that  befides  the  immediate  reprcfentatidns 
of  the  Gods,  and  the  holy  inftruments  of  their 
worship ,  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fictions 
confecrated  by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks , 
were  introduced  as  the  richefl:  ornaments  of  the 
houfes  ,  the  drefs,  and  the  furniture,  of  the  Pa- 
gans *\  Even  the  arts  of  taufic  and  painting , 
of  eloquence  and  poetry ,  floWed  from  the  fame 
impure  origin.  In  the  flyle  of  the  fathers , 
Apollo  and  the  Mufes  were  the  orgatis  of  the 
infernal  fpirit ,  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  moft 
eminent  of  his  fervants,  and  the  beautiful  my- 
thology which  pervades  and  animates  the  com- 
ppfitions  of  their  genius,  is  deftined  to  celebrate" 
the  glory  of  the  daemons*  Even  the  common 
language  of  Greece  and  Rome  abounded  with 
familiar  but  impious  expreifion$|^  which  the  im- 
prudent Chriftian  might  too  carekfsly  utter,  or 
too  patiently  hear  **. 

yeftWris.         The   dangerous  temptations  which  on    every 
fide  lurked  in  ambush  to  furprife  the  unguarded 

believer , 
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believer,  aflailed  him  with  redoubled  violence  oij  chap« 
the  days  of  folemn  feftivals.  So  artfully  were  ^^' 
they  framed  and  difpofed  throughout  the  year, 
that  fuperftition  always  wore  the  appearance  of 
pleafure,  and  often  of  virtue  *'.  Some  of  the 
moft  facred  feftivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  were 
dcftined  to  falute  the  new  calends  of  January 
with  vows  of  public  and  private  felicity,  to  in- 
dulge the  pious  remembrance  of  the  dead  and 
living,  to  afcertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of  pro- 
perty ,  to  hail ,  on  the  return  of  fpring ,  the  ge. 
nial  powers  of  fecundity,  to  perpetuate  the  two 
memorable  aeras  of  Rome ,  the  foundation  of  the 
city  ,  and  that  of  the  republic  >  and  to  reftore  , 
during  the  humane  licence  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
primitive  equality  of  mankind.  Some  idea  may 
be  conceived  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  Chriftians 
for  fuch  impious  ceremonies ,  by  the  fcrupulous 
delicacy  which  they  difplayed  on  a  much  lefs 
alarming  occafion.  On  days  of  general  feftivity, 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn  their 
doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel , 
and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  of 
flowers.  This  innocent  and  elegant  practice  naighc 
perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  a  mere  civil 
inftitution.  But  it  moft  unluckily  happened  that 
the  doors  were  under  the  protection  of  the  houfe* 
hold  gods ,  that  the  laurel  was  facred  to  the  lover 
of  Daphne,  and  that  garlands  of  flowers ,  though 
frequently  worn  as  a  fymbol  either  of  joy  ot 
mourning,  had*been  dedicated  iri  their  firft  origin 
to  the  fcrvice  of  fuperftition.  The  trembling 
Vol.  II.  Q 
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Chriftians ,  who  were  perfuaded  in  this  inftancc 
to  comply  with  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and 
the  comraands  of  the  magiflrate,  laboured  under 
the  moft  gloomy  apprehenfions  ,  from  the  re- 
proaches of  their  own  confcience ,  the  cenfures 
of  the  church,  and  the  denunciations  of  divine 
vengeance  '*. 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  was  re- 
quired to  guard  the  chaftity  of  the  gofpel  from 
the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry.  The  fupcrfti- 
tious  obfervances  of  public  or  private  rites  were 
carelefsly  practifed  ,  from  education  and  habit , 
by  the  followers  of  the  ellablished  religion.  But 
as  often  as  they  occurred  ,  they  aflforded  the 
Chriftians  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  con- 
firming their  zealous  oppofition.  By  thefe  fre- 
quent proteftations  their  attachment  to  the  faith 
was  continually  fortified,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  zeal ,  they  combated  with  the 
more  ardour  and  fuccefs  in  the  holy  war,  which 
they  had  undertaken  againft  the  empire  of  the 
dxmons. 

IL  The  writings  of  Cicero  '*  reprefent  in  the 
moft  lively  colours  the  ignorances,  the  errors, 
^and  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
When  they  are  defirous  of  arming  their  difciples 
againft  the  fear  of  death ,  they  inculcate  ,  as  an 
obvious,  though  melancholy  pofition ,  that  the 
fatal  ftroke  of  our  diflblution  rcleafes  us  from  the 
calamities  of  life;  and  that  thofe  can  no  longer 
fuffer  who  no  longer  e^Uft-    Yet  there  were  a  few 
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fages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a  vchak; 
more  exalted,  and,  in  fomc  rcfpects,  a  jufter  -^^v* 
idea  of  human  nature;  though  it  muft  be  con-  • -' ^ 
feffed,  that,  in  the  fublime  inquiry,  their  reafon 
had  been  often  guided  by  their  imagination,  and 
that  their  imagination  had  been  prompted  by 
their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with  com.pla- 
cency  the  extent  of  their  own  'mental  powers  ^ 
when  they  exercifed  the  various  faculties  of  me- 
mory, of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  mod 
profound  fpeculations ,  or  the  moft  important  la- 
bours ,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  defire  of 
fame ,  which  tranfported  ghem  into  future  ages^ 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of  the  grave; 
they  w^ere  unwilling  to  confound  themfelves  with 
the  beafls  of  the  field ,'  or  to  fuppofe ,  that  a  be- 
ing, fbr  whofe  dignity  they  entertained  the  moft 
'fuicerc  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  fpot  of 
earth ,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With 
this  favourable  pfepoffeflion  they  fummoned  to 
their'^id  the  fcience,  or  rather  the  language,  of 
Metaphyfics.  They  foon  difcovered,  that^s  none 
of  the  properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  thb 
operations  of  the  mind  ,  the  human  foul  niuft 
eonfequently  be  a  fubftance  diftinct  from  the 
body,  pure,  fimple,  and  fpiritual ,  incapable  of 
diifolution ,  and  fufceptible  of  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  happinefs  after  the  releafe  from 
its  corporeal  prifon.  From  thefe  fpecious  and 
noble  principles ,  the  philofophers  who  trod  ia 
the  footfleps  of  Plato  ,  deduced  a  very  unjuf- 
tifiable  conclufion  ,    fince  they  afferted ,   not  only 
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CHAP,«*  the  future  immortality ,  but  the  paft  eternity  of 
*^^*  the  human  foul ,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  con- 
fider  as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  felf-exifting 
fpirit ,  which  pervades  and  fuftains  the  univerfe  '*. 
A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  fenfes  and 
the  experience  of  mankind ,  might  fcrve  to  amufe 
the  leifure  of  a  philofophic  mind  ;  or  ,  in  the 
filence  of  folitude ,  it  might  fometimes  impart  a 
ray  of  comfort  to  defponding  virtue;  but  the 
faint  impreffion  which  had  been  received  in  the 
fchools ,  was  foon  obliterated  by  the  commerce 
and  bufincfs  of  active  life.  We  are  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  eminent  perfons  who  flou- 
rished in  the  age  of  Cicero ,  and  of  the  firft  Cae- 
fars ,  with  their  actions  ,  their  characters ,  ^nd 
their  motives ,  to  be  aflured  that  their  conduct 
in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any  ferious 
conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a 
future  ftate.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  fenate  of 
Rome  the  ableft  orators  were  not  apprehenfive  of 
giving  offence  to  their  hearers,  by  expofing  that 
doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion, 
which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man 
of  a  liberal  education  and  undcrftanding  ". 
•mongthe  Siucc  therefore  the  moft  fublime  eflForts  of  phi- 
Pagans  of  lofophy  cau  extend  no  farther  than  feebly  to 
Rome^****  point  out  the  defire,  the  hope,  or,  at  moft,  the 
probability,  of  a  future  ftate.,  there  is  nothing, 
except  a  divine  revelation ,  that  can  afcertain  the 
^  cxiftence,   and  defcribe  the  condition  of  the  invi- 

ftblc    country  which    is   deftined   to   receive   the 
fouls  of  men  after  their  feparation  from  the  body. 
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But  we  may  perceive  feveral  defects  inherent  to  chab, 
the  popular  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome ,  which  ^^' 
rendered  them  very  unequal  to  fo  arduous  a  task. 
%.  The  general  fyftem  of  their  mythology  was 
unfupported  by  any  folid  proofs;  and  the  wifeft 
among  the  Pagans  had  already  disclaimed  it^ 
ufurped  authority.  2,  The  defcription  of  the 
infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned  to  the  fancy 
of  painters  and  of  poets ,  who  peopled  them  with 
fo  many,  phantoms  and  monfters ,  who  difpenfed 
their  rewards  and  punishments  with  fo  little 
equity ,  that  a  folemn  truth  ,  the  mofk  congenial 
to  the  human  heart,  was  oppreffed  and  difgraced 
by  the  abfurd  mixture  of  the  wildeft  fictions  '\ 
3.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate  was  fcarcely 
confidered  among  the  devout  polytheifts  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  a  fundamental  article  of  JFaith.  The 
providence  of  the  gods,  as, it  related  to  public 
communities  rather  than  to  private  individuals^ 
was  principally  difplayed  on  the  vifible  theatre  of 
the  prefent  world;  The  petitions  which  were 
offered  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo ,  expreflcA 
the  anxiety  of  their  worshippers  for  temporal 
happinefs,  ^nd  their  ignorance  or  iadiftcrence 
concerning  a  future  life  '^  The  important  truth- 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  was  inculcated  with, 
more  diligence  as  well  as  fuccefs  in  India  ,  in 
Affyria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Gaul;  and  fmce  we  among tb« 
cannot  attribute  fuch  a  difference  to  the  (bperior  barbari- 
knowledge  of  the  barbarians  ,  we  muft  afcribe  it 
to  the  influence  of  an  eftablished  priefthood  ,  which 
employed  the  motives  of  virtue  as  the  inftrumenjt 
of  ambition  '*  Q  3 


ans; 
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CHAP.  We  might  naturally  expect,  that  a  principle  fo 
^^'       effential   to   religion ,    would  have  been  revealed 

Jew«;  in  the  cleareft  terms  to  the  chofen  people  of  Pa- 
leftine ,  and  that  it  might  fafely  have  been  in- 
trufted  to  the  hereditary  pri^fthood  of  Aaron. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adore  the  myfterious 
difpenfations  of  Providence  ",  when  we  difcover, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Mofes ;  it  is  darkly  in- 
finuated  by  the  prophets ,  -and  during  the  long 
periol  which  elapfed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Babylonian  fervitudes ,  the  hopes  as  well  as 
fears  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  confined 
within  the  narrow  compafs  of  the  prefent  life  '*. 
After  Cyrus  had  permitted  the  exiled  nation  to 
return  into  the  promifed  land ,  and  after  Ezra  had 
reftored  the  ancient  records  of  their  religion ,  two 
celebrated  fects ,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharifees, 
infenfibly  arofe  at  Jerufalem  ^\  The  former  fe- 
^  Iccted    from  the   more  opulent   and   diftinguished 

ranks  of  fociety ,  were  ftrictly  attached  to  the 
literal  fenfe  of  the  Mofaic  law ,  and  they  piously 
rejected  the  immortality  of  the  foul ,  as  an  opi- 
nion that  received  no  countenance  from  the  di- 
vine book ,  which  they  revered  as  the  only  rule 
of  their  faith.  To  the  authority  of  fcripture  the 
Pharifees  added  that  of  tradition  ,  and  they  ac- 
cepted ,  under  the  name  of  traditions ,  feveral 
fpeculative  tenets  from  the  philofophy  or  religion 
of  the  eaftern  nations.  The  doctrines  of  fate  or 
predeftination  ,  of  angels  and  fpirits ,  and  of  a 
future   ftatc  of   re\yrards  and  punishments,   were 
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in  the   number  of  tlicfc   new   articles    of  belief;     tHAP. 
and   as  the  Pharifees  ,    by  the  aufterity  of  their       ^^' 
manners,    had   drawn   into   their  party  the  body    • 
of  the  Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
became  the  prevailing  fentiment  of  the  fynagogue , 
under    the    reign   of  the  Afmon^ean    princes    and 
pontiffs.    The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  incapable  of 
contenting  itfelf  with    fuch    a    cold    and    languid 
affent  as  might  fatisfy  the  mind  of  a  Polytheift; 
and  as  foon  as  they  admitted  the  idea  of  a  future 
flate ,    they  embraced  it  with  the  zeal  which  has 
always  formed    the    characteriftic   of  the    nation. 
Their    zeal  ,    however  ,    added   nothing    to    its      ' 
evidence ,   or  even  probability  ;    and  it  was   ftill 
neceffary ,  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality, 
which  had  been  dictated  by  nature ,    approved  by 
rcafon ,  and  received  by  fuperftition ,  should  obtain 
the  fanction   of  divine  truth  from  the  authority      '   ' 
and  example  of  Chrifl. 

When    the  promife   of    eternal    happinefs   was    among th* 
propofed  to 'mankind,    on  condition  of  adopting    chriftians. 
the  faith ,    and  of  obferving  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel,    it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  advantageous  an 
offer  should  have   been    accepted  by   great  num- 
bers  of  every  religion  ,    of  every  rank ,   and  of 
every  province  in  the   Roman   empire.     The  an- 
cient Chriftians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for 
their  prefent  exiftence ,    and   by  a  juft  confidence 
of  immortality,    of  which   the   doubtful  and  im- 
perfect faith  of  modern  ages  cannot  give  us  any 
adequate   notion.     In  the    primitive  church  ,    the    Approach, 
influence   of  truth  was   very  powerfully  (trengtb-    ^^^^0^^^ 

Q4 
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CWAP.  cned  by  an  opinion »  which,  however  it  may  de- 
*^'  ferve  refpect  for  its  ufefulocfs  and  antiquity ,  has 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It  was 
univerfally  believed,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ,  were  at  hand.  The 
near  approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been 
predicted  by  the  apoftles;  the  tradition  of  it  was 
preferved  by  their  earlieft  difciples,  and  thofe  who 
underftood  in  their  literal  fenfe  the  difcourfes  of 
Cbrift  himfclf ,  were  obliged  to  expect  the  fecond 
and  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
clouds,  before  that  generation  was  totally  extin- 
guished ,  which  had  beheld  his  humble  condition 
upon  earth ,  and  which  might  dill  be  witnefs  of 
the  calamities  of  the  Jews  under  Vefpafian  or 
Hadrian,  The  revolution  of  feventeen  centuries 
lias  inflructed  us  not  to  prefs  too  clofely  the 
inyflerious  language  of  prophecy  and  revelation; 
but  as  long  as ,  for  wife  purpofes  ,  this  error  was 
permitted  to  fubfift  in  the  church,  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  moft  falutary  effects  on  the  faith 
and  practice  of  Chriftii^ns ,  who  lived  in  the 
awful  expectation  of  that  moment  when  the  gJobc 
itfelf  ,  and  all  the  various  rac«  of  ipankind , 
should  tremble  at  the  appe<irance  of  their  divine 
judge  *\  • 
Doctrine  The  ancieut  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Mil- 

of  the  Mil.  lennium  was  intimately  connected  Svith  the  fecond 
coming  of  Chrift.  As  the  works  of  the  creation 
had  been  finished  in  fix  days,  their  duration  in 
their  prefent  ftate ,  according  to  a  tradition  which 
was  attributed  to  the  prophet  Elijah  ,    was  fixed 


leunium. 
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to  fix  thoufand  years  '\  By  the  fame  analogy  it  chaf; 
was  inferred ,  that  this  long  period  of  labour  and  ^^• 
contention ,  which  was  now  almoft  clapfed  '* , 
would  be  fucceeded  by  a  joyful  Sabbath  of  a 
thoufand  years.;  and  that  Chrift,  wi^h  the  triumph- 
ant band  of  the  faints  and  the  elect  who  had 
efcaped  death  ,  or  who  had  been  miraculously 
revived,  would  reign  upon  earth  till  the  time 
appointed  for  the  laft  and  general  refurrection.  So 
pleafing  was  this  hope  to  the  mind  of  believers , 
that  the  Netv  Jervfakm ,  the  feat  of  this  blifsful 
kingdom ,  was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the  gayeft 
colours  of  the  imagination.  A  felicity  confifting 
only  of  pure  and  fpiritual  pleafure ,  would  have 
appeared  too  refined  ^or  its  inhabitants ,  who  were 
ftill  fuppofed  to  poffefs  their  human  nature  and 
fenfes.  A  garden  of  Eden ,  with  the  amufements 
of  the  paftoral  life ,  was  no  longer  fuited  to  the 
advanced  ftate  of  fociety  which  prevailed  under 
the  Roman  empire.  A  city  was  therefore  erected 
of  gold  and  precious  ftbnes ,  and  a  fupernatural' 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine  was  beftowed  on  the 
adjacent  territory ;  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  whofe 
fpontaneous  productions,  the  happy  and  benevolent 
people  was  never  to  be  reftrained  by  any  jealous 
laws  of  exclufive  property  '^  The  affurance  of 
fuch  a  Millennium  ,  Svas  carefully  inculcated  by 
a  fucceffion  of  fathers  from  Juftin  Martyr  **  and 
Irenaeus,  who  converfed  with  the  immediate  dif- 
ciples  of  the  apoftles,  down  to  Lactantius,  who 
was  preceptor  to  the  fon  of  Conftantine  *^ 
Though  it  might  not  be  univerlally  received ,   it 
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CHAP,  appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  fentiment  of 
^^-  the  orthodox  believers ;  and  it  feeros  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  dcfircs  and  apprehenfions  of  naan- 
kind,  that  it  muft  have  contributed  in  a  very 
confiderabic  degree  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith.  But  when  the  progrefs  of  the  church 
was  almoft  completed  ,  the  temporary  fupport 
was  laid  afide.  The  doctrine  of  Chrift's  reign 
upon  earth,  was  at  firft  treated  as  a  profound 
allegory  ,  was  confidered  by  degrees  as  a  doubt., 
ful  and  ufelefs  opinion ,  and  was  at  length  reject- 
ed as  the  abfurd  invention  of  herefy  and  fana- 
tic) fm  *'.  A  myfterious  prophecy  ,  which  ftill 
forms  a  part  of  the  facred  canon  ,  but  which  was 
thought  to  favour  the  exploded  fentiment ,  has 
very  narrowly  cfcaped  the  profcription  of  the 
church  '^ 
conflagra-  Whilft  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  a  temporal 
r!omeand  T^ign  wcrc  promifcd  to  the  difciples  of  Chrift, 
of  the  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  were  denounced 
^'orJd-  againft  an  unbelieving  world.  The  edification 
of  the  new  Jerufalem  was  to  advance  by  equal 
ftcps  with  the  deftruction  of  the  myftic  Babylon ; 
and  as  long  as  the  emperors  who  reigned  before 
Conftantine  perfifted  in  the  profeflion  of  idolatry , 
the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied  to  the  city 
and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A  regular  feries 
was  prepared  of  all  the  moral  and  phyfical  evils 
which  can  afflict  a  flourishing  nation  ;  intcfline 
difcord ,  and  the  invafion  of  the  fierceft  barbari- 
ans from  the  unknown  regions  .of  the  North ;  pef- 
tilence  and  famine,   comets   and    eclipfes,    earth- 
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quakes  and  inundations'*'.  All  thefe  were  only  CHAPi 
fo  many  preparatory  and  alarming  figns  of  the  /^^' 
great  cataftrophe  of  Rome  ,  when  the  country  of 
the  Scipios  and  C'aefars  should  be  confumed  by  a 
flame  from  Heaven  ,  and  the  city  of  the  feven 
hills ,  with  her  palaces ,  her  temples ,  and  her  tri- 
umphal arches ,  should  be  buried  in  a  vaft  lake  of 
fire  and  brimftone.  It  might ,  however ,  afford 
fome  confolation  to  Roman  vanity ,  that  the  pe- 
riod of  their  empire  would  be  that  of  the  world 
itfelf;  which,  as  it  had  once  p(erished  by  the 
clement  of  water,  was  deftined  to  experience  a 
fecond  and  fpeedy  dcftruction  from  the  element 
of  fire.  In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion ,  the  faith  of  the  Chriftian  very  happily  coin- 
cided with  the  tradition  of  the  Eaft,  the  philo- 
fophy  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  Nature; 
and  even  the  country,  which,  from  religious 
motives,  had  been  chpfcn  for  the  origin  and 
principal  fcene  of  the  conflagration ,  was  the  befl 
adapted  for  that  purpofe  by  natural  and  phyfical 
caufes  ;  by  its  deep  caverns  ,  beds  of  fulphur,  and 
numerous  volcanoes ,  of  which  thofe  of  ^tna , 
of  Vefuvius  5  and  of  Lipari ,  exhibit  a  very  im- 
perfect reprefentation.  The  calmeft  and  mofl 
intrepid  fceptic  could  not  refufe  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  deflruction  of  the  prefent  fyflem  of  the 
world  by  fire ,  was  in  itfelf  extremely  probable^ 
The  Chriflian,  who  fotvnded.his  bfelicf  much  lefs 
.on  the  fallacious  arguments  of  reafon  than  on 
the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpretation 
of  fcripturc ,   expected  it  with    terror  and    con- 
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CHAP,     fidence    as    a    certain    and    approaching    event; 
^^'       and  as  his  mind  was  perpetually  filled  with  the 
folemn   idea  ,    he   confidered    cve^y    difafter  that 
happened  to  the  empire  as  an  infallible  fymptom 
of  an  expiring  world  *'. 
The  Pa.  The  condemnation  of  the  wifeflt  and  moft  vir- 

voted*to"  tuous  of  the  Pagans  ,  onf^  account  of  their  igno- 
eternaipii-  rance  or  disbelief  of  the  divine  truth,  feems  to 
Hishracnt.  ^gpei^d  i^he  reafon  and  the  humanity  of  the  prc- 
fent  age  ^'.  But  the  primitive  church  ,,  whofe 
faith  was  of  a  much  firmer  confiftence  ,  delivered 
over  ^  without  hefitation ,  to  eternal  torture ,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies.  A  cha- 
ritable hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  favour 
of  Socrates,  or  fome  other  fages  of  antiquity, 
who  had  confulted  the  light  of  reafon  before  that 
of  the  gofpel  had  arifen  ^\  But  it  was  unani- 
mously affirmed,  that  thofe  who,  fince  the  birth 
or  the  death  of  Chrift,  had  obftinately  perfifted 
in  the  worship  of  the  daemons ,  neither  (Jeferved 
nor  could  expect  a  pardon  from  the  irritated 
juftice  of  the  Deity,  Thefe  rigid  fentiments , 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  world , 
iappear  to  have  infufed  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs  inta 
a  fy  ftem  of  love  and  harmony.  The  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  were  frequently  torn  afunder  by 
the  difference  of  rejigious  faith  ;  and  the  Chris- 
tians,  who,  in  this,  world,  found  themfelves  op-^ 
preffed  by  the* power  of  the  Pagans,  \yere  fome- 
times  feduced  by  refentment  and  fpiritual  pride 
to  delight  in  the  profpect  of  their  future  triumph* 
**  You  are  fond  of  fjpcctacles,  „  exdaims  the  ftera 
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Tertullian  ,  "  expect  the  greateft  of  all  fpec-  cha?. 
„  tacle&,  the  l^ft  and  eternal  judgment  of  the  ^' 
„  univerfe.  How  shall  I  admire ,  how  laugh  , 
„  how  rejoice,  how  exult,  when  1  behold  fo 
,,  many,  proud  monarchs  ,  and  fancied  gods, 
,,  groaning  in  the  loweft  abyfs  of  darknefs;  fo 
35  many  magiftrates  who  perfccuted  the  name  of 
„  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they 
„  ever  kindled  againfl  the  Chriflians;  fo  many 
„  fage  philofophers  blushing  in  red  hot  flames 
,,.  with  their  deluded  fcholarsj  fo  many  cele- 
„  brated  poets  trembling  before  the  tribunal , 
„  not  of  Minos  ,  but  of  Chrift;  fo  many  trage- 
„  dians ,  more  ^tuneful  in  the  expreffion  of  their 
,,  own  fufFcrings  ;  fo  many  dancers  — .  "  But 
the  humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit  me  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  reft  of  this  infernal  defcrip- 
tion,  which  the  zealous  African  purfues  in  a  long 
variety  of  affected  and  unfeeling  witticiXms  ^*. 
Doubtlefs  there  were  many  amone   the  primi-    ^«"®^- 

.•         /-11     -fL-  r  r    •      1  I       i        1  ten  con. 

live  Chriltians  of  a  temper  more  fuitable  (o  the  verted  by 
mefeknefs  and  charity  of  their  profeflfion.  There  their  fears. 
were  many  who  felt  a  fincere  compaffion  for  the 
danger  of  iheir  friends  arid  countrymen,  and  who 
exerted  the  mod  benevolent  zeal  to  fave  them 
from  the  impending  deftruction.  The  carelefs 
Polytheift ,  affailed  by  new  and  unexpected  ter- 
rors ,  againft  which  neither  his  priefts  nor  his 
philofophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  pro- 
tection, was  very  frequently  terrified  and  fub- 
dued  by  the  menace  of  eternal  tortures.  His 
fears  might  aflift  the  progrefs  of  his  faith  and 
reafon ;  and  if  he  could  once  perfuade  himfelf  tQ 
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CHAP,     fufpect  that  the  Chriftian  religion  might  poffibly 

^'       be  true,  it  became  an  eafy  task  to  convince  him 

that  it  was  the  fafeft  and  moft  prudent  party  that 

he  could  poffibly  embrace. 

THE    .  in.  The  fupernatural  gifts,  which  even  in  this 

™^^°       life   were    afcribed    to  *the   Chriftians  above    the 

CAUSE 

Miracu-  reft  of  mankind  ,  muft  have  xonduced  to  their 
louspow-  Q^n  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to  the  con- 
primitivc  viction  of  infidels.  Befides  the  occafional  pro- 
church,  digies ,  which  might  fometimes  be  effected  by 
the  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity  when  he 
fufpended  the  laws  of  Nature  for  the  fervice  of 
religion,  the  Chriftian  church,  from  the  time 
of  the  apoftles  and  their  firft  difciples  ^'  ,  has 
claimed  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  miraculous 
powfcrs ,  the  gift  of  tongues ,  of  vifion  and  of 
prophecy ,  the  power  of  expelling  daemons  ,  of 
healing  the  fick  ,  and  of;  raifing  the  dead.  The 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  was  *  frequently 
communicated  to  the  contemporaries  of  Irenseqs^ 
though  Irenaeus  himfelf  was  left  to  ftruggle  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  barbarous  dialect  whilft  he 
preached  the  gofpel  to  the  natives  of  Gaul  ^\ 
The  divine  infpiration  ,  whether  it  .was  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping  vifion , 
is  defcribed  as  a  favour  very  liberally  beftowed 
on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful,  on  women  as  on 
elders,  on  boys  as  wdl  as  upon  bishops.  When 
their  devout  minds  were  fufficiently  prepared  by 
a  courfe  of  prayer,  offafting,  and  of  vigils,  to 
.  receive  the  extraordinary  impulfe  ,  they  were 
tranfported  out  of  their  fenfcs ,   and  delivered  in 
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cxCafy  what  was  infpired,  being  mere  organs  of  chap. 
the  holy  fpirit,  juft  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  xv, , 
who  blows  into  it  ^^  We  may  add,  that  the  de- 
fign  of  thefe  vifions  was ,  for  the  moft  part,  either 
to  difclofe  the  future  hiftory  ,  or  to  guide  the 
prefent  adminiftration  of  the  church.  The  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies  of  thofe 
unhappy  perfons  whom  they  had  been  permitted 
to  torment,  was  confidered  as  a  fignal*  though 
ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly- 
alleged  by  the  ancient  apologifts  ,  as  the  moft 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity. 
The  awful  ceremony  was  ufually  performed  in  a 
public  manner,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  great 
nuniber  of  fpectators  ;  the  patient  was  relieved 
by  the  power  or  skill  of  the  exorcift,  and  the  van- 
quished daemon  was  heard  to  confefs ,  that  he 
'  was  one  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity ,  who  had 
impiously  ufurped  the  adoration  of  mankind  ''^ 
But  the  miraculous  cure  of  difeafes  of  the  moft 
inveterate  or  even  preternatural  kind  ,  can  no 
longer  occafion  any  furprife,  when  we  recollect, 
that  in  the  days  of  Irenseus  ,  about  the  end  of 
the  fecond  century ,  the  refurrection  of  the  dead 
was  very  far  from  being  efteemed  an  uncommon 
event;  that  the  miracle  was  frequently  perform- 
ed on  neceffary  occafions ,  by  gr^at  fafting  and 
the  joint  fupplication  of  the  church  of  the  place, 
and  that  the  perfons  thus  reflored  to  their  pray- 
ers ,  had  lived  afterwards  among  them  many 
years  '^  At  fuch  a  period,  when  faith  could 
boaft  of  fo  many  wonderful  victories  over  death, 
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CHAP,  it  feems  difficult  to  account  for  the  fcepticifm  of 
thofe  philofophers ,  who  ftill  rejected  and  derided 
the  doctrine  of  the  refurrection.  A  noble  Gre- 
cian  had  refted  on  this  important  ground  the 
whole  controverfy  ,  and  promifed  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch ,  that  if  he  could  be  gratified 
with  the  fight  of  a  fingle  pcrfon  who  had  been 
actually  raifcd  from  the  dead  ,  he  would  imme- 
diately embrace  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  is 
fomewhat  remarkable ,  that  the  prelate  of  the  firft 
eaftern  church ,  however  anxious  for  the  conver- 
fion  of  his  friend,  thought  proper  to  decline  this 
fair  ^nd  reafonable  challenge  '*. 
Their  The  miracles  of  the  primitive  church ,  after  ob- 

truthcon.    taiuing  the  fanction   of  ages,    have   been   lately 
'  attacked  in  a  very  free  and  ingenious  inquiry  ''* ; 
which ,  though  it  has  met  with  the  mofl  favour- 
able reception  from  the  Public ,    appears  to  have 
excited  a  general  fcandal  among  the  divines  of  our 
own  as  well  as  of  the  other  protefl;ant  churches 
of  Europe  *°.  Our  diflferent  fentiments  on  this  fub* 
ject  will  be  much  lels  influenced  by  any  particu- 
lar arguments  ,    than  by  our  habits  of  ftudy  and 
reflection ;   and  above   all ,  by  the  degree  of  the 
evidence  which  we  have  accufliomed  ourfelves  to 
Our  per-      require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous  event.  The 
piexityin     duty  of  an  hiftorian  does  not  call  upon  him   to 
fhe  m^ra-     ^^^^^'pofe  his  private  judgment  in  this  nice  and  im- 
cHiouspe-   portant  controverfy;  but  he  ought  not  todiflemblc 
the  difficulty  of  adopting  fuch  a  theory  as    ma^y 
reconcile  the  interefl  of  religion  with  that  of  rca- 
fon,  of  making  a  proper  application  of  that  theory, 

and 
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and  of  defining  with  precifiori  the  limits  of  that  ChAp« 
hippy  period  exempt  from  error  and  frdm  deceit,  "^ 
to  which  we  might  be  difpofed  to  extend  the  gift 
of  fupernatural  powers.  From  the  fitft  of  the  fa- 
thtrs  to  the  laft  of  the  popes,  a  fucceflion  of  bbh* 
ops,  of  faints  ,  (f  martyrs,  and  of  miracles,  is 
continued  without  interruption,  and  the  prdgrefs 
of  fuperftition  w.ts  fo  gradual  and  almoft  impercep 
tible,  that  we  know  not  in  what  particular  link 
we  should  break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every 
age  bears  teftimony  to  the  wonderful  events  by 
\vhich  it  was  d<ftingui>hed ,  and  its  teftimony  ap- 
pears no  lefs  weighty  and  refpectable  than  that  of 
the  preceding  generation ,  till  We  are  infenfiblj^ 
led  on  to  accufe  our  own  inconfiftency ,  if  in  thei 
eighth  or  in  the  twelfth  century  we  deny  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  holy  Bernard,  the  famd 
degree  df  confidence  which,  in  the  fecond  century^. 
We  had  fo  liberally  granted  to  Juftin  or  to  lre-» 
nseus  '*.  If  the  truth  of  anjr  of  thofe  miracles  is 
appreciated  by  their  apparent  ufe  and  propriety, 
every  age  had  unbelievers  to  convince  ,  heretics 
to  confute  ,  and  idolatrous  nations  to  convert; 
and  fufficient  motives  might  always  be  produced 
to  juftify  the  interpofition  ^f  Heaven.  And  yet 
fince  every  friend  to  revelation  is  peffuaded  of  the 
reality  ,  and  every  reafonable  man  is  convinced 
of  the  ceflation,  of  miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  there  muft  have  been  Jome  period  in  which  they 
were  either  fuddenly  or  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  Chriftian  church.  Whatever  aera  is  chofen  for 
that  purpofe,  the  death  of  the  apoftles,  the  con* 
Vol.  IL  R 
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CHAP,  verfion  of  the  Rpm^n  empire  ^  or  the  extinction 
*^'^*'  of  the  Arian  hcrefy  **  ,  the  infenfibility  of  the 
Chriftians  who  liveci  at  that  time  will  equally 
afford  a  juft  matter  of  furprife.  They  ftill  fup- 
ported  their  pretenfions  after  they  had  loft  their 
power.  Credulity  performed  the  office  of  faith; 
fanaticifm  was  permitted  to  affume  the  language 
of  infpiration,  and  the  effects  of  accident  or  con- 
trivance were  afcrlbed  to  Supernatural  caufes.  The 
recent  experience  of  genuine  miracles  §hould  have 
inAructed  the  Chriftian  world  in  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence ,  and  habituated  their  eye  ( if  we  may  ufe 
a  very  inadequate  expreffion  )  to  the  ftyle  of  the 
divine  artiu.  Should  the  moft  skilful  painter  of 
modern  Italy  prefume  to  decorate  his  feeble  imi- 
tationswith  the  name  of  Raphael  or  of  Correggio, 
tiie  infolent  fraud  \vouid  be  foon  difcovered  and 
indignantly  rejected. 
Vfeofthc  "Whatever  opinion  rnay  be  entertained  of  the 
prijiiitive  miracles  of  the  primitive  church  fince  the  time 
of  the  apoftles  ,  this  unrefifting  foftnefs  of  tem- 
J)er,fd  confpicuous  among  the  believers  of  the 
iecond  and  third  centuries ,  proved  of  fomc  acci- 
dental benefit '  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  religion. 
in  modern  tinres  ,  a  latent  and  even  involuntary 
fcepticifm  adheres  to  the  moft  pious  difpofitions. 
Their  admiffion  of  fupernatural  truth^  is  mucfi 
lefs  an  active  cohfent ,  than  a  cold  and  paflTive 
acquiefcencc.  Accuftomed  long  fince  to  obferve 
and  to  refpcct  the  invariable  order  of  Nature,  our 
reafon ,  or  at  leaft  our  imagination ,  is  not  fufK- 
tiently  prepared  to  fuftain  the  vifible  action  of 
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^  .  3, 
the  Deity.  But,  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianiry,  chap^ 
the  fituatiqn  of  hiaiikind  was  extremely  differenti  ^^'  . 
The  moft  curious,  or  the  moft  credulous,  ftmong 
the  Pagans ,  Were  often  {)crfuaded  to  enter  into  a 
fociety ,  which  afferted  an  acttial  claim  of  miracu* 
lous  powers.  The  primitive  Chriftians  perpetually 
trod  on  myrtic  ground,  and  their  minds  were 
exercifed  by  the  habits  of  believing  the  moft  eX-^ 
traordin^ry  events.  They  felt  ,  or  they  fancied , 
that  on  every  fide  they  were  incefiantly  affaulted 
by  daemons,  comfbrted  by  vifions,  inftructed  by 
prophecy,  and  furprifingly  delivered  from  danger^ 
ficknefs,  and  from  death  itfelf,  by  the  fupplica-* 
tions  of  the  church.  The  real  or  imaginary  prodi-. 
gies  ,  of  which  they  fo  frequently  conceived 
themfelves  to  be  the  objects,  the  inftruments,  or 
the  Spectators  ,  vety  happily  difpofcd  them  ta 
adopt  with  the  fame  eafe,  but  with  far  greater 
juftice,  the  authentic  wonders  of  the  evangelic 
hiftory;  aind  thus  miracles  that  exceeded  not  thfc 
meafure  of  their  own  experience  ^  infpired  them 
with  the  moft  lively  affurance  of  myfteries  which 
were  acknowledged  to  furpafs  the  limits  of  their 
uixderftanding.  It  is  this  deep  impreflion  of  fuper* 
natural  trutKs,.  which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  faith ;  a  ftatc  of  mind  defcribed 
as  the  futeft  pledge  of  the  divine  favour  and  of 
future  felicity ,  and  recommended  as  the  firft  or 
perhaps  the  only  merit  of  a  Chriftian.  According 
to  the  more  rigid  doctors  ,  the  moral  virtues^ 
which  may  be  equally  practifed  by  infidels,  are 
deftitute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of 
our  juftificatiori.  R  i 
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IV.  But  the  prittiitive  Chriftlan  demonftrsited 
his  faith  by  his  virtues;  and  it  Vas  very  juftiy 
fuppofed  that  the  divine  perfuafion  -s^hich  ehhght- 
ened  or  fubdued  the  underftanding,  mufl;,  at  the 
fame  time,  purify  the  heart  and  direct  the  actions 
of  the  believer.  The  firft  apologifts  of  Chriftianity 
Vfho  juftify  the  innocence  of  their  brethren  ,  and 
the  writers  of  a  later  period  who  celebrate  the 
fanctity  of  their  anceftors ,  difplay ,  in  the  moft 
lively  colours ,  the  reformation  of  manners  which 
Was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gofpel.  As  it  is  my  intention  to  reinark 
only  fuch  human  caufes  as  were  permitted  to  fe- 
cond  the  influence  of  revelation ,  1  shall  slightly 
mention  two  motives  which  might  naturally  ren- 
der the  lives  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  much 
purer  and  more  auftere  than  thofe  of  thefr  Pagan 
contemporaries  ,  or  their  degenerate  fucceffors  ; 
repentance  for  their  paft  fins ,  and  the  laudable 
defire  of  fupporting  the  reputation  of  the  fdciety 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach ,  fuggefled  by  the 
ignorance  or  the  malice  of  infidelity  ,  that  the 
Chriftians  allured  into  their  party  the  moft  atro- 
cious criminals  ^  who  ,  as  foon  as  they  Were 
touched  by  a  fenfe  of  remorfe  ,  were  eafily  per- 
fuaded  to  wash  away,  in  the  water  of  baptifra, 
the  guilt  of  their  paft  conduct,  for  which  the 
temples  of  the  gods  refiifed  to  grant  them  anjr 
expiation.  But  this  reproach  ,  When  it  is  cleared 
from  mifreprefentation,  contributes  ^s  much  to  the 
honour  as  it  did  to  the  increafe  of  the  church  *\ 
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The  friends  of  Chriftianity  may  acknowledge  cifAF, 
ivithout  a  blush  ,  that  many  of  the  moft  eminent  *^Y* 
faints  had  /been  before  tjieir  baptifoi  the  moft 
abandoned  finners.  Thofe  perfons,  ^vho  in  the 
world  had  followed  ,  though  ia  an  imperfect 
manner  ,  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  pro» 
priety,  derived  fuch  a  calm  fatisfaction  from  the 
ppinion  of  their  own  rectitude,  as  rendered  them 
much  jefs  fufceptible  of  the  fiidden  emotions  of 
shame,  of  grirf,  and  of  terror,  which  have  given 
birth  to  fo  many  wonderful  converfions.  After 
(the  example  of  their  Divine  Mafter ,  the  mifliona. 
fies  of  the  gofpel  difdained  not  the  fociety  of 
men,  and  efpecially  of  women,  oppreffed  by  the 
confcioufnefs,  and  very  often  by  the  effects,  of 
their  vices.  As  they  emerged  from  fin  and  fuper- 
(iition  to  the  glorious  Ijope  of  immortality ,  they 
refolved  to  devote  themfiplves  to  a  life,  not  p^ly 
pf  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  defire  of  perfec- 
tion became  the  ruling  paffion  of  their  foul ;  and 
it  is  well  known  ,  that  while  reafon  embraces  a 
cold  mediocrity,  our  paffions  hurry  us  ,  with  .^ 
rapid  violence,  over  the  fpace  which  lies  between  . 
the  moft  oppofite  extremes. 

When  tlje  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  ill    care  of 
the  number  of  the  faithful ,    and  were  admitted    thejrr«^«- 
to  tl^e  fjicraments  orriie  church ,  they  found  them^    **''°''* 
felves  refkrained    from    relapfing  into    their    paft 
diforders  by  another  confideration  of  a  lef$  fpiri- 
tual  ,     but  of  a  very   innocent   and    refpectabjc 
i:iature.  Any  particular  fociety  that  has  departed 
from  the  great  body  of  tlie  nation ,  or  the  religio.11 

Ri' 
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CHAP,  to  which  It  belonged,  immediately  becomes  the 
*^'  object  oif  univerfal  as  well  as  invidious  obferva- 
tion.  In  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  its  numbers, 
the  character  of  the  fociety  may  be  affected  by 
the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  perfons  who  compofe 
it ;  and  every  member  is  engaged  to  watch  with 
the  moft  vigilant  attention  over  his  own  beha- 
viour,  and  over  that  of  his  brethren,  fince,  -as 
he  muft  expect  to  incur  a  part  of  the  coromori 
difgrace  ,  he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the 
common  reputation.  When  the  Chriftians  of 
Bithynia  were  bi ought  before  the  tribunal  pf  the 
younger  Pliny ,  ihey  affured  the  proconful ,  that, 
far  from  being  engaged  in  any  un lawful' confpiracy, 
they  were  bound  by  a  folemn  obligation  to  abftaia 
from  the  commifJion  of  thofe  crimes  which  difturb 
the  private  or  public  peace  of  fofciety,  from  theft, 
robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  and  fraud  **.  Near  a 
century  afterwards  ,  Tertullian  ,  with  an  honcft 
pride,  could  boaft,  that  very  few  Chriftians  had 
fufFered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ,  except 
on  account  of  their  religion  *'.  Their  ferious  arid 
fequeftered  life ,  averfe  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the 
age,  inured  them  to  chaftity,  temperance,  ceco- 
tiomy ,  and  all  the  fober  and  dpmeftie  virtues. 
As  the  greater  number  wep  of  fome  trade  or 
profeffion  ,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  ,  by  the 
ftricteft  integrity  and  the  faireft  dealing  ,  to  re- 
move the  fufpicions  which  the  profane  are  too 
apt  to  conceive  againft  the  appearances  of  fanctity. 
The  contempt  of  the  w:orld  exercifed  them  in  the 
habits  of  humility,  mee^nefs,  and  patience.  The 
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jmore  they  were  perfecuted,  the  more  clofely  ihey     chip. 
adhered  to  each  otjier.  Their  mutual  charity  ^nd       ^^' 
unfufpecting  confidence  has  been  remarked  by  ip- 
fidels  ,    and  was  too  often  abufed  by  perfidious 
friends  '^ 

It  is  a  very  honourable  circumftance  for  the  Moraiu^r 
morals  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  that  even  their  ^^[^^  ^^ 
faults ,  or  rather  errors ,  were  derived  from  an 
fxcefs  of  virtue.  The  bishops  j^nd  doctors  of  the 
church  ,  whofe  evidence  attefts  ,  and  whofe*  aut 
thority  might  influence,  the  profeffions,  the  prin^ 
ciples,  and  even  the  practice,  of  their  contempo- 
raries, had  ftudied  the  fcriptures  with  lefs  skill 
than,  devotion  ,  and  tl^ey  often  received  ,  in  the 
mod  literal  fenfe,  thofe  rigid  precepts  of  Chrift 
and  the  apoftles,  to  which  the  prudeqce  of  Suc- 
ceeding commentators  has  applied  a  loofer  ^nd 
pipre  figurative  mqdc  of  interpretation.  Ambitious 
to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the  gofpel  above  the 
wifdom  of  philofophy,  the  zealous  fathers  have 
carried  the  duties  of  felf-mortification  ,  of  purity^ 
and  of  patience,  to  a  height  which  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  to  attain,  and  much  lefs  to  preferve,  iii 
our  prefent  flate  of  weaknefs  and  corruption.  A, 
doctrine  fo  extraordinary  and  fo  fubjime  muft  ine7 
vitably  command  the  Veneratioq  of  the  people  j 
but  it  was  ill  calculated  to  obtain  the  fuffrage  pf 
thofe  wprldly  philofophers,  who,  in  the  conduct 
pf  this  tranfitory  life,  confulf  only  the  feelings  of 
nature  and  the  intereft  of  fociety  '^. 

Th(;re  are  two  very  natural  prppenfities  vyhich    Pnt\cip.ips 
we   'may   diftinguish   in   the   nqjoft    vktuous   and    ^^u"^*^ 
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liberal  difpofitions  ,  the  love  of  pleafure  and  the 
love  of  action.  If  the  former  is  refined  by  art 
and  learning  ,  improved  by  the  chtrms  of  focial 
intercourfe  ,  and  corrected  by  a  juft  regard  to 
psconomy ,  to  health ,  and  to  reputation ,  It  is 
productive  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  happinefs  of 
private  life.  The  love  of  action  is  a  principle  of  a 
much  ftronger  and  more  doubtful  nature.  It  offcn 
leads  to  anger ,  to  ambition ,  and  to  rp venge ;.  but 
vrhen  it  i$  guided  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety  and 
benevolence ,  it  becomes  the  parent  of  every  vir- 
tue; and  if  thofc  virtues  are  accompanied  with 
fcqual  abilities ,  a  family ,  a  (late  ,  or  an  empire  , 
may  be  indebted  for  their  fafety  apd  profperity  tQ 
the  undaunted  courage  of  a  fingle  man.  To  the 
love  of  pleafure  we  may  therefore  afcrlbe  moft  of 
the  agiceable,  to  the  love  of  action  we  may  at- 
tribute moft  of  ih<i  ufeful  and  refpectable ,  qualifi- 
cations. The  chiracter  in  which  both  the  one  and 
the  other  should  be  united  and  harmonifed,  would 
feem  to  conftitute  the  moft  perfect  idea  of  human 
pature.  The  infenfible  and  inactive  difpofition , 
which  should  be  fuppofed  ali^ce  deftitute  of  both, 
'Vvould  be  rejected  ,  by  the  common  confent  of 
mankind ,  as  utterly  incapable  pf  procuring  any 
happinefs  to  the  individual ,  or  any  public  benefit 
to  the  world.  But  it  was  not  in  this  world/that 
the  primitive  Chriftians  \yere  defirous  of  making 
themfelves  either  agreeable  or  ufeful. 

The  acquificion  of  knowledge,  the  exercife^of 
our  reafon  or  fancy,  and  the  cheerful  flo>y  of  un- 
^i;ar4e4  convcrlUtioa  >  may  emplo)^  the  leifure  of 
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a  liberal  mind.  Such  amufenients  ,  however,  were  CHiiP, 
rejected  with  abhorrence,  or  admitted  wiih  the  ^^' 
utmoft  caution,  by  the  feverity  of  the  fathers, 
who  defpifed  all  knowledge  that  was  not  ufeful 
to  falyation,  and  who  corifidered  all  levity  of  diC- 
courfe  as  a  criminal  abufe  of  the  gift  of  fpeech.  In 
our  prefent  ftate  of  exiftcnce,  the  body  is  fo  infe- 
parably  connected  with  the  foul ,  that  it  feems  to 
be  our  intereft  to  tafte,  with  innocence  and  mo- 
deration ,  the  enjoyments  of  which  that  faithful 
companion  is  fufceptible.  Very  different  was  the  ^ 
reafoning  of  our  devout  predecefTors;  vainly  afpir- 
ing  ta  imitate  the  perfection  of  angels ,  they  dif- 
dained,  or  they  affected  to  difdain,  every  eanhly 
and  corporeal  delight  **.  Some  of  our  fenfes 
indeed  are  neceffary  for  our  prefervation ,  others 
for  our  fubfiftence  ,  and  others  again  for 
our  information  ,  and  thus  far  it  was  impofli- 
ble  to  reject  the  ufe  of  them.  The  firft  fenfation 
of  pleafure  was  marked  as  the  firft  moment  of 
their  abufe.  The  unfeeling  candidate  for  Heaven 
was  inftructed,  not  only  to  refift  the  groffer  allure- 
ments of  the  tafte  or  fmell  ,  but  even  to  shut 
his  ears  againft  the  profane  harmony  of  founds, 
and  to  view  with  indifference  the  moft  finishv-d 
productions  of  human  art.  Gay  apparel ,  magni- 
ficent houfes,  and  elegant  furniture,  were  fuppo* 
fed  to  unite  the  double  guilt  of  pride  and  of  fen- 
fuality :.  a  fitnple  and  mortified  appearance  was 
more  fuitable  to  the  Chriftian  who  was  certain 
of  his  fins  and  doubtful  of  his  falvation.  In  their 
cenfures  of  luxury  ,    tlie  fatl^ers  are   extremely 
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CHAP,  minujtc  and  circumftantial  ";  and  among  the  va- 
^^"  rious  articles  which  excite  their  pious  indignation, 
yre  may  enumerate  falfe  hair,  garments  of  apy 
colour  except  white,  inftruraents  of  mufic,  vafes 
of  gold  or  filver,  downy  pillows  (as  Jacob  repofed  \ 
his  head  on  a  ftonc) ,  white  bread,  foreign  wines, 
public  (alutations  ,  the  qfe  of  warm  baths ,  and 
the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard,  ^hich,  accord- 
ing to  the  expreffion  of  Tertullian ,  is  a^  lie  againft 
bur  own  faces,  and  an  impious  attempt  to  improve 
the  works  of  the  Creator  **.  When  Chriftianity 
was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite  , 
the  obfervation  of  thefe  Angular  laws  was  left  , 
as  It  would  be  at  prefent,  to  the  few  who  w:ere 
ambitious  of  fuperior  fanctity.  But  it  is  always 
cafy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferior  rank^ 
of  mankind  to  claim  a  m^rit  from  the  contempt 
of  that  pomp  and  pleafure  ,  whiph  fortune  has 
placed  beyond  their  reach.  The  virtue  of  the  pri- 
mitivc  Chriftians ,  like  th^t  of  the  firft  Romans , 
was  very  frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and  ig- 
norance. 
Th^irfen-  The  chafte  feverity  of  the  fathers',  in  whatever 
timents  fdated  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  fexes,  flow- 
marriage  cd  from  the  fame  principle  ;  their  abhorrence  of 
and  chatti.  every  enjoyment,  which  might  gratify  the  fenfual, 
and  degrade  the  fpiritual ,  nature  of  man.  It 
was  their  favourite  opinion  ,  that  if  Adam  had 
preferved  his  obedience  to  the  Creator,  he  would 
have  lived  for  ever  in  a  flate  of  virgin  purity, 
and  that  fome  harn^lefs  mode  of  vegetation  plight 
have  peopled  paradife    with  a  race  of  innocent 
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and  immortal  beings  *\  The  ufe  of  marriage  was  CHftP. 
permitted  only  to  his  fallen  pofterity,  as  a  necefTary  ^^' 
expedient  to  continue  the  human  fpecies ,  and  as 
a  reftraint,  faowever*  imperfect  ,  on  the  natural 
licentioufnefs  of  defire.  The  hefitation  of  the  or- 
thodox cafuifts  on  this  interefting  fubject ,  betrays 
the  perplexity  of  men  ,  unwilling  to  approve  an 
inftitution  ,  which  they  were  compelled  to  tole- 
rate **.  The  enumeration  of  the  very  whimfical 
lawi? ,  which  they  moft  circumftantially  impofed 
on  the  marriage-bed;  would  force  a  fmile  from  the 
young,  and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  yras  their 
unanimous  fentiment,  that  a  firft  marriage  wa$ 
?idequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  nature  and  of  fo- 
ciety.  The  fenfual*connexion  was  refined  into  a 
refemblance  of  the  myftic  union  of  Chrift  with 
his  church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indilfoluble 
either  by  divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of 
fecond  nuptials  \vas  branded  wit;h  the  name  of  a 
legal  adultery  ;  and  the  perfons  who  were  guilty 
of  fo  fcandalous  an  offence  againft  Chriftian  puri- 
ty ,  wer«  foon  excluded  from  the  honours ,  and 
even  from  the  alms,  of  the  church  *'.  Since  defire 
was  imputed  as  a  crime ,.  and  marriage  was  toler-  ^ 
ated  as  "a  defect,  it  was  confident  with  the  fame 
principles  to  confider  a  ftate  of  celitjwy  as  the 
iiearefl;  approach  to  the  Divine  perfection.  It  was  / 
with  the  utmoft  drfficulty  that  ancient  Rome  could 
fupport  the  inftitution  of  fix  veftals  ^*;  but  the 
primitive  church  was  filled  with  a  great  number 
of  ^jerfons  of  either  fex  ,  who  had  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  prpfeflion  of  perpetual  chaftity  ■  •.  A 
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fHAP.  few  of  thefc,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  the 
^^'^  learned  Origen  ,  judged  it  the  moil  prqdent  to 
difarm  the  temper  *'.  Some  were  jnfenfible  and 
fomc  were  invincible  againft  the  affaults  of  the 
llesh.  Difdaining  an  ignominious  fligl^t  ,  the  vir-i 
gins  of  the  warm  climate  of  Africa  encountered 
the  enemy  in  the  clofeft  engagement;  they  per- 
mitted priefts  and  deacons  to  share  their  bed ,  and 
gloried  amidft  the  flames  in  their  unfqllied  purity. 
Put  infulted  Nature  fometimes  vindicated  her 
rights,  and  this  new  fpecies  of  martyrdom  ferved 
only  to  introduce  a  new  fcandal  into  the 
church  *'.  Among  the-  Chriftian  afcetics,  howe-^ 
ver  (a  name  \yhich  they  foon  acquired  from  their 
painful  exercife ) ,  many ,  as  ihey  were  lefs  pre- 
sumptuous ,  were  probably  more  fuccefsful.  The 
lofs  of  fenfual  pleafure  was  fupplied  and  compen* 
fated  by  fpiritual  pride.  Even  thp  multitude  of 
Pagans  were  inclined  to  eftimate  the  merit  of  the 
facrilice  by  its  apparent  difficulty;  and  it  was  in 
t)ie  praife  of  thefe  chafte  fpoufes  of  Chrift  that  the 
fathers  have  poured  forth  the  troubled  ftream  of 
their  eloquence  *';  Such  are  the  early  traces  of 
,  itjonaftic  principles  and  inftitutions,  which,  in  a 

fubfequent  age  ,  have  counterbalanced  all  the 
temporal  advantages  of  Chnftianity  '■ . 
Their  a-  The  Chriftians  were  not  lefs  averfe  to  the  bu- 
verfion  to  fmefs  than  to  the  pleafures  of  this  viforld.  The 
ncfsofwar  ^^fe"^^  of  our  pcrfons  and  property  they  kaew 
and  go-  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  patient  doctrine 
▼ernment.  y^j^j^j^  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  paft 
Injuries,  and  como^aaded  them  to  invite  thq  rcpe-^ 
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tition  of  fresh  infults.  Their  fimpHcity  was  offended  CH  An 
by  the  ufc  of  oaths  ,  by  the  pomp  of  magiftracy  ^  ^^* 
and  by  the  active  contention  of  pubKc  hfe,  nor 
could  their  humane  ignorance  be  convinced »  that 
it  was  lawful  on  any  occafion  to  shed  the  blood  ^ 
of  our  fellow-creatures  ,  either  by  the  fw^rd  of 
jufticc,  or  by  that  of  War  ;  even  though  their 
criminal  or  toftile  attempts  should'  threaten  the 
peace  and  fafety  of  the  whole  community  "*.  ItT 
Vas  acknowledged  »  that  ,  under*  a  lefs  perfect 
law  ,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  conftitution  had 
been  exercifed ,  with  the  approbation  of  Heaven  , 
by  infpired  prophets  and  by  anointed  kings.  The 
Chriftians  felt  and  c^nfeffed,  that  fuch  inftitutions 
might  be  neceflary  for  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the 
World,   and  they  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the  aq-  | 

thority  of  their  Pagan  governors.  But  while  they 
inculcated  the  maxims  of  paOive  obedience ,  they 
refufed  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  civil  adrai- 
niftration  or  the  military  defence  of  the'  empire* 
Some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  ta 
thofe  perfons  who ,  before  their  converfiop ,  Were 
already  engaged  in  fuch  violent  and  fanguinary 
occupations  *** ;  but  it  was  impoffible  that  the 
Chriftians  ,  Without  renouncing  a  more  facred 
duty ,  could  affume  the  character  of  foldiers ,  of 
iHagiftrates  ,  or  of  princes  *'*i  This  indolent ,  or 
even  criminal  difregard  to  the  public  welfare, 
expofed  them  to  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of 
the  Pagans ,  Who  very  frequently  asked ,  what 
muft  be  the  fate  of  the  empire ,  attacked  on  every 
ftd«  by  the  barbarians  ,  if  all  manjkind  shouldl 
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CHAP.  «a<lopt  the  pufillanimous  fentimcnts  of  the  ncvr 
^v.  feet  '"  ?  To  this  infuhing  queftion  the  Chriftiaii 
apologlfts  returned  obfcure  and  ambiguous  an-, 
fvrers,  a<  they  were  unwillingto  reveal  the  fecrct 
cauHs  of  their  fecurity;  the  expectation  that,  be- 
f9re  the  converfion  of  rtiankind  was  accomplished^ 
war,  government,  the  Roman  empire^  and  the 
world  itfelf ,•  would  be  no  more;  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  in  this  inftance  likewife,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  firft  Chriftians  coincided  very  happily 
with  their  religious  fcruples,  and  that  their  aver- 
fion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to  excufe 
them  from  the  fervice,  than  to  exclude  them  from 
the  honours  4  of  the  ftate  and  army. 
THE  V.  But  the  human  character  j    however  it  may 

FIFTH       be  exalted  or  depreffed  by  a  temporary  enthufiafm, 
Thechrif-   ^^^^  letum  by   degrees  to  its  ptoper  and  natural 
tians  ac-     levcl ,    and  will  refume  thofe  paffions   that   feem 
gJvern-^^    the  moft  adapted  to   its   prefent   condition.  The 
incntofthe  primitive  Chriftians  Wfere  dead  to  the  bufinefs  and 
Church.       pleafures  of  the  world;  but  their  love  of  action, 
which  could  never  be  entirely  extinguished,  footi 
revived,    and   found    a  new    occupation   in    the 
government   of  the  church.    A  feparate    fociety  , 
•which  attacked  the  eftablished  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, was  obliged  to  adopt  fome  forn)  of  internal 
policy,  atid  to  appoint  a  fufficient  number  5f  mi- 
oifters,  intrufted  not  only  wjth  the  fpiritual  func- 
tions,   but  even    with   the  .temporal  direction  of 
the  Chriftian  commonwealth.  The  fafety  of  that 
fociety  ,   its  honour,   its   aggrandifement  ,    were 
productive^  even  in  the  moft  pious  minds ^  of  a 
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fpirit  of  patriotifm,  fuch  as  the  firft  of  the  Romans  chap. 
had  feit  for  the  republic ,  and  fometimes  ,  of  a  ^^^ 
.fimilar  indiflference ,  in  the  ufe  of  whatever  means 
might  probably  conduce  to  fo  defirable  an  end. 
The  ambition  of  raifing  tliemfelves  or  their  friends 
to  the  henours  and^  offices  of  the  church  ,  was  dif- 
guifed  by  the  laudable  intention  of  devoting  to 
the  ptiblic  benefit,  the  power  and  confideration , 
which,  for  that  purpofe  only,  it  became  their 
duty  to  folicit.  In  the  exercife  of  their  functions, 
they  were  frequently  called  upon  to  detect  the 
error§  of  herefy,  or  the  arts  of  faction ,  to  oppofe 
the  defigns  of  perfidious  brethren  ,  to  ftigmatize 
their  characters  with  deferved  iilfamy  ,  and  to 
expel  them  from  the  bofom  of  a  fociety ,  whofe 
peace  and  happinefs  they  had  attempted  to  diflurb. 
The  ecclefiafticai  governors  of  the  Chrifiians  Were 
taught  to  unite  ^he  wifdom  of  the  ferpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dovej  but  as  the  former  was 
refined,  (o  the  latter  was  infenfibly  corru^(gd ,  by 
the  habits  of  government.  In  the  church  as  well 
as  in  the  world,  the  perTons  who  were  placed  ia 
any  public  ftation  rendered  themfelves  confiderable 
by  their  eloquence  and  firmnefs,  by  their  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  huCu 
nefs ;  and  while  they  concealed  from  others,  and 
perhaps  from  themfelves  ,  the  fecret  motives  of 
tlveir  conduct ,  they  too  frequently  relapfed  into 
all  the  turbulent  paffions  of  active  life,  which 
wer^  tinctured  with  an  additional  degree  of  bit- 
ternefs  and  obilinaicy  fronti  the  infufion  of  fpiritual 
seaL 
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The  pbvernment  of  the  church  has  often  betea 
the  Inbject  as  well  as  the  prize  of  religious  coti- 
tention.  The  hoftile  difputants  of  Rome,  of  Paris, 
of  Oxford,  and  of  Geneva,  have  alike  ftruggled 
to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apoftolic  model  ***, 
to  the  refpective  ftandards  of  their  own  policy. 
The  few  who  have  purfued  this  inquiry  With 
more  candour  and  impartiality,  are  of  opinion  "*, 
that  the  apofties,  declined  the  office  of  legislation, 
and  raiher  rhofe  to  endure  fome  partial  fcundals 
and  divifions,  than  to  exclude  the  Chriftians  of  a 
jFuture  age  from  rhe  liberty  of  varying  their  forms 
o^  ecclefiaftical  government  according  to  the  chang- 
es of  tirfles  and  circumftancts.  The  fcheme  of 
policj^  ,  wh'ch.  Under  their  approbation  ,  was 
adopted  for  the  ufe  of  the  firft  century,  may  be 
difcovered  JFrom  the  practice  of  Jerufalem  ,  of 
Ephefus  ,  or  of  Corinth*  Th.?  focieties  which 
wjre  inftituted  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire, 
were  united  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and  charity. 
Independence  and  equality  formed  the  bafis  of 
their  internal  conflitutioil*  The  Want  of  difcipliile 
and  human  learping  Was  fupplied  by  the  occafion- 
al  afliftance  of  the  prophets  '**  ,  who  were  called 
to  that  function  without  diftinction  of  age  ,  of 
fex,  or  df  natural  abilities ,  and  who,  as  often  as 
they  felt  the  divine  impulfe ,  poured  forth  the 
cfFufions  of  the  fpirit  in  the  aflembly  of  the  faith- 
ful.  But  thefe  extraordinary  gifts  Were  frequently 
abufcd  or  mifapplied  by  the  prophetic  teachers. 
They  difplayed  them  at  an  improper  feafon,  pre- 
fumptuously  difturbed  the  fervice  of  the  aflembly, 

and 
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and  hy  their  pride  or  miftaken  zeal  they  intro-.  ttiiift 
dueed,  particularly  into  the  apoftolic  church  of  *^^ 
Corinth  ,  a  long  and  melancholy  train  of  difor^ 
dcrs  '*'.  As  the  inftitiition  of  prophets  becamd 
ufelefs ,  and  even  pernicious  ,  their  powers  were- 
withdrawn^  and  their  office  abolished.  The  public 
functions  of  religion  were  folely  intrufted  to  the 
eftablishcd  minifters  of  the  church,  the  bishops  and 
the  presbyters i  two  appellations  which,  in  their 
fitft  origin ,  appear  to  have  diftinguished  the  fame 
office  and  the  fame  order  of  perfons.  The  nam^ 
of  Presbyter  was  expreffi ve  of  their  age ,  or  rather 
of  their  gravity  and  wifd'om.  The  title  of  Bishopi 
denoted  their  infpection  over  the  faith  and  nian- 
ners  of  the  Chriftians  who  were  committed  to  their 
paftoral  care.  In  proportion  to  the  refpectivc 
numbers  of  the  faithful ,  a  larger  or  fmaller  num- 
ber of  thefe  epifcppal  presbyters  guided  each  infant 
congregation  with  equal  authority,  and  with  unit- 
ed, eounfels  "*. 

But  the  mofl  perfect  equality  of  freedoni  required  in^t^iiQi 
the  directing  hand  of  a  iuperior  rnagiftrate  ;    and    of  bishops 
the  order  of  public  deliberation^  foon  introduces    dents  of 
tJie   office  of  a  prefident ,   invefled  at  leafi  with    thecoueg* 
the  authority  of  collecting  the  fentiments ,  and  of   i^rf  "* 
executing  the  refolutibns,  of  the  aflembly.  A  rew 
gard  for  the  public  tranquillity ,  which  would  fo 
frequently  have  been  interrupted  by  annual  or^  by 
OGcalional  elections  ,  induced  the  primitive  Chrit 
tians    to  inftitute    an   honourable   and    perpetual 
xnagiflracy ,  and  to  choofe  one  of  the  wifeft  and 
moft    holy    among    their   presbyters   to    execuUf 
'    VoL  IL  S 
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CHAP,  during  his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclefiaflical 
^^-  governdr.  It  was  under  thefe  circuimftances  that 
the  lofty  title  of  Bishop  began  to  raife  itfelf  above 
the  hunible  appellation  of  presbyter;  and  while 
the  latter  remained  the  moft  natural  diftinction 
for  the  members  of  every  Chriftian  fenate,  the 
former  ^Vas  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new 
prefident  "*.  The  advantages  of  this  cpifcopal 
form  of  government ,  which  appears  to  have  beea 
introduced  before  the  end  of  the  firft  century  '", 
"Were  fo  obvious,  and  ^^  important  for  the  future 
grcatnefs,  as  well  as  the  prefent  peace ,  of  Chrif- 
tian ity  ,  that  it  was  adopted  \vithout  delay  by 
all  the  focieties  which  were  already  fcattered  over 
the  empire ,  had  acquired  in  a  very  early  period 
the  ftnction  of  antiquity  *"  ,  and  is  ftill  revered 
by  the  moft  powerful  churches ,  both  of  the  Eaft 
and  of  the  Weft  ,  as  a  primitive  and  even  as  a 
divine  eftablishment  "*.  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve, 
^  that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters  ,  \Vho  Were 
firft  dignified  with  the  epifcdpal  title,  could  not 
poffefs  ,  and  Would  probably  have  rejected  ,  the 
power  and  pomp  which  now  encircles  the  tiara  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  mitre  of  a  German 
prelate.  But  we  may  define,  iti  a  few  words  ^ 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  original  jurifdiction , 
Which  was  chiefly  of  a  fpiritual ,  though  in  fonJe 
inftandcs  of  a  temporal,  nature  "\  It  confifted  in 
the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments  and  difcipline 
of  the  church  ,  the  fuperintendency  of  religious 
ceremonies  ,  which  imperceptibly  increafed  in 
riundber  and  variety,  the  cohfecration  of  ecclefiaf- 
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tical  minifters,  to  ^hom  the  bishop  affigned  their  ciiA** 
refpective  functions,  the  management  of  the  public  *^' 
fund,  and  the  determination  of  all  fuch  differences 
as  the  faithful  were  unwilling  to  expofe  before 
the  tribunal  of  an  idolatrous  judge.  Thefe  powers, 
during  a  short  period ,  were  exercifed  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  presbyteral  college ,  and  with 
the  confent  and  approbatiort  6f  the  aftembly  of 
Chriftians.  The  primitive  bishops  were  confidered 
only  as  the  firft  of  their  eqjuals ,  and  the  honour- 
able fervants  of  a  free  people.  Whenever  thd 
epifcopal  chair  became  vacant  hy  death,  a  new 
pi-efident  was  chofen  aitiong  the  presbyters  by  the 
iuffrage  of  the  whole  congregation,  every  mfember 
6f  which  fuppbfed  hinifelf  invefted  with  a'facred 
and  facerdotal  character  '^*.  "     .. 

Such  was  the  mild  and  cjqiial  conftitutidr^' *  by  provitifciat 
\vhich'  the  Chriftians  Were  governed  hiore  'than  ari  ^otuiciiu 
hundred  years  after  the  death  bf  the-  apoftles: 
Every  fociety  formed  \vithiri  itfelf  a  feparatis  and 
independent  republic  :  aUd  although  the  thoft 
diftanl  of  thefe  little  ftates  maintained  a  rnutual 
as  well  a§  friendly  inteifcourfe  of  letters  arid  depu- 
tations, the  Ghriftian '%vbrld  was  not  j^t  Cohnect?i 
ed  by  any  fupreme  authority  or  legislative  aflfenl^ 
bly.  As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were  gradtiall^ 
multiplied  ,  they  difcdvered  the  advantages  that 
might  tefult  from  a  clofef  uhion  of  their  iritereft 
ind  defigns.  Towatd.^  the  end  of  the  fecOdd  cen- 
tury, the  churched  of  Greece  and  Afiat  ad6|ited 
the  ufeful  inftitutions  of  provincial  lyhods  ,  arid 
they  may  juftly  be  fiippofed  to  have  borro^cdt 
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CjHAp.  the  mbdel  of  a  re|>refentative  council  fr5m  tli^  cc- 
XV.  lebrated  examples  of  tbeir  own  country  ,  the 
Amphictyons ,  the  Achaean  league ,  dr  the  affera- 
blies  of  the  Ionian  cities.  It  was  foon  eftablished 
as  a  cuftom  and  as  a  law,  that  the  bishops  of  the 
independent  churches  should  njjeet  in  the  capital 
of  the  province  at  the  ftated  periods  of  fpring  and 
autumn*.  Their  deliberations  were  affifted  by  the 
jidyitc  of  a  few  diftiilguishcd  presbyters  ,  and 
moderated  by  the  prefence  of  a  liftening  multi- 
todc  "^  Their  decrees,  which  were  ftyled  Canons, 
regulated  every  important  cohtroverfy  of  faith  and 
difcipline;  and  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  a 
liberal  effufion  of  the  holy  fpirit  would  be  poured 
on  the  united  affembly  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Chriftian  people.  The  inftitution  of  fynods  was  fo 
well  fuited  to  private  ambition  and  to  public  in- 
tereft,  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  yearsr  it  was 
©fiionof  received  throughout  the  whole  empire.  A  regular 
<he  church,  eorrefppndcnce  was  eftablished  between  the  pro* 
vincial  councils,  which  mutually  communicated 
and  approved  their  refpective  proceedings  ;  and 
the  catholic  church  foon.aflumed  the  form,  and 
acquired  the  ftrength ,  of  a  great  foederative  re- 
public "*. 
#rogreftof  As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  particular 
tpiftopai  churches  was  infenfibly  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of 
councils ,  the  bishops  obtained  by  their  alliance  a 
much  larger  share  of  executive  and  arbitrary  power; 
and  as  foon  as  they  were  connected  by  a  fenfe  of 
lheii:.co^lmonintereft,  they^rere  enabled  to  attack. 
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With  united  vigour,  the  original  rights  of  their  CHi^p, 
clergy  and  people.  The  prelates  of  the  third  ^^' 
century  imperceptibly  changed  the  language  of 
exhortation  into  that  of  command ,  fcattered  the 
feeds  of  future  ufurpations  ,  and  fupplied  ,  by 
fcripture  allegories  and  declamatory  rhetoric,  their' 
deficiency  of  force  and  of  reafon.  They  exalted 
the  unity  and  power  of  the.  church  ,  as  it  was 
reprefented  in  the  episcqpai;.  office  ,  of  which 
every  bishop  enjoyed  an  equal  and  undivided 
portion  "'.  Princes  and  magiftrates,  it  was  often 
repeated  ,  might  boaft  an  earthly  claim  to  a  tran- 
fitory  dominion  :  it  was  the  epifcopal  authority 
alone  which  was  derived  from  the  deity ,  and 
extended  itfelf  over  this  and  over  another  world. 
The  bishops  were  the  vicegerents  of  Chrift ,  the 
fucceffors  of  the  apoftles,  and  the  rayftie  fubfti-. 
tutes  of  the  high  prieft  of  the  Mmaic  law.  Theit 
exclufive  privilege  of  conferring  the  facerdotal 
character ,  invaded  the  freedom  both  of  clerical 
and  of  popular  elections;  and  if,  in  the  adminif; 
tration  of  the  church  ,  they  ftill  confulted  the 
judgment  of  the  presbyters ,  or  the  inclination  of 
the  peoplfe  ,  they  moft  carefully  inculcated  the 
merit  of  fuch  a  voluntary  condefcenfion.  The 
bishops  acknowledged  the  fupreme  authority 
which  refided  in  the  affembly  of  their  brethren  \ 
but  in  the  government  of  his  peculiar  diocefe, 
each  of  them  exacted  from  his  flock  the  fame  im^ 
plicit  obedience  as  if  that  favourite  metaphor  had 
been  literally  juft,  and  as  if  the  shepherd  had 
been  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  that  of  his 
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pif  AF.    sheep   "'.    This  obedience,    however  ,   was  not 

^^*       impofed  without  fonie  efforts  on  one  fide  ,    and 

fome  refiftance  pn  the  other.  The  democratical  part 

of  the  conftitution  was  ,   in  many  places  ,  very 

warmly   fupported   by    the   zealous   or   interefted 

oppofition  of  the  inferior  clergy.  But  their  patrio- 

tifm  received  the  ignon^inious  epithets  of  faction 

and  fcbifm ;  and  the  epifcopal  caufe  was  indebted 

for  its  rapid  pfogrefs  to  the  labours  of  many  active 

prelates ,  who ,  like  Cyprian  of  Carthage ,  could 

reconcile  the  arts  of  the  moft  ambitious  ftatefman 

with  the  Chriftian  virtues  which,  feem  adapted  to 

the  character  of  a  faint  and  martyr  "', 

Pre^emi-  The  fame  caufes  which  at  firft  had  deftroyed 

ncnce  gf      ^j^^  equality  of  the  presbyters,  introduced  amone 

the  metro-       ,        ,  •   ,        ^  ^.        ^  '  ,  j     r 

poiitan  the  pisbops  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  ,  and  rrpm 
cburphe$.  tbcncc  a  fuperiority  of  jurifdiction.  As  often  as 
in  the  fpring  and  autumn  they  met  in  provincial 
fynod,  the  difference .  of  perfonal  merit  and  repu- 
tiation  was  very  fenfibly  felt  among  the  members 
of  the  affembly,  and  the  multitude  was  governed 
by  the  wifdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few.  But 
the  order  of  public  proceedings  reqviired  a  more 
I'egular  and  Icfs  invidious  diftinction ;  ^he  office: 
pf  perpetual  prefidents  in  the  councils  of  each 
province  ,  xyas  conferred  on  the  bishops  of  the 
principal  city,  and  thefe  afpirjng  prelates,  wha 
ippn  acquired  the  lofty  titles  pf  Metropolitans 
and  Primates  ,  fecretly  prepared  themfelves  to 
iifurp  over  their  epifcopal  brethren  the  fame  ^u^ 
thority  which  the  biJ^hops  had  fo  lately  affumed 
above   the  college  of  presbyters  "'.  Nor  was  it 
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long  before  an  emulation  of  pre-eminence  and  chap* 
power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans  them-  ^^* 
felves,  each  of  them  affecting  to  difplay,  in  the 
mofl;  pompous  terms ,  the  temporal  honours  and 
jrfvantages  of  the  city  over  wliich  he  prefided ; 
the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  Chriftians ,  vrhq 
were  fubject  to  their  paftoral  care;  the  faints  and 
martyrs  who  had  arifen  among  them ,  and  the 
purity  with  which  they  prcferved  the  tradition  of 
the  faith  ,  as  it  had  been  tranfmitted  through  a 
ferics  of  orthodox  bishops  from  the  apoftle  or  the 
apoftolic  difciple  ,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
their  church  was  afcribed  "'.  From  evqjy  caufe 
either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  ecclefiaftical  nature ,  it 
was  eafy  to  forefee  that  Rome  muft  enjoy  the 
refpect ,  and  would  foon  claim  the  obedience ,  of 
the  provinces.  The  fociety  of  the  faithful  bore  ajuft  Ambitioa 
proportion  to  the  capital  of  the  empir?^  and  the  ^^^^V 
Roman  church  was  the  greateft,  the  molj^  numer-  pontiff. 
ous ,  and ,  in  regard  to  the  Weft,  the  moft  ancient 
of  all  the  Chriftian  cftablishments,  many  of  which 
had  received  their  religion  from  the  pious  labours 
of  hen  miffionaries.  Inftead  of  one  apoftolic  founder, 
the  utmoft  boaft  of  An^ch,  of  Ephefus,  or  of 
Corinth,  the  banks  of  9h  Tyher  were  fuppofed 
to  have  been  honoured  with  the  preaching  and 
martyrdom  of  the  two  nioft  eminent  among  the 
apoftles  "* ;  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  very  pru? 
dently  claimed  the  inheritance  of  whatfoever  pre* 
rogatives  were  attributed  either  to  the  perfori  or 
to  the  office  of  St.  Peter  "'.  The  bishops  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  provinces  \yere  difpofpd  to  allow  theri^ 
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f  H  A  p.  a  primacy  of  order  and  aflbciation  ( fuch  was  their 
■  ^*  very  accurate  expreflion)  in  the  Chriftian  arifto- 
cracy  "*.  But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  re- 
jected with  abhorrence  ,  and  the  afpiring  genius 
of  Rome  experienced  from  the  nations  of  Afii 
and  Africa ,  a  more  vigorous  refiftance  to  her  fpi* 
ritual ,  Ihan  she  had  formerly  done  to  her.  tempo- 
ral, dominion.  The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who  ruled 
with  the  moft  abfolute  fway  the  church  of  Car- 
thage and  the  provincial  fynods  ,  oppofed  with 
refolution  and  fuccefs  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
pontiff ,  artfully  connected  his  own  caufe  with 
that  of  the  eaflern  bishops,  and,  like  Hannibal, 
fought  out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of  Afia  '*^  If 
this  Funic  war  was  carried  on  without  any  effufion 
of  blood ,  it  was  owing  much  lefs  to  the  modera- 
tion than  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  contending  pre- 
lates, invectives  and  excommunications  were  their 
only  weapons;  and  thefe,  during  the  progrefs  of 
the  whole  controverfy,  they  hurled  againfl;  each 
other  with  equal  fury  and  devotion.  The  hard 
neceffity  of  cenfuring  either  a  pope,  or  a  faint  and 
martyr,  diftreffes  the  modern  catholics  ,  whenever 
they  are  obliged  to  rela|L  the  particulars  of  a  dit 
pute ,  in  which  the  chan^ions  of  religion  indulged 
fuch  pafljons  as  feem  much  more  adapted  to  the 
fenate  or  to  the  camp  "*. 
laity  ind  The  progrefs  of  the  ecclefiaftical  authority  gave 
^^^^'fy:  birth  to  the  memorable  diftinction  of  the  laity 
and  of  the  clergy ,  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  "-.  The  former  of  thefe 
appellations  f^omprehended  the  body  of  the  Chri& 
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tJan  people;  the  latter,  according  to  the  fignifi-  chap/ 
cation  of  the  word ,  was  appropriated  to  the  chofeii  ^^' 
portion  that  had  been  fet  apart  for  the  fcrvicc  of 
religion  ;  a  celebrated  order  of  men  which  has 
furnished  the  moft  important,  though  not  always 
the  moft  edifying ,  fubjects  for  modern  hiftory. 
Their  mutual  hoftilities  fometimes  difturbed  the 
peace  of  the  infant  church  ,  but  their  zeal  and 
activity  were  united  in  ^the  common  caufe,  and 
the  love  of  power ,  which  ( under  the  moft  artful 
difguifes )  could  infmuatc  itfelf  into  the  breafts  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  animated  them  to  increafc 
the  number  of  their  fubjects,  and  to  enlarge  the 
limits  of  the  Chriftian  empire.  They  were  deftitute 
of  any  temporal  force ,  and  they  were  for  a  long  ^ 

time  difcouraged  and  oppreffed,  rather  than  affiftr 
cd,  by  the  civil  magiftratc ;  but  they  had  acquired, 
and  they  employed  within  their  own  fociety ,  the 
two  moft  efficacious  inftruments  of  government, 
rewards  aqd  punishments;  the  former  derived  from 
the  pious  liberality  ,  the  latter  from  the  devout 
apprchenfions,  of  the  faithfuL' 

I.  The   community  of  goods,    which    had  fo    ^^l^^^^^, 
agreeably  amufed  the  imagination  of  Plato  "',  and    nueof  the 
which  fubfifted  in  fome  degree  among  the  auftere    c^»F^^« 
feet  of  the  EfTenians  "*  ,  was  adopted  for  a  short 
time  in  the  primitive  church.  The  fervour  of  the 
firft  profelytes  prompted  them  to  fell  thofe  worldly 
poffeflions,  which  th6y  defpifed,  to  lay  the  price 
of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  apoftles ,  and  to  content 
themfelves  with  receiving  an  equal  share  out  of 
the  general  diftribution  '*^.   The  progrefs  of  the 
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CHAP.  Chriftian  religion  relaxed^  and  gradually  abolished 
^V-  this  generous  inftitution  ,  which  ,  in  hands  lefs 
pure  than  thofe  of  the  apoftles,  would  too  foon 
have  been  corrupted  and  abufed  by  the  returning 
felfishnefs  of  human  nature ;  and  the  converts  who 
embraced  the  new  religion  were  permitted  to 
retain  the  poffeflion  of  their  patrimony ,  to  receive 
legacies  and  inheritances  ^  and  to  increafe  their 
feparate  property  by  all  the  lawful  means  of  trade 
and  induftry.  Inflead  of  an  abfolute  facrifice  ,  a 
moderate  proportion  was  accepted  by  the  minifters 
of  the  gofpel  ;  and  in  their  weekly  or  monthly 
aflemblieSy  every  believer,  according  to  the  exi* 
gency  of  the  occafion  ,  and  the  mcafure  of  his 
wealth  and  piety ,  prefented  his  voluntary  offering 
for  the  ufe  of  the  cominon  fund  *''•  Nothing, 
however  inconfiderable,  was  refufed;  but  it  was 
diligently  inculcated,  that,  in  the  article  of  Ty- 
thes,  the  Mofaic  law  was  flill  of  divine  obliga- 
tion; and  that  fince  the  Jews,  under  a  lefs  perfect 
difcipline  ,  had  been  commanded  to  pay  a  tenth 
part  of  all  that  they  poffeffed ,  it  would  become 
the  difciples  of  Chrift  to  diftinguish  themfelves 
by  a  fuperior  degree  of  liberality  *'*,  and  to  ac- 
quire fome  merit  by  refigning  a  fuperfluous  trea- 
fure,  which  muft  fo  foon  be  annihilated  with  the 
world  itfelf '".  It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  obferve, 
that  the  revenue  of  each  particular  church,  which 
was  of  fo  uncertain  and  fluctuating  a  nature , 
muft  have  varied  with  the  poverty  or  the  opu- 
lence of  the  faithful ,  as  they  were  difperfed  in 
pbfcure  villages,  or  collected  in  the  great  oiiics 
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of  the  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Dccius,  chap, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  magiftrates  ,  that  the  ^^* 
Chriftians  ,of  Rome  were  poffeffcd  of  very  confi- 
derable  wealth ;  that  veffels  of  gold  and  filver 
were  ufcd  in  their  religious  worship,  and  that 
many  among  their  profelytes  had  fold  their  lands 
and  boufes  to  ingreafe  the  public  riches  of  the 
feet ,  at  the  expeuce ,  indeed  ,  of  their  unfortunate 
children,  who  found  themfclvcs  beggars,  becaufc 
their  parents  had  been  faints  ""'*.  We  should  liflen 
with  diftruft  'to  the  fufpicions  of  ftrangers  and 
enemies :  on  this  occafion,  however,  they  receive* 
a  very  fpecious  and  probable  colour  from  the  two 
following  circumftanccs ,  the  only  ones  that  have 
reached  our  knowledge,  which  define  any  precifc 
fums,  or  convey  any  diftinct  idea.  Almoft  at  tie 
fame  period,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  from  a 
fociety  lefs  opulent  than  that  of  Rome ,  collected 
an  hundred  thoufand  fefterces  (above  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  fterling )  ,  on  a  fudden  call  of 
charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of  Numidia,  who 
had  been  carried  away  captives  by  the  barbarians 
of  the  defert  "'.  About  an  hundred  years  before 
the  reign  of  Decius  ,  the  Roman  church  had 
received,  in  a  fingle  donation,  the  fum  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces  from  a  flranger  of  Pon- 
tus,  who  propofed  to  fix  his  refidence  in  the 
capital  ''*.  Thefe  oblations,  for  the  moft  part, 
were  made  in  moneys  nor  was  the  fociety  of 
Chriftians  either  defirous  or  tapable  of  acquiring, 
to  any  confiderable  degree  ,  the  incumbrance  of 
landed  property.  It  l]ad  been  provided  by  fcveral 
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c  If  A  p.  laws ,  which  were  enacted  with  the  fame  defign 
^^*  as  our  ftatutes  of  mortmain,  that  no  real  eftate$ 
should  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate 
body,  without  either  a  fpecial  privilege  or  a  par- 
ticular  difpenfation  from  the  emperor  or  from  the 
fenate  "'  j  who  were  feldom  difpofed  to  grant 
them  in  favour  of  a  feet,  at  ^rft  the  object  of 
their  contempt ,  and  at'  laft  of  their  fears  and  jea- 
loufy.  A  tranf^ction  however  is  related  under  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus ,  which  difcovers  that 
the  reftraint  was  fometimes  eluded  or  fufpended, 
and  that  the  GhriKians  were  permitted  to  claim 
and  to  poffefs  lands  within  the  limits  of  Rome 
itfelf  '".  The  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  and  the 
civil  confufion  of  the  empire ,  contributed  to  relax 
the  feverjty  of  the  laws,  and  before  the  clofe  of 
the  third  century  many  confiderable  eftates  were 
beftowed  on  the  opulent  churches  of  Rome^ 
Milan  ,  Carthage  ,  Antioch, ,  Alexandria  ,  and 
the  other  great  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
■iftrii)ii.  The  bishop  was  the  natural  fteward  of  the 
l!!lHrf-***  church ;  the  public  (lock  was  intruded  to  his  care 
without  account  or  controul ,  the  presbyters  were 
confined  to  their  fpiritual  functions,  and  the  more 
dependent  order  of  deacons  was  folely  employed 
in  the  management  and  diftribution  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  revenue  "*.  If  we  may  giv^e  credit  to  the 
vehement  declamations  of  Cyprian  ,  there  were 
too  many  among  his  African  brethren ,  who  ,  in 
the  execution  of  their  charge  ,  violated  every 
precept ,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfection ,  but 
«ven  of  moral  virtue*  By  fome  of  (hcfe  unfaithful 
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ftewards  the  riches  of  the  church  were  lavished  cha*i 
in  fenfual  pleafures  ,  by  others  they  were  per- 
verted to  the  purpofes  of  private  gain,  of  fraudu- 
lent purchafes,  and  of  rapacious  ufury  '*'.  But  a$ 
long  as; the  contributions  of  the  Chriftian  people 
Were  free  and  unconftrained  ^  the  abufe  of  tbeit 
confidence  could  not  be  very  frequent,  add  thd 
general  ufes  to  which  their  liberality  was  applied, 
reflected  ,  honour  on  the  religious  fociety.  A 
decent  (>ortidn  was  referved  fpt  the  maintenance^ 
ojf  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  ;  a  fufficient  fum 
was  allotted  for  the  expences  of  the  public  wor- 
ship, of  which  the  feafts  of  love,  the  agapa,  as 
they  were  called^  conftituted  a  very  pleafmg  part* 
Th^  whole  remainder  was  the  facred  patrimony 
of  the  poof.  According  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
bishop,  it  was  diftributed  to  fupport  widows  and 
orphans,  the  lame,  the  fick,  and  the  aged  of  the 
community)  to  comfort  (hangers  and  pilgrims^ 
and  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  prifonefs  and 
captives  ,  more  efpecially  when  their  fufferings 
had  been  occafioned  by  their  firm  attachment  to 
the  caufe  of  religion  '**.  A  generous  intercourfe 
of  charity  united  the  mod  diftant  provinces ,  and 
the  fmaller  congregations  were  cheerfully  aflifted 
by  the  alnjs  of  their  more  opulent  brethren  '**. 
^  Such  an  inflitution ,  which  paid  lefs  regard  to  the 
merit  than  to  the.  diftfefs  of  tte  object,  very 
materially  conduced  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftian- 
ity.  The  Pagans,,  who  were  actuated  by  a  fenfe 
of  humanity  ,  while  they  derided  the  doctrines  ^ 
acjuiowledged  the  benevolence ,  of  the  new  fipct ' 
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ft  HA  p.  The  profpect  of  immediate  relief  and  of  futurfc 
^^'  protection  allured  into  its  hofpitable  bofom  many 
of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  whom  the  neglect  of 
the  world  would  have  abandoned  to  the  mifcries 
of  want ,  of  ficknefs ,  and  of  old  age.  There  is 
fome  reafon  likcwife  to  believe  ,  that- great  num- 
bers of  infants ,  who ,  according  to  the  iflhuman 
practice  of  the  times ,  had  been  expofed  by  their 
parents  ,  were ''frequently  refcued'  from  death  y 
baptifed,  educated  ^  and  maintained  by  the  piety 
of  the  ChriftianS)  and  at  the  expence  of  the  public 
treafure  '^\ 

Exeom.  IL  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  evfery  fociety 

to  exclude  from  its  communion  and  benefits,  fuch 
among  its  members  as  reject  or  violate  thbfc 
regulations  which  have  been  eftablished  by  ge-i 
neral  confent.  In  the  exercife  of  this  power  ,  the 
cenfures  of  the  Chriftian  church  were  v  chiefly 
directed  againft  fcandalous  finners,  and  particu- 
larly thofe  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud, 
or  of  incontinence  ;  againft  the  authors ,  or  the 
followers  of  any  heretical  opinions  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  th6  epifco- 
pal  order;  and  againft  thofe  unhappy  perfons, 
tvho ,  whether  from  choice  of  from  compulfion , 
had  polluted  themfelves  after  their  baptifm  by 
any  act  df  idolatrous  worship.  The  cdnfequences 
of  excommunication  were  of  a  temporal  as  w^ell 
as  a  fpiritual  nature.  The  Chriftian  againft  whom 
it  was  pronounced ,  was  deprived  of  any  part  in 
the  oblations  of  the  faithful.  The  ties  both  df 
religious  and  of  private  friendship  were  diffolved  : 
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he  found  himfelf  a  profane  object  of  abhorrence  cha  p, 
to  the  perfons  whom  he  the  moft  efteemed ,  or  by,  ^^* 
whom  he  had  been  the  moft  tenderly  beloved ; 
and  as  far  as  an  expulfion  from  a  refpcctable 
fociety  could  imprint  on  his  character  a  mark  of 
difgrace,  he  was  shunned  or  fufpected  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind.  The  fituation  of  thefe  unfor- 
tunate eliles  was  in  itfelf  very  painful  and  melan- 
choly ;  but ,  as  it  ufually  happens ,  their  apprc- 
henfions  far  exceeded  their  fufFerings.  The  benefits 
of  the  Chriftian  communion  were  thofe  of  eternal 
life,  nor  could  they  erafe  from  their  minds  the 
awful  opinion  ,  that  to  thofe  ecclefiaftical  gover- 
nors by  whom  they  were  condemned ,  the  Deity 
had  committed  the  keys  of  Hell  and  of  Paradife* 
The  heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be  fupported 
by  the  confcioufnefe  of  their  intentions ,  and  by 
the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone  had  difcovered 
the  true  path  of  falvation ,  endeavtfured  to  regain, 
in  their  feparate  affemblies  ,  th^fe  comforts ,  tem-» 
poral  as  w,cll  as  fpiritual,  which  they  no  longer 
derived  from  the  great  fociety  of  Chriftians.  But 
almoft  all  thofe  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
the  power  of  vice  or  idolatry,  were  fenfible  of 
their  fallen  condition ,  and  anxiously  defirous  of 
being  reftored  to  the  benefits  of  the  Chriftiaa 
communion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  th6fe  penitents, 
two  c^pofite  opinions,  the  one  of  juftice,  the 
other  of  mefcy  ,  divided  the  primitive  church. 
The  inore  rigid  and  inflexible  cafuifts  refufed  them 
for  ever ,   and  without  exception ,    the   meanefV 
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OHAPk  place  in  th6  hoJy  community  ,  which  they  had 
^^'  difgraccd  or  defertcd  ,  and  leaving  them  to  the 
remorfe  of  a  guilty  confcience  ,  ihdulged  them 
only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope ,  that  the  contrition 
of  their  life  arid  death  might  poflibly  be  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Basing  **^  A  milder  fe;ntiment 
was  embraced  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory^  by 
the  ptireft  and  moft  refpectable  of  thp  Ghriftiaqi 
churches  '*'.  The  gates  of  reconciliation  and  of 
Heaveq  were  feldom  shut  againfl:  the  returning 
penitent ;  but  a  fevere  and  folemn  form  of  difci- 
plinc  was  inftituted,  which,  while  it  ferved  to 
expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter  the' 
fpectators  from  the  imitation  of  his  example. 
r«t>Hcpe.  Humbled  by  a  public  confeffiori  ,  emaciated  by 
f^^fting,  and  clothed  in  fackcloth,  the  peniterit  lay 
proftrate  at  the  door  of  the  affembly,  imploring 
with  tears  the  pardon  of  his  oflfencesi  and  foliciting 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  '*';  If  the  fault  was  of 
a  very  heinous  nature ,  whole  years  of  penance 
were  efteemed  Jln  inadequate  fatihfaction  to^fehCv 
Divine  Juftice ;  and  it  was  always  by  slow  and 
painful  gradations  that  the  finiier,  the  heretic,  or 
the  apoftate  ,  was  re-admitted  into  the  bofom  of 
the  church.  A  fetitence  of  perpetual  exconlmuni* 
cation  >Vas ,  however,  referved  fot  forije  crimes; 
of  an  extraordinary  magnitude  ,  and  particularly. 
for  the  inexcufable  relapfes  of  thofe  penitents  who 
had  already  experienced  and.  abufed  the  clemency 
of  their  ecclefiaftical  fuperiors.  According  to  the 
circumftances  or  the  number  of  the  guilty  ,  thei 
cxercife  of  the  Chriftian  difcipline  wa3  varied  by: 

the 
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the  difcretion  of  the  bishops.  The  councils  of  .chap, 
Ancyra  and  Illiberis  were  held  about  the  fame  ^^' 
time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other  in  Spain ;  but 
their  refpective  canons  ,  which  are  ftill  extant  , 
feem  to  breathe  a  very  different  fpirit.  The  Galat* 
tian ,  who  after  his  baptifm  had  repeatedly  facri- 
ficed  to  idols  ,  might  obtain  his  pardon  by  a 
penance  of  feven  years  ,  and  if  he  had  feduced 
others  to  imitate  his  example  /only  three  yeari 
more  were  added  to  the  term  of  his  exile.  But 
the  unhappy  Spaniard  ,  who  had  committed  the 
fame  offence  ,  was  deprived  of  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation, even  in  the  article  of  death  ;  and  his 
idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  lift  of  feveii- 
teen  other  crimes,  againft  which  a  fentence  no 
Icfs  terrible  was  pronounced.  Among  thefc  wc 
may  diftinguish  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  calum- 
niating a  bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  even  a  dea- 
con ''\ 

The  well-tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and  "^^^  ^^t* 
rigour,  the  judicious  difpenfation  of  rewards  and  epifcopai 
punishments  ,  according  to  the  maxims  of  policy  govem- 
as  well  as  juftice ,  coqftituted  the  human  ftrength 
of  the*  church.  The  bishops  ,  \vhofe  paternal  care 
extended  itfelf  to  the  government  of  both  worlds, 
were  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  thefe  preroga* 
tives,  and  covering  their  ambition  with  the  fair 
pretence  of  the  love  of  order ,  they  were  jealous 
of  any  riValinthe  exercife  of  adifcipline  fo  neceif^ 
fary  to  prevent  the  defertion  of  thofe  troopi 
which  had  inlifted  therafelves  under  the  baiiner  of 
the  crofs ,  and  whofe  numbers  every  day  became 
Vol  IL  T 
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CHAP,  more  cdnfiderable.  From  the  imperious  declama- 
^^'  tions  of  Cyprian ,  we  should  naturailly  conblude , 
that  the  doctrines  of  excommunication  and 
penance  formed  the  moft  elTential  part  of  religion ; 
and  that  it  was  much  lefs  dangerous  for.the  dif- 
ciples  of  Chrift  to  neglect  the  obfervance  of  the 
moral  duties  ,  than  to  defpife  the  cenfures  and 
authority  of  their  bishops.  Sometimes  we  might 
imagine  that  we  were  liftening  to  the  voice  of 
Mofes ,  when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open, 
and  to  fwallow  up  ,  in  confuming  flames ,  the 
rebellious  race  which  refufed  obedience  t6  the 
priefthood  of  Aaron;  and  we  should  Sometimes 
fuppofe  that  we  heard  a  Roman  confult  affert- 
ing  the  majefty  of  the  republic^  and  declaring 
his  inflexible  refolution  to  enforce  the  rigour  of 
the  laws.  „  If  fuch  irregularities  are  fuffcred  with 
iy  impunity  ( it  is  thus  that  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
i,  chides  the  lenity  of  his  colleague ) ,  if  fuch  irre- 
»  gularities  are  fuffered ,  there  is  an  end  of  Epis- 
ij  COPAL  VIGOUR  '*' ;  an  end  of  the  fublime  and 
,5  divine  power  of  governing  the  church ,  an  end 
55  of  Chriftianity  itfelf.  "  Cyprian  had  renounced 
thofe  temporal  honours  ,  Which  it  is  probable  he 
would  never  have  obtained;  but  the  acquifition 
of  fuch  abfolute  command  over  the  confciences 
and  underftanding  of  a  congregation  ,  however 
obfcure  or  defpifed  by  the  world,  is  more  truly 
grateful  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart ,  than 
the  poffeflion  of  the  moft  defpotic  power,  impofed 
by  arms  and  conqueft  on  a  reluctant  people. 
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In   the  courfe  of  this  important,    though  per-     chap. 
haps  tedious ,    inquiry ,   t  hav^    attempted  to  dif-       ^X*  ^ 
play   the  fecqndary  caufes  which  fo  efficaciously    lationof 
aflifted   the    truth    of   the   Chriftian    relieion.     If   ^^^  ^'* 
among  thefe   caufes  we  have  difcovefed  any  ar- 
tificial ornaments,    any  accidental  circumftances , 
or  any  mixture  of  error  and  paflion ,  it  cannot 
appear    furprifing    that    mankind  should    be    thd 
moft  fenfibly  affected   by  fuch   motives  as  werd 
fuited  to  their  imperfect  nature.     It  was  by  the 
aid  of  thefe   caufes ,    exclufive  zeal ,  the  immedi- 
ate  expectation   of  another  world ,    the  claim  ot 
miracles  ,    the   practice  of  rigid  virtue ,    and  the 
conftitution  of  the  primitive  churcli,  that  Chrif- 
tianity   fpread  itfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  the 
Roman  empire.    To   the  firft  of  thefe  the  Chrit 
tians  were  indebted   for  their  iiivincible   valour, 
which   difdained  to   capitulate    with   the   enemy 
whom    they    Were    refolved    to   vanquish;     The 
three  fucceeding  caufes  fupplied  their  valour  with 
the  moft  formidable  arms.  The  laft  of  tkefe  caufes 
united    their  courage,    directed   their  arms,   and 
gave  their  efforts  that  irrefiftible  weight,    which 
even  a  fmall  band  of  well -trained  and  intrepid 
volunteers   has  fo  often  poffeffed  over  aii  undif* 
ciplined  multitude ,   ignorant  of  the  fubject ,  and 
carelefs  of  the  event   of  the  war.    In  the  various    ^^akiied 
religions  of  Polythelfm,    fome  wandering  fanatics    ofpoiyihe* 
of  Egypt  and  Syria ,  who  addr^ffed  themfelves  to   ^^* 
the  credulous  fuperftitioq  of  the  populace,   were 
perhaps  the  only  order  of  priefts  '***  that  derived 
their  whole  fuppof t  and  credit  from  their  facerdotal 
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CHAP,  profeffion,  and  were  very  deeply  aflfected  by  a 
^^'  pcrfonal  concern  for  the  fafety  or  profperity  of 
their  tutelar  deities.  The  minifters  of  polytheifm , 
both  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  men  of  a  noble  birth,  and  of  an 
affluent  fortune ,  who  received ,  as  an  honourable 
diftinction ,  the  care  of  a  celebrated  temple ,  or  of 
a  public  facrificc ,  exhibited ,  very  frequently  at 
their  own  eitpence  ,  the  facred  games  '",  and 
"^ith  cold  indifference  performed  the  ancient  rites, 
according  to  the  laws  and  fashion  of  their  country. 
As  they  were  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  life  ,  their  zeal  and  devotion  were  feldom 
animated  by  a  fenfe  of  intereft ,  or  by  the  habits 
of  an  ecclefiaftical  character.  Confined  to  their 
refpcctive  temples  and  cities ,  they  remained 
without  any  connexioi^  of  difcipline  or  govern- 
tnent;  and  whilft  they  Acknowledged  the  fupreme 
jurifdiction  of  the  fenate,  of  the  college  of  pontiffs, 
andof  the  emperor,  thofe  civil  magiftrates  content- 
ed themfelvcs  with  the  eafy  task  of  maintaining , 
in  peace  and  dignity,  the  general  worship  of  man- 
kind. We  have  already  'feen  how  various ,  how 
loofe ,  and  how  uncertain  were  the  religious  fea- 
timents  of  Polytheifts.  They  were  abandoned, 
almoft  without  controul ,  to  the  natural  workings 
of  a  fuperftitious  fancy.  The  accidental  circum- 
ftances  of  their  life  and  fituation  determined  the 
object  as  well  as  the  degree  of  their  devotion ; 
and  as  long  as  their  adoration  was  fucceffivcly 
proftituted  to. a  thoufand  deities,  it  was  fcarcely 
.    poflible    that  their   hearts    could    be   fufceptible 
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of  a   very  fincere   or   lively  paffion   for  any  of    chap,' 
them.  XV. 

When  Chriftianity  appeared  in  the  world ,  even    xhe  fccp. 
thefe    faint    and    imperfect  impreilions    had    loft    ticifm  of 
much  of  their  original   power.     Human   reafon,    ^orid^^""* 
which  by  its  unaffifted  ftrengrh    is    incapable  of    proved  fa- 
perceiving   the    myfteries   of  faith  ,    had    already    l^^'^^l^ " 
obtained   an  eafy  triumph  over  the  foHy  of  Pa-    reiigioat 
ganifm ;    and   when  Tertullian  or  Lactantius  em- 
ploy their  labours  in  expofing  its  falfehood  and 
extravagance  ,   they  are  obliged  to  tranfcribe  th^ 
eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wit  of  Lucian.     The 
contagion   of   thefe    fceptical   writings    had  been 
diiFufed  far  beyond  the    number  of  their  readers. 
The    fashion    of  incredulity   was    communicated 
from   the  philofopher   to  the  nvan   of  pleafure  or 
bufinefs ,    from   th^  noble   to    the    plebeian ,  and 
from  the  mafter  to  the  menial  slave  who  waited 
at    his  table ,    a?nd   who   eagerly   liftened    to   the 
freedom    of  his    converfation.     On    public   occa<* 
lions  the  philofophic  part  of  mankind  affected  to 
treat   with   refpect  and  decency   the  religious  in* 
ftitutions  of  their   country;    but   their  fecrefe  con^ 
tempt  penetrated  through  the  thin  and  awkward 
difguife ,  and   even  the   people ,    when  they  dit 
covered  that  their  deities  were  rejected    and  de-. 
xided  by  thofe  whofe  rank  or  undeiftanding  they 
were   accuftomed   to  reverence,  were  filled  with 
doubts   and    apprehenfions    concerning  the    truth 
of  thofe  doctrines  ,    to   which  they   had  yielded 
the  moft  implicit  belief.     The  decline   of  ancient 
prejudice  expofed  a  very   nurperous    portion   of 
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pHAP.  human  kind  to  the  danger  of  a  painful  and  com- 
^^'  fortlefs  fituation.  A  ftate  of  fcepticifm  and  fuf- 
penfe  may  amufe  a  few  inquifitive  minds.  But 
the  practice  of  fuperftition  is  fo  congenial  to  the 
multitude,  that  if  they  are  forcibly  awakened, 
they  dill  regret  the  lofs  of  their  pleafmg  vifion. 
Their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  fupernatqral , 
their  curiofity  with  regard  to  future  events ,  and 
their  ftrong  propenfity  to  extend  their  hopes  and 
fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vifible  world  ,  were 
the  principal  caufes  which  favoured  the  eftablish- 
ment  of  Polytheifm.  So  urgent  on  the  vulgar 
is  the  neceffity  of  believing,  that  the  fall  of  any 
fyflem  of  mythology  will  moft  probably  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  introduction  of  fome  other  mode 
of  fuperftition.  Some  deities  of  a  more  recent 
and  fashionable  caft  might  foon  have  occupied 
the  deferted  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo ,  if,  in 
the  decifive  moment ,  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
had  not  interpofed  a  genuine  revelation  ,  fitted 
to  infpire  the  moft  rational  efteem  and  conviction, 
whilft ,  at  the  fame  time ,  it  was  adorned  with  all 
that  could  attract  the  curiofity,  the  wonder,  and 
the  veneration  of  the  people.  In  their  actual 
difpofition ,  as  many  were  almoft  difengaged  from 
their  artificial  prejudices,  but  equally  fufceptihle 
and  defirous  of  a  devout  attachment ;  an  object 
inuch  lefs  deferving  would  have  been  fuffici^nt 
to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their  hearts  ,  and  to 
gratify  the  uncertain  eagernefs  of  their  paflions. 
Thofe  who  are  inclined  to  purfue  this  reflection , 
inftcad  of  viewing   with  aftonishment  the  rapid 
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progrcfs  of  Chriftianity,   will  perhaps  be  furprifed     chap. 
that   its  fuccefs  was  not  ftill  more  rapid  and  ftill       ^^' 
more  univerfaL 

It  has  been  obfervcd,  'Vi^ith  truth  as  well  as  a«weHM 
propriety,  [that  the  conquefts  of  Rome  prepared  and^'JnYo* 
and  facilitated  thofe  of  Chriftianity.  In  the  oftheRo, 
fecond  chapter  of  this  work  >ye  have  jjttempted  ^.J|"  *"^' 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  rnoft  civilized 
provinces  of  Europe  9  Afia  ,  and  Africj^ ,  were 
united  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovercign  ,  and 
gradually  connected  by  the  mo(^  intimate  ties  of 
laws ,  of  manners  ,  and  of  language.  The  Jiews 
of  Paleftine ,  who  h^d  fondly  expected  a  temporal 
deliverer ,  gave  fo  cold  a  reception  to  the  mi- 
racles of  the  divine  prophet,  t|iat  it  was  found 
unnpceflary  to  publish ,  or  at  leaft  to  preferve , 
any  Hebrew  gofpel  '**.  The  authentic  hiftories 
of  the  actions  pf  Chrift  were  compofed  in  the 
Greek  language ,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  frona 
Jerufalem ,  and  after  the  Gentile  converts  werq 
grown  extremely  numerous  '*'.  As  foon  as  thofe 
hiftories  were  translated  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  the  fubjectJ| 
of  Rome  ,  excepting  only  to  the  peafants  of  Sy- 
ria  and  Egypt ,  for  whofe  benefit  particular  ver- 
fions  were  afterwards  made.  The  public  higl^» 
ways ,  which  had  been  conftructed  for  the  ufe  of 
the  legions ,  opened  an  eafy  paffage  for  the  Chrif« 
tian  miflionaries  from  Damafcu;  to  Corinth ,  and 
from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain ; 
nor  did  thofe  fpiritual  conquerprs  encounter  any 
of  the  obftacles  which  ufually  jretard  or  preveat 
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the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a  dif- 
tant  country.  There  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to 
believe,  that  before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Conftantine ,  the  faith  of  Chrifl;  had  been  preach- 
ed in  every  province,  and  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  empire;  but  the  foundation  of  the  feveral 
congregations ,  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  who 
compofed  them,  and  their  proportion  to  the  un« 
believing  multitude,  are  novr  buried  in  obfcurity, 
or  difguifed  by  fiction  and  declamation.  Such 
imperfect  circumftances ,  however ,  as  have  reach- 
ed our  knowledge  concerning  the  increafe  of  the 
Chriftian  name  in  Afia  and  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  Weft ,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
relate ,  without  neglecting  the  real  or  imaginary 
acquifitions  which  lay  beyond  the  fJrontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Ionian  fea  ,  were  the  principal 
theatre  on  which  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  dif- 
played  his  zeal  and  piety.  The  feeds  of  the 
gofpel,  which  he  had  fcattered  in  a  fertile  foil, 
were  diligently  cultivated  by  his  difciples  ;  and  it 
should  feemthat,  during  the-two  firft  centuries, 
the  ,moft  confiderable  body  of  IChriftians  was 
contained  within,  thofe  limits.  Among  the  fo- 
cieties  which  were  inftituted  in  Syria,  none  were 
more  ancient  or  more  illuftrious  than-  thofe  t>£ 
Damafcus,  of  Berea  Or  Aleppo,  and  of  Antioch. 
The  prophetic  introduction  of  the  Apocalypfe 
has  defcribed  and  immortalifed  the  feven  churches 
of  Afia  ;   Ephefus ,    Smyrna ,    Pergamus ,    Thya* 
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tira  '^*,  Sardes,  Laodicea,  and  Philadelphia;  and     chap. 
their  colonies  were  foon  difFufed  over  that  popu-       ^^' 
lous  country.    In  a  very  early  period,  the  islands 
of  Cyprus   and  Crete  ,    the  provinces   of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,   gave  a  favourable  reception  to 
the  new  religion  ;    and  Chriflian   republics   were 
foon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth  ,  of  Sparta , 
and  of  Atfiens   '".     The  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
and  Afiatic  churches  allowed  a  fufficient  fpace  of 
time   for   their  increafe   and   multiplication ,  and 
even  the  fwarms  of  Gnoftics  and   other  heretics 
ferve  to  difplay  the   flourishing  condition  of  the 
orthodox  church,  fince  the  appellation  of  heretics 
has    always  been   applied   to   the    lefs  numerous 
party.     To   thefe    domeftic   teftimonics    we   may 
add  the  confefljon ,   the  complaints  ,    and  the  ap- 
prehenfions    of    the    Gentiles    themfelves.     From 
the  writings    of  Lucian  ,   a  philofopher  who  had 
fludied  mankind,    and  who   defcribes  their  man- 
ners in  the  mbft  lively  colours  ,  we  may  learn  , 
that,  under   the  reign  of  Commodus  ,  his  native 
country  of  Pontus  was  filled  with  Epicureans  and 
Chrijiians  "'*.     Within   fourfcore    years    after  the 
death  of  Chrift  "'%  the  humane  PJiny  laments  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  eradicate.    In  his  very  curious  epiftle  to  the 
emperor    Trajan,    he   affirms,    that  the   temples 
were   almoft   defertcd  ,    that    the  facred    victims 
fcarcely  found   any  purchafers,    and  that  the  fu- 
perftition  had    not    only  infected  the   cities ,  but 
had  even  fpread  itfelf  into   the  tillages  and  the 
open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  '/*. 
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CHAP.  Without  defccnding  into  a  minute  fcrutiny  of 
^^^'  the  exprelfions ,  or  of  the  motives  of  thofe  wri- 
chnrchof  tcts  who  cithcr  celebrate  or  lament  the  prqgrefs 
An$ioci^.  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Eaft ,  it  may  in  general  be 
obferved,  that  none  of  them  have  left  us  any 
grounds  from  whence  a  juft  eftimate  might  be 
formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faithful  ir| 
thofe  provinces.  One  circumftance  ,  •however, 
has  been  fortunately  prcfervcd,  which  feems  tQ 
caft  a  more  diftinct  light  on  this  obfcure  but 
interefting  fubject.  Under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dofius  ,  after  Chriftianity  had  enjoyed ,  during 
more  than  fixty  years ,  the  funshine  of  Imperial 
favour ,  the  ancient  and  illuftrious  church  qf 
AxJtioch  confifted  of  one  hundred  thoufand  per- 
fons,  three  thoufand  of  whom  were  fupported 
out  of  thft  public  oblations  '**.  The  fplendour  and 
dignity  of  the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  the  acknow- 
ledged populoufnefs  of  Caefarea ,  Seleucia ,  and 
Alexandria ,  and  the  deftruction  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  fouls  in  the  earthquake  which 
afflicted  Antioch  under  the  elder  Juftin  *'''' ,  are  fo 
itoany  convincing  proofs  that  the  whole  number 
of  its  inhabitants  was  not  lefs  than  half  a  million , 
and  that  the  Chriftians,  however  multiplied  by 
zeal  and  power,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of 
that  great  city.  How  di^irent  a  proportion  muft 
we  adopt  when  we  compare  the  perfccuted 
with  the  triumphant  church,  the  Weft  with  the 
Eaft ,  remote  villages  with  populous  towns ,  and 
countries  recently  converted  to  the  faith,  with 
the  place  >vherc  the  believers  firft  received  th? 
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appellation  of  Chriftians !  It  inuft  not,  however,  chapvi 
be  diflembled ,  that ,  in  another  paffage ,  Chry-  ^^' 
foilom  ,  to  whona  we  arc  indebted  for  this  ufeftil 
information «  computes  the  multitude  of  the  faith- 
ful as  even  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Jews  and  Pa- 
gans '".  But  the  folution  of  this  apparent  diffi- 
culty is  eafy  and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  civil  and  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  conftitution  of  Antioch ;  between  the  lift 
of  Chriftians  who  had  acquired  Heaven  by  bap- 
tifm  ,  and  the  lift  of  citizens  who  had  a  right  to 
share  the  public  liberality.  Slaves ,  ftrangers , 
and  infants  were  comprifed  in  the  former;  they 
were  excluded  from  the  latter. 

The  extcnfive  commerce  of  Alexandria ,  and  in  Egypt/ 
its  proximity  to  Paleftine ,  gave  an  eafy  entrance 
to  the  new  religion.  It  was  at  firft  embraced  by 
great  numbers  of  the  Therapeutic ,  or  Effenians 
of  the  lake  Marcotis,  a  Jewish  feet  which  had 
abated  much  of  its  reverence  for  the  Molaic 
ceremonies.  The  auftere  life  of  the  Effenians, 
their  fafts'and  excommunications,  the  community 
of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  ?eal  for 
martyrdom,  and  the  warmth  though  not  tjie 
purity  of  their  faith ,  already  offered  a  very  lively 
image  of  the  primitive  difcipline  "\  It  was  in 
the  fchdol  of  Alexandria  that  the  Chriftian  theo- 
logy appears  to  have  affumed  a  regular  and  fci- 
entifical  form  ;  and  when  Hadrian  vifited  Egypt, 
he  found  a  church  compofed  of  Jews  and  of  . 
Greek^,  fufficientJy  important  to  attract  the  no- 
tice pf  that  inquifitivf?  prince  "'.    But  the  pro- 
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4hap,  grefs  of  Chriftianity  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
^^*  within  the  limits  of  a  finglc  city,  which  was  itfelf 
a  foreign  colony ,  and  till  the  clofe  of  the  fecond 
century  the  predecefTors  of  Demetrius  were  the 
only  prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three 
bishops  were  confecrated  by  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius ,  and  the  number  was  increafed  to  twenty 
by  his  fucceffor  Heraclas  '*\  The  body  of  the 
natives ,  a  people  diftinguished  by  a  fullen  inflexi- 
bility of  temper  "*  ,  entertained  the  new  doc- 
trine with  coidnefs  and  reluctance :  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Origcn ,  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an 
Egyptian  who  had  furmounted  his  early  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  facred  animals  of  his  coun- 
try "'.  As  foon ,  indeed,  as  Chriftianity  afcend- 
cd  the  throne ,  the  zeal  of  thofe  barbarisms  obey- 
ed the  prevailing  impulfion ;  the  cities  of  Egypt 
were  filled  with  bishops ,  and  the  deferts  of  The- 
bais  fwarmed  with  hermits, 

inRorat^  A  perpetual  ftream  of  ftrangers  and  provin- 
cials flowed  into  the  capacious  bofom  of  Rome. 
Whatever  was  ftrange  or  odious,  whoever  was 
guilty  or  fufpected ,  might  hope,  in  the  obfcurity 
of  that  immenfe  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  law.  In  fuch  a  various  conflux  of  nations , 
every  teacher,  either  of  truth  or  of  falfebood, 
every  founder ,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a  cri- 
minal affociation,  might  eaCly  multiply  his  dif* 
ciples  or  accomplices..  The  Chriftians  of  Rome  , 
at  the  time  of  the  accidental  perfecutiori  of  Nero , 
are  reprefented  by  Tacitus  as  already  amount- 
ing to  a  very  great  multitude  ^^ ,  and  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  that  great  hiftorian  is  almofl  fimilar  to  chap. 
the  ftyle  employed  by  Livy  ,  when  he  relates  the  ^^' 
introduction  and  the  fuppreflion  of  the  rites  of 
Bacchus.  After  the  Bacchanals  had  awakened 
the  feverity  of  the  fenate ,  it  was  likewifc  appre-  . 
hended  that  a  very  great  multitude ,  as  it  were 
another  people ,  had  been  initiated  into  thofe  ab- 
horred myfteries.  A  more  careful  inquiry  foon 
demonftrated  ,  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed 
feven  thoufand  i  a  number  indeed  fufficiently 
alarming,  when  confidered  as  the  object  of  pub- 
lic juftice  "*.  It  is  with  the  fame  candid  allowance 
that  we  should  interpret  the  vague  expreflions 
of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  former  inftance  of  Pliny ^ 
when  they  exaggerate  the  crowds  of  deluded 
fanatics  who  had  forfaken  the  eftablished  worship 
of  the  gods.  The  church  of  Rome  was  un- 
doubtedly the  firft  and  moft  populous  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  we  are  poffeffed  of  an  authentic  record 
which  attefts  the  ftate  of  religibn  in  that  city 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  after 
a  peace  of  thirty- eight  years.  The  clergy,  at 
that  time,  confifted  of  a  bishop,  forty -fix  pret 
by ters ,  feven  deacons ,  as  many  fub  -  deacons  , 
forty-two  acolythes,  and  fifty  readers ,  exorcifts, 
and  porters.  The  number  of  widows,  of  the  in- 
firm ,  and  of  the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by 
the  oblations  of  the  faithful ,  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  "*.  From  reafon,  as  well  as  from  the 
analogy  of  Antioch  ,  we  may  venture  to  eftimate 
the  Chiiftians  of  Rome  at  about  fifty  thoufaifd. 
The  populoufnefs  of  that  great  capital  canqpt 
perhaps   be   exactly  afcertained ;    but    the   mod 
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c  H  AP,  iDodeft  calculation  will  not  furely  reduce  it  lower 
^^*  than  a  million  of  inhabitants ,  of  whom  the  Chrif- 
tians  might  conftitute  at  the  moft  a  twentieth 
part  "% 
In  Africa  The  weftern  provincials  appeared  to  have  de- 
vfeftcin*  "^^^  ^^^  knowledge  of  Chriftianity  from  the  fame 
pr»vincef,  fource  which  had  diffufed  among  them  the  lan- 
guage ,  the  fentiments ,  and  the  manners  of  Rome. 
In  this  more  important  circumftance,  Africa,  as 
well  as  Gaul ,  was  gradually  fashioned  to  the  imi- 
tation of  the  capital.  Yet  notwithftanding  the 
many  favourable  occafions  which  might  invite  the 
Roman  miffionaries  to  vifit  their  Latin  provinces , 
it  was  late  before  they  paffed  either  the  fea  or  the 
Alps  ''';  nor  can  we  difcover  in  thofe  great 
countries  any  affured  traces  either  of  faith  or  of 
perfecution  that  afccnd  higher  than  the  reign  of 
the  Antonines  "*.  The  slow  progrefs  of  the  go- 
fpel  in  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul ,  was  extremely 
different  from  the  eagcrnefs  with  which  it  feems 
to  have  been  received  on  the  burning  fands  of 
Africa.  The  African  Chriftians  foon  formed  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  primitive  church. 
The  practice  introduced  into  that  province  ,  of 
appointing  bishops  to  the  moft  inconfiderable 
towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the  moft  obfcure 
villages ,  contributed  to  multiply  the  fplendour 
jind  importance  of  their  religious  focieties ,  which 
during  the  coQrfe  of  the  third  century  were  ani- 
ifiated  by  the  zeal  of  TertuUian ,  directed  by  the 
abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the  eloquence 
•f  Lactantius.   But  if^  on  the  contrary ,  we  turn 
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our  eyes  towards  Gaul,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  chap^ 
with  difcovering,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoni-  ^^' 
nus,  the  feeble  and  united  congregations  of  Ly- 
ons and  Vienna ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Decius,  we  are  aflured,  that  in  a  few  cifles  only, 
Aries  ,  Narbonne ,  Thouloufe ,  Limoges ,  Cler- 
itnont ,  Tours ,  and  Paris ,  fome  fcattered  churches 
\vere  fupported  by  the  devotion  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  Chriftians  "^  Silence  is  -indeed  very 
conQftent  with  devotion,  but  as  it  is  felddm  com^  / 
patible  with  zeal ,  We  may  perceive  and  lament 
the  languid  ftate  of  Chriftianity  iif  thofe  pro- 
vinces which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the 
Latin  tbngue;  fince  they  did  not,  during  the 
three  firft  centuries,  give  birth  to  a  fingle  eccle- 
fiaftical  writer.  From  Gaul ,  which  claimed  a 
juft  pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority  over 
all  the  countries  on  this  ftde  of  the  Alps ,  the 
light  of  the  gofpel  Was  more  faintly  reflected  on 
the  remote  provinces  of  Sprain  and  Britain ;  and 
if  we  may  •  credit  the  vehement  ^{fertions  of 
Tertullian ,  they  had  already  received  the  firft 
rays  of  the  faith ,  when  he  addreffed  his  apology 
to  the  magiftratcs  of  the  emperor  Sevcrus  *^*.  But 
the  obfcure  and  imperfect  origin  of  the  weftern 
churches  of  Europe  has  been  fo  negligently  re- 
corded, that  if  we  would  relate  the  time  andi 
manner  of  their  foundation ,  we  muft  fupply  the 
filence  of  antiquity  by  thofe  legends .  which  ava-  / 

.  rice  or  fuperftition  long  afterwards  dictated  to  the 
monks  in  the  la2y  gloom  of  their  convents  '^'. 
Of   thefe    holy    romances ,  that  of  the  apoftle 
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CHAP,  St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  fmgular  extravagance,  dc- 
^^*  ferve  to  be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful  fisherman 
of  the  lake  of  Gennefareth ,  he  was  transformed 
into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their  battles  againft 
the  Moors.  The  graveft  hiftorians  have  cele- 
brated his  exploits  ;  the  miraculous  shrine  of 
Compoftella  difplayed  his  power ;  and  the  fword 
of  a  military  order ,  affifted  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquifition ,  was  fufficient  to  remove  every  ob- 
jection of  profane  criticifm  '**. 
Beyond  y^e  progrcfs  of  Chriftianity  was  not  confined 

onhe^Ko-  to  the  Roman  empire  ;*  and  according  to  the  pri- 
man  em-  mitivc  fathers  ,  who  interpret  facts  by  prophecy, 
*"**  the  new  religion,  within  a  century  after  the  death 

of  ity  divine  author,  had  already  vifited  every 
part  of  the  globe.  „  There  exifts  not ,  "  fays  Juftin 
Martyr ,  „  a  people ,  whether  Greek  or  Barbarian, 
»  or  any  other  race  of  men  ,  by  whatfoever  ap- 
>^  pellation  or  manners  they  may  be  diflinguished, 
53  however  ignirant  of  arts  or  agriculture  ,  wheth- 
33  er  they  dwell  under  tents,  or  wander  about 
,5  in  covered  waggons ,  among  whom  prayers  are 
33  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jefus 
33  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things  *^^  '* 
But .  this  fplendid  exaggeration  ,  which  even  at 
prefent  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile 
^vith  the  real  ftate  of  mankind,  can  be  confidered 
only  as  the  rash  fally  of  a  devout  but  carelefs 
^vriter ,  the  meafure  of  whole  belief  was  regulated 
by  that  of  his  wishes.  But  neither  the  .belief,  nor 
the  \yishes  of  the  fathers  ^  can  alter  the  truth  of 

hiflory. 
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h'ftory.  It  will  ftlll  remain  an  undoubted  fact,  chap- 
that  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany  ,  who  ^^' 
afterwards  fubverted  the  Roman  monarchy ,  were 
involved  in  the  dirkncfs  of  paganifm  }  and  that 
even  the  converfion  of  Iberia  ,  of  Armenia ,  or  of 
Ethiopia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of 
fuccefs  till  the  fceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
orthodox  emperor  ''*.  Before  that  time  ,  the 
various  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  might 
indeed  diffufc  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  go- 
fpel  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia  ''* ,  and  among 
the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates  "'*  Beyond  the  laft-mentioned  river, 
EdefTa  was  diftinguijhed  by  a  firm  and  early 
adherence  to  the  faith  ^".  From  EdefTa,  the  prin-» 
ciples  of  Chriftianity  were  eafily  introduced  into 
the  Greek  and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the 
fucceffors  of  Artaxerxes;  but  they  do  not  appeat 
to  have  made  any  deep  impreflion  on  the  minds 
6f  the  Perfians ,  whofe  religious  fyftem ,  by  the 
labours  of  a  well-difciplincd  order  of  priefts ,  had 
been  conftructed  with  much  more  art  and  folidi- 
ty  than  the  uncertain  mythology  of  ^Greece  and 
Rome"\ 

From  this  impartial  though  imperfect  furvey  of  ^ettei'ai 
the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity ,  it  may  perhaps  feem    orc^dA*^ 
probable ,    that  the  number  of  its  profelytes  has    tians  and 
been  exceffively  magnified  by  fear   on    the   one    ^'^san** 
fide 4    and  by   devotion  on   the  othen  According 
to  the  irrcprochable  teftimony  of  Origen   '*%  the 
proportion  of  the  faithful  was  very  inconfiderable 
when  compared,  with  the  multitude  of  an  unbd-- 
Vol.  II.  V 
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CHAP,  lieving  world;  but,  as  we  are  left  without  any 
^^*  diftinct  information ,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine, 
and  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture  ,  the  real 
numbers  of  the  primitive  Chfiftians.  The  moft 
favourable  calculation ,  however ,  that  can  be 
deduced  from  the  examples  of  Antioch  and  of 
Rome ,  will  not  permit  us  to  imagine  that  more 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  fubjecis  of  the  empire 
had  cnlifted  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs  before  the  important  converfion  of  Conftan- 
tine.  But  their  habits  of  faith  ,  of  zeal ,  and  of 
union ,  feeroed  to  multiply  their  numbers  ;  and 
the  fame  caufes  which  contributed  to  their  future 
increafe  ,  ferved  to  render  rh»*ir  actual  ftrength 
more  apparent  and  more  formidable* 

Such  is    the'conftitution  of  civil   fociety,  that 
whilft  a  few  perfons  are  diftir^gui'-hed  by  riches, 
by  honours,  and  by  ^cnowltdge ,  the  body  of  rhe 
andigno-     people  is  Condemned  to  obfcuriry,  ignorance,  and 
""^'  poverty.  The  Chriftian  religion  ,  whic^  addreffed 

itfelf  to  the  whole  human  race,  muft  confequ^^ntly 
collect  a  far  greater  number  of  profelyte?  from  the 
lower  than  from  the  fuperior  ranks  of  life.  This 
innocent  and  natural  circumftance  has  been  im- 
proved into  a  very  odious  imputation,  which  fecms 
to  be  lefs  ftrenuously  denied  by  the  apologifts, 
than  it  is  urgeH  by  the  adverfaries,  of  the  fairh; 
that  the  new  feet  of  Chriftians  was  almoft  entirely 
compofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  of  peafants 
and  mechanics  ,  of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars 
and  slaves,  the  laft  of  whom  might  fometimes 
introduce  the  millionaries  iato  the  rich  and  noble 
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families  to  which  they  belonged.  Th^fe  obfcure  g tt AP. 
teachers  (  fuch  was  the  charge  of  malice  and  infi-  -^^• 
delity)  are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are  loquacious 
and  dogmatical  in  private.  Whilft  they  cautiously 
avoid  the  dangerous  encounter  of  philofophers , 
they  mingle  with  the  rude  and  illiterate  crowd, 
and  infinuate  themfelves  into  thofe  minds,  whom 
their  age,  their  fex,  or  their  educatfbn ,  has  the 
beft  difpofed  to  receive  the  impreffion  of  fuperfti- 
tious  terrors  "*. 

This  unfavourable  picture  ,  though  noU  devoid  soiti^  tn* 
of  a  faint  refemblance  ,  betrays  ,  by  its  dark  co-  ceptions 
louring  and  diftorted  features ,  the  pencil  of  an  garj  to 
enemy.  As  the  humble  faith  of  Chrift  difFufed  learniag} 
itfelf  through  the  World  ,  it  was  embraced  by 
feveral  perfons  who  derived  fome  confequence 
from  the  advantages  of  nature  or  fortune.  Arifti- 
des,  who  prefented  an  eloquent  apology  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  was  an  Athenian  philofopher  '*\ 
Juftin  Martyr  had  fought  divine  knowledge  in 
the  fchools  of  Zeno,  of  Ariftotle,  of  Pythagoras, 
and  of  Plato ,  before  he  fortunately  was  accofted 
by  the  old  man ,  or  rather  the  angel ,  who  turned 
his  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Jewish  prophets  '"* 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  had  acquired  much  various 
reading  in  the  Greek,  and  TertuHian  in  the  Latin^ 
language.  Julius  Africanus  and  Origen  poffeffed  a 
very  confiderablc  share  of  the  learning  of  their 
times;  and  although  the  ftyle  of  Cyprian  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Lactantius,  we  might  almoft 
difcover  that  both  thofe  writers  had  been  public 
teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even  the  ftudy  of  philofophy 

V  ^ 
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CHAP,  was  at  length  introduced  among  the  Chriftians, 
*^'  but  it  was  not  always  productive  of  the  moft 
falutary  effects ;  knowledge  was  as  often  the  parent 
ofherefy  as  of  devotion,  and  the  defcription  which 
was  defigned  for  the  followers  of  Artemon ,  may, 
with  equal  propriety,*  be  applied  to  the  various 
fects  that  refifted  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  apoftles. 
"  They  prefume  to  alter  the  holy  fcriptures ,  to 
5)  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith ,  and  to  form 
33  their  opinions  according  to  the  fubrile  precepts 
3,  of  loi^ic.  The  fcience  of  the  church  is  neglected 
y,  for  the  ftudy  of  geometry,  and  they  lofe  fight 
5,  of  Heaven  while  they  are  employed  in  meafunng 
„  the  earth.  Euclid  is  perpetujilly  in  their  hands. 
^3  Ariftotlie  and  Theophtaftus  are  the  objects  of 
33  their  admiration;  and  they  exprefs  an  uncom- 
i,5  mon  reverence  for  the  works  of  Galen.  Their 
33  errors  are  derived  from  the  abufe  of  the  arts 
33  and  fcieiices  of  the  infidels ,  and  they  corrupt 
33  the  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel  by  the  refinements 
35  of  human  reafon  "'. 
with  re-  Nor  can    it  be  affirmed  with   truth ,    that   the 

^"k  '**  d  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  were  always  fepa^ 
fortune.  rated  from  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity.  Several 
Roman  citizens  were  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  Pliny ,  and  he  foon  difcovered  ,  that  a  great 
number  of  perfons  of  every  order  of  men  in  Bithy- 
nia  had  deferted  the  religion  of  their  anceftors  "*. 
His  unfufpected  teftimony  may,  in  this  inftance  , 
bbtain  more  credit  than  the  bold  challenge  of 
Tertullian,  When  he  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  fears 
its  well   as  to  the  humanity  of  the  proconful  of 
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Africa,  by  affuring  him,  that  if  he  perfifts  in  his 
cruel  intentions,  he  ipuft  decimate  Carthage,  and 
that  he  will  find  ^mong  the  guilty  many  perfons 
of  his  own  rank,  fenators  and  matrons  of  nobieft 
extraction ,  and  the  friends  or  relations  of  his  moft 
intimate  fiiends  "*.  It  appears,  however,  that 
about  forty  years  aftei  wards  the  emperor  Valeriarx 
was  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion ,  fmce 
in  one  of  his  refcnpts  he  evidently  fuppofes ,  that 
•fenators,  Roman  knights,  and  ladies  of  quality, 
were  engaged  in  the  Chriftian  feet  "^.  The  church 
ftill  continued  to  increafe  its  outward  fplendour 
as  4t  loft  Its  internal  purity ;  and ,  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  the  palace,  the  courts  of  juftice,  and 
even  the  army,  concealed  a  multitude  of  Chnftians^ 
who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  interefts-  of  the 
prcfent,  with  thofe  of  a  future ,  life. 

And  yet  thcfe  exceptions  are  either  too  few  in 
number,  or  too  recent  in  time,  entirely  to  remove 
the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  obfcurity  which 
has  been  fo  arrogantly  caft  on  the  tirft  prolclytes 
of  Chriftianity.  Inftead  of  employing  in  our  defence 
the  fictions  of  later  ages  ,  it  will  be  more  pru^. 
dent  to.  convert  the  occafion  of  fcandal  into  a 
fubject  of  edification,  Our  ferious  thoughts  will 
fuggeft  to  us  ,  that  the  apoftles  thcmfelves  were 
chofen  by  providence  among  the  fishermen  of  Ga-. 
lilee,  and  that  the  lower  we  deprefs  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  firft  Chriftians ,  the  more  reafon 
we  shall  find  to  admire  their  merit  and  fuccefc.  It 
is  incumbent  on  us  diligently  to  remember,  that^ 
the  kingdom^  of  Hcavep  was  promifed  to  the  pooj> 
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CHAP,  in  fpirit,  and  that  minds  afflicted  by  calamity  and 
^^*  the  contempt  of  mankind,  cheerfully  liften  to  the 
divine  promife  of  future  happinefs;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fortunate  are  Satisfied  with  the  pof- 
feflion  of  this  world;  and  the  wife  abufe  in  doubt 
and  difpute  their  vain  fuperiority  of  reafon  and 
knowledge. 
Keiected  We  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  reflections  to  comfort 
by  forae  yg  Jqj.  ^j^g  JQfj  Qf  fome  illuftrious  characters,  which 
men  of  the  in  ouf  cyes  might  have  feemed  the  moft  worthy 
firftandfe-  ^f  ^he  heavenly  prefcnt.  The  names  of  Seneca,  of 
*wries/  "  ^he  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus,  of 
Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  the  slave  Epictetus,  and 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  rhe  age 
in  which  they  flourished,  and  exalt  the  dignity 
of  hunian  nature.  They  filled  with  glory  their 
refpective.  Rations  ,  cither  in  active  or  contempla-? 
tive  life  ;  their  excellent  underftandings  were  im- 
proved by  ftudy  ;  Philofophy  had  purified  their 
ipinds  from  the  prejudices  of  the  popular  fuperfti- 
tion;  and  their  days  were  fpeqt  in  the  purfuit  of 
truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  all  thefe  fages 
(it  is  no  lefs  an  object  of  furprife  than  of  concern) 
overlooked  or  rejected  the  perfection  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  fyftem.  Their  language  or  their  filence  equally 
difcover  their  contempt  for  the  growing  feet, 
"which  in  their  time  had  diffufed  itfelf  over  the 
Roman  empire.  Thofe  among  them  who  conde- 
fcend  to  mention  the  Chriftians,  confider  theno  only 
as  obftinate  and  perverfe  enthufiafts,  who  exacted 
an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  their  myfterious  doctrines, 
without  being  able  to  produce  a  Angle  argument 
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that  could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  fenfe     ch\p. 
and  learning  '*'.  .  ^^* 

It  is  at  ieaft  doubtful  whether  any  of  thefe  Their  neg. 
philofophers  perufed  the  apologies  which  the  pri-  '^oVht^y 
roitive  Chriftians  repeatedly  published  in  behalf  of 
therafelves  and  of  their  religion;  but  it  is  mu^h 
to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a  caufe  v/l\s  nbt  defended 
by  abler  advocates.  Tht-y  expofe  with  fupcrfluous 
wit  and  eloquence,  the  extravagance  of  Polytheifm. 
They  intereft  our  compafTion  by  difplaying  ihc 
innocence  and  fufferings  of  their  injured  brethren. 
'But  when  they  would  demonftrate  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  Chriftianity,  they  infift  much  more  ftrongly 
on  the  predictions  which  announced ,  than  on  the 
miracles  which  accompanied ,  the  appearance  of 
the  Mefliah.  Their  favourite  argument  might  fervc 
to  edify  a  Chriftian  or  to  convert  a  Jew,  fincc 
both  the  one  and  the  other  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  thofe  prophecies,  and  both  are  obhged, 
with  devout  reverence,  to  fearch  for  their  fenfe 
and  their  accomplishment.  But  this  mode  of  per- 
fuafion  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and  influence, 
when  it  is  addreffcd  to  thofe  who  neither  under- 
ftand  nor  reljpect  the  IVlofaic  difpenfarion  and  rhe 
prophetic  ftyle  ***.  In  the  unskilful  hands  of  Juftin  .   ^ 

and  of  the  fucceeding  apologifts  ,  the  fublirae 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  evaporates  in  dif- 
tant  types,  affected  conceits,  and  cold  allegories; 
and  even  their  authenticity  was  rendered  fufpi- 
cious  to  an  unlightened  Gentile ,  by  tl>e  mixture 
of  pious  forgeries  ,  which ,  under  the  names  of 
Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  the  Sibyls  "' ,  were  oh^ 

V4 
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CHAP,     truded  on  h'ltn  ?is  of  equal  value  with  .the  genuine 
^^*       infpirations   of  Heaven.    The  adoption  of  fraud 
and  fopbiftry  in   the  defence  of  revelation  ,   too 
'  pften  reminds  us   of  the   injudicious  conduct   of 
tbofe  poets  who  load  their /Virw/neraA/c  heroes  with 
a  ufele(s  weight   of  cumberfoqpie  and  brittle  ^r* 
ipour, 
sndofmi.       But  how  shall  wc  excufe  the  fupine  inattention 
Mcies,         ^£  ^jjg    Pagan  and   philofophic  world  ,    to  thofe 
evidences   which  were  prefented  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence ,    not  to  their  reafon  ,    but  to  their 
fenfes?  During  the  age  of  Cbrift,  of  his  apoftles, 
and  of  their  firft  difciples  ,    the  doctrine   which 
they  preached  was  con6rnQed  by  innumerable  pro- 
digies. The  larpe  walked,  the  blind  faw,  the  fick 
were  heajed ,  the  dead  were  raifed  ,  daemons  were 
expelled,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  were  frequently 
General  fi.   fufpeuded  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.    But  the 
knee  con-   £     ^  ^£  Grcece  and  Rome  turned  afide  from  the 

ccrniug  tne        *^ 

,darknefs  awful  fpectagle ,  and  purfuing  the  ordinary  occu- 
of  the  Pat  pations  of  life  andftudy,  appeared  unconfcious  of 
any  alterations  in  the  moral  or  phyfical  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Under  th?  reign  of  Tiberius, 
the  whole  earth  "*  ,  or  at  leaft  a  celebrated 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  '"** ,  was  involved 
in  a  praeternatural  darkncfs  of  three  hours.  Even 
this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder,  the  curiofity,  and  the  devotioa 
of  mankind ,  paffed  without  notice  in  an  age  of 
fcience  and  hiftory  "'.  It  happened  during  the 
lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny ,  who  muft 
have  experienced  the  immediate  effects  ,    or  re- 
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cei ved  the  earlieft  intelligence  ,  of  the  prodigy,  chap. 
Each  of  thefe  phllofophers  ,  in  a  laborious  work ,  ^v. 
has  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature, 
earthquakes ,  meteors ,  comets ,  and  eclipfes ,  which 
his  indefatigable  curiofity  Could  collect  "'.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention 
the  grtateft  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye 
has  been  witnefs  fince  the  creation  of  the  globe. 
A  diftinct  chapter  of  Pliny  ^**  is  defigned  for 
eqlipfes  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unufual 
duration ;  but  he  contents  himfelf  with  defcnbing 
the  Angular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Caefar,  when,  during  the  greateft  part 
of  a  year ,  the  orb  of  the  fun  appeared  pale  and 
without  fplendoun  This  feafon  of  obfcurity,  which 
cannpt  furely  be  compared  with  the  preternatural 
darknefs  of  the  paffion,  had  been  already  celebrated 
by  moft  of  the  poets  "'*  and  hiftorians  of  that 
memorable  age  "% 
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CHAP.    XVL 

The  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Government  towards  the 
Chrijiians^  from  the  Reign  of  Nero  to  thai  of 
Conftantine. 

CHAP.     XF  we  feriously  confider  the  purity  of  the  Chrif- 

Ch^fe         tian  reh'gion ,    the  fanctity  of  its  moral  precepts, 

ity  perfe.     and  the  innocent  as  well  as  auftere  lives  of  the 

cuted  by      greater  number   of  thofe  ,    who  during  the   firft 

man  em-     ^ges  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gofpel ,  we  should 

perors.        naturally  fuppofe  ,    that  fo  benevolent  a  doctrine 

would   have  been  received  with  due  reverence, 

even  by  the  unbelieiving  world;  that  the  learned 

and   the    polite,   however  they  might  deride  4:he 

miracles,  would  have  efteemed  the  virtues  of  the 

new  feet;  and  that  the  magiftrates,  inftead  of  perfe- 

cuting  ,    would   have  protected  an  order  of  men 

who  yielded   the   moft  paflGve  obedience   to    the 

laws ,    though   they  declined  the  active  cares  of 

war  and  government.    If  on  the    ^ther  hand  we 

recollect  the  univerfal  toleration  of  Polytheifm,  as 

it  was  invariably  maintained  by  the  faith  of  the 

people ,  the  incredulity  of  philofophers ,  and  the 

policy   of   the   Roman  fenate  and  emperors  ,  we 

are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover    what  new   offence  the 

Chiiftians  had  committed,  what  new  provocation 

could  exafperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity, 

and   what   new   motives   could   urge   the   Roman 

princes,  who  beheld  without  concern  a  thoufand 

forms  of  religion  fubfifling  in  peace  under  their 
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gentle  f>yay ,    to  inflict  a  fevere  punishment   on     chap. 
any  part  of  their  fubjects  ,    who  had  chofcn   for       ^^^* 
thetnfelves  a  Angular  but  an  inofFenfive  mode   of 
faith  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  feems 
to  have  affumed  a  more  Hern  and  intolerant  cha- 
racter ,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity. 
About  fourfcore  years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  his 
innocent  difciples  were  punij«hed  with  death  by 
the  fentence  of  a  proconful  of  the  moft  amiable 
and  philofophic  character  ,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  an  emperor,  diftinguished  by  the  wifdora 
arrd  juftice  of  his  general  adminiftration.  The  apo- 
logies which  were  repeatedly  addrefTed  to  the 
fucceffors  of  Trajan  are  filled  with  the  moft  pathe- 
tic complaints,  that  the  flhriftians  who  obeyed  the 
dictates,  and  folicited  the  liberty,  of  confcience, 
were  alone ,  among  all  the  fubjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of 
their  aufpicious  government.  The  death.<;  of  a  few 
eminent  martyrs  have  been  recorded  with  care  ; 
and  from  the  time  that  Chriftianity  was  invefted 
with  the  fupreme  power ,  the  governors  of  the 
church  have  been  no  lefs  diligently  employed  in 
difplaying  the  cruelty,  than  in  imitating  the  con- 
duct^  of  their  Pagan  adverfaries.  To  feparate  ( jf  it 
bepoflible)  a  few  authentic  as  well  as  intcrefting 
facts  from  an  undigeftcd  raafs  of  fiction  and  error, 
and  to  relate ,  in  aciear  and  rational  manner ,  the 
caufes ,  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  moft 
important  >  circumftances  of  the  perfecutions,  to 
which  the  firft  Chriftians  were  expofed,  is  the 
defjgn  of  the  prefent  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  The  fcctaries  of  a  perfecuted  religion,  depreffed 
^y^'  by  fear ,  animated  with  refentment ,  and  perhaps 
fnu>"tfidr  heated  by  enthufiafm  ,  are  fcldom  in.  a  proper 
motives,  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  inveftigate,  or  candidly 
to  appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  enemies,  which 
often  efcape  the  impartial  and  difcerning  view 
even  of  thofe  who  are  placed  a^  a  fecure  diftance 
from  the  flames  of  perfecution.  A  realon  has  been 
afligned  for  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  towards 
the  primitive  Chriftians  ,  which  may  appear  the 
more  fpecious  and  probable  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  acknowledged  genius  of  Polytheifm.  It  has 
already  been  obferved ,  that  the  religious  concord 
of  the  world  was  principally  fupported  by  the 
implicit  affent  and  reverence  which  the  nations  of 
antiquity  exprcffed  for  theip  refpective  traditions 
and  ceremonies.  It  might  therefore  be  expected , 
that  they  would  unite  with  indignation  againft 
any  feet  or  people  which  i^hould  fcparate  itfelf 
from  the  communion  of  mankind,  and  claiming 
the  exclufive  poffeffion  of  divine  knowledge,  should 
difdain  every  form  of  worship,  except  its  own, 
as  impious  and  idolatrous.  The  rights  of  toleration 
were  held  by  mutual  indulgence:  they  were  juftly 
forfeited  by  a  refufal  of  the  accuftomed  tribute. 
As  the  payment  of  this  tribute  was  inflexibly 
refufed  by  the  Jews,  and  by  them  alone,  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  treatment  which  they  experienced 
from  the  Roman  magiftratcs,  will  ferve  to  explain 
how  far  thefe  fpeculations  are  juftified  by  facts, 
and  will  lead  us  to  difcover  the  true  caufes  of  ik^ 
perfecutibn  of  Chrifti^inity, 
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Without  repeating  what  has  been  already  men-    chap^ 
tioned,  of  the  reverence  of  the  Roman  princes  and    Rebellious 
governors  for  the  tenaple  of  Jcrufalem ,  Wc  shall    fpint  of 
only  obferve,  that  the  deftruction  of  the  temple    *^««^^^* 
and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  everjr 
circumftance   that  could  exafperate   the  minds  of 
the  conquerors,  and  authorize  religious  pel*fecutiort  ^     * 

by  the  moft  fpecious  arguments  of  political  juftice 
and  the  public  fafety.  From  the  reign  of  Nero  to 
that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  difcovered  a 
fierce  impatience  of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  which 
repeatedly  broke  out  in  the  moft  furious  maffacres 
and  infurrections.  Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  re-  ' 

cital  of  the  horrid  cruelties  which  they  committed 
in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  of  Cyprus  ,  and  of  Gy- 
rene,  where  they  dwelt  in  treacherous  friendship 
with  the  unfufpecting  natives';  and  We  are  tempt- 
ed to  applaud  the  fevere  retaliation  which  was 
cxercifed  by  the  arms  of  the  legions  againft  a  race 
of  fanatics ,  whofe  dire  and  credulous  fuperftition 
feemed  to  render  them  the  implacable  enemies  not 
only  of  the  Roman  government,  but  of  human- 
kind *.  The  enthufiafm  of  the  Jews  was  fupported 
by  the  opinion ,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to 
pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous  mafter  ;  arid  by  the 
flattering  promife  which  they  derived  from  their 
ancient  oracles ,  that  a  conquering  Meffiah  would 
foon  arife,  deftined  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to 
inveft  the  favourites  of  heaven  with  the  empire 
of  the  earth.  It  was  by  announcing  himfelf  as 
their  long-expected  deliverer ,  and  by  calling  oa 
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CHAP,     all  the  dcfcendants  of  Abraham  to  affert  the  hope 
^^'*       of  Ifrael,  that  the  famous  Barchochebas  collected 
a  formidable  army  ,    with  which  he  refitted  du- 
ring two   years    the  power   of  the   emperor  Ha- 
drian '. 
Toleration       Notwithftanding  thefe   repeated   provocations  , 
of  the  Jew-   ^^^  rcfcntment  of  the  Roman  princes  expired  after 
on.  *the  victory  ;    nor  were  their  appreheniions  conti- 

nued beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger.  By 
the  general  indulgence  of  polytheifm ,  and  by  the 
mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  were 
reftored  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  once  more 
obtained  the  permiffioh  of  circumcifing  their  child- 
len  ,  with  the  eafy  reftraint  ,  that  they  should 
never  confer  on  any  foreign  profelyte  that  dilVin- 
gui.vhing  mark  of  ihe  Hebrew  race*.  The  numerous 
remains  of  that  people  ,  though  they  were  ftili 
excluded  from  the  precincts  of  Jerufalem  ,  were 
permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain  confiderablc 
eftablii^hments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces, 
to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome ,  to  enjoy  muni- 
cipal honours ,  and  to  obtain  at  the  fame  time  an 
exemption  from  the  burdenfome  and  expenfive 
offices  of  fociety.  The  moderation  or  the  contempt 
of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal  fanction  to  the  form 
of  ecclefiaftical  police  which  was  inftituted  by  the 
vanquished  feet.  The  patriarch ,  who  had  fixed 
his  refidencc  at  Tiberias ,  v/as  empowered  to  ap- 
point his  fubordinate  rninifters  and  apoflles ,  to 
exercife  a  domeftic  jurifdiction  ,  and  to  receive 
from  his  difperfed  brethren  an  annual  contribu. 
tion  ^    New  fynagogues  were  frequently   erected 
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in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire;  and  the  fab- 
baths,  the  fafts,  and  the  feftivals ,  which  were 
either  commanded  by  the  Mofaic  law,  or  enjoined 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  were  celebrated 
in  the  moft  folemn  and  public  manner  '.  Such 
gentle  treatment  infenfibly  affuaged  the  ftern  tem- 
per of  the  Jews.  Awakened  from  their  dream  of 
prophecy  and  conqueft ,  they  affumed  the  beha- 
viour of  peaceable  and  induftrious  fubiects.  Their 
irreconcileable  hatred  of  mankind,  inftead  of  fla- 
ming out  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated 
in  lefs  dangerous  gratifications.  They  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  over-reaching  the  idolaters 
in  trade ;  and  they  pronounced  fecret  and  ambi- 
guou«5  imprecations  againft  the  haughty  kingdom 
of  Hdom  ^ 

Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  i^ith  abhorrence 
the  deities  adored  by  their  fovereign  and  by  their 
fellow-fubjects ,  enjoyed  however  the  free  exercife 
of  their  unfocial  religion  ;  there  muft  have  exifted 
fome  other  caufe ,  which  expofed  the  difciples  of 
Ghrift  to  thofc  feverities  from  which  the  poflerity 
of  Abraham  was  exempt.  The  dififercnce  between 
them  is  fimple  and  obvious;  but,  according  to 
the  fentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the  hi^hcft 
importance.  The  Jews  were  a  nation  i  the  Chriftians 
were  a  /fcf;  and  if  it  was  natural  for  every  com- 
munity to  refpect  the  facred  inftitutions  of  their 
neighbours  ,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  perfe- 
vere  in  thofe  of  their  anceftors.  The  voice  of 
oracles ,  the  precepts  of  philofophers ,  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws ,  unanimously  enforced  this 


CHAP. 

xvr. 
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PH  AP.  national  obligation.  By  their  lofty  claim  of  fuperior 
^vi.  fanctity ,  the  Jews  might  provoke  the  Polytheifts 
to  confider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure  race. 
By  difdaining  the  intercourfe  of  other  nations  they 
might  deferve  their  contempt.  The  laws  of  Mofes 
might  be  for  the  moft  part  frivolous  or  abfurd ; 
yet  fince  they  *  had  been  received  during  many 
ages  by  a  large  fociety,  his  followers  were  juftified 
by  the  example  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  univer* 
fally  acknowledged  ,  that  they  had  a  right  to 
practife  what  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  them 
to  neglect.  But  this  principle  which  protected  the 
Jewish  fynagogue,  afforded  not  any  favour  or  fe- 
curity  to  the  primitive  church*  By  embracing  the 
faith  of  the  Gofpcl,  the  Chriftians  incurred  the 
fuppofed  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and  unpardonable 
offence.  They  diffolved  the  facred  ties  of  cuftom 
and  education ,  violated  the  religious  infVitutions 
of  their  country  ,.  and  .  prefumptuously  defpifcd 
whatever  their  fathers  had  believed  as.  true  ^  or 
had  reverenced  as  facred.  Nor  was  this  apoftacy 
( if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflSon )  merely  of  a  partial 
or  local  kind ;  fince  the  pious  deferter  who  with- 
drew himfelf  from  the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Syria, 
would  equally  difdain  to  feek  an  afylum  in  thofe 
>of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Every  Chriftian  rejected 
w^ith  contempt  the  fuperftitions  of  his  family,  his 
city,  and  his  province.  The  whole  body  of  Chrif- 
tians unanimously  refufed  to  hold  any  communion 
with  the  gods  of  Rome,  of  the  empire  ,  and  of 
mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  oppreffed  be- 
liever afferted  the  inalienable  rights  of  confcience 

and 
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and  private  judgment.  Though  his  fituation  might 
excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  nevet  reach 
the  underftanding  ^  either  of  the  phjlofophic  or  of 
the  believing  part  of  the  Pagan  world.  To  their 
appteherifions,  it  was  no  lefs  a  matter  of  furprife, 
that  any  individuals  should  entertain  fcruples 
againft  complying  with  the  eftablished  mode  of 
worship  ,  than  if  they  had  conceived  a  fudden 
abhorrence  to  the  manners  ,  the  drcfs  j  or  the 
language  of  their  native  country  '. 

The  furprife  of  the  Pagans  was  foon  fucceeded 
by  refentment ;  and  the  moft  pious  of  men  were 
expofed  to  the  unjuft  but  dangerous  imputation  of 
impiety.  Malice  and  prejudice  concurred  in  repre- 
fcnting  the  Chriftiails  as  a  fociety  of  atheifts,  who, 
by  the  moft  daring  attack  on  the  religious  confti- 
tution  of  the  empire ,  had  merited  the  fevereft 
animadverfion  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  They  had 
feparated  themfelves  (they  gloried  in  the  confeflion) 
from  every  mode  of  fuperftition  \vhich  was  recei- 
ved in  any  part  ot  the  globe  by  the  various  temper 
of  polytheifm :  but  it  was  not  altogether.fo  evident 
•what  deity,  or  \vhat  form  of  worship,  they  had 
fubftituted  to  the  gods  and  temples  of  antiquity^i 
TJie  pure  and  fublime  idea  which  they  entertained 
of  the  Supreme  Being  efcaped  the  grofs  conception 
of  the  Pagan  multitude  ,  who  were  at  21  lofs  to 
difcover  a  fpiritual  and  fdlitary  God  ,  that  was 
neither  reprefented  under  any  corporeal  figure  or 
vifible  fymbol ,  nor  was  adored  with  the  accuf- 
tomed  pomp  of  libations  and  feftivals  ,  of  altars 
and  facrifices  *.  The  fages  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
VoL  11.  X 
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CHAP,     who  had  elevated  their  minds  to  the  comtempla- 
^^^-       tion  of  the  exiftcnce  and  attributes  of  the  •Firft 
Caufe,  were  induced  by  reafon  or  by  vanity  ta 
referve  for  themfelves  and  their  chofen  difciples 
the  privilege  of  rhisphilofophical  devotion  **.  They 
were  far  from  admitting  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
as  the  ftandard  of  truth,  but  they  confidered  them 
as  flowing  from  the  original  difpofition  of  human 
nature;  and  they  fuppofed  that  any  popular  mode 
of  faith   and  worship  which  prefumed  to  difclaim 
the  affiftance  of  the  fenfcs ,    would  ,    in  proportion 
as  It  receded  from  fuperftition,  find  itfclf  incapable 
of  feftraining  the  wanderings  of  the  fancy  and  the 
vifions   of  fanaticifm.  The  carelefs  glance  which 
men  of  wit  and  learning  condefcended  to  caft  on 
the  Chriftian  revelation ,  ferved  only  to  confirm 
their  hafty  opinion  ,  and  to  perfuade  them ,  that 
the  principle ,  which  they  might  have  revered ,  of 
the  divine  unity,  was  defaced  by  the  wild  enthu- 
fiafm  ,  and  annihilated  by  the  airy  fpeculations, 
of  the  ne^  fectaries.   The  author  of  a  celebrated 
dialogue,    which  has  been   attributed   to  Lucian, 
whilft  he  affects  to  treat  the  myfterious  fubject  of 
the  Trinity  in  a  ftyle  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
betrays   his    own   ignorance  of   the  weaknefs    of 
human  reafon  ,   and  of  the  infcrutable  nature  of 
the  Divine  peifctions  ". 

It  might  appear  lefs  furprifing,  that  the  founder 
of  Chi  fftianity  should  not  only  be  revered  by  his 
difciples  as  a  fage  and  a  prophet  ,  but  that  he 
should  be  adored  as  a  God.  The  Polytheifts  were 
difpofed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith  ,    which 
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feemcd  to  offer  any  refemblancc,  however  diftant  CttAf* 
or  imperfect,  with  the  popular  royrhology;  and  *^^* 
the  legends  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  and  of  jEfcu- 
laplus ,  had,  in  fome  meafure,  prepared  theit 
imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God 
under  a  humart  form  ".  But  they  were  aftonished 
that  the  Chriftians  should  abandon  the  temples  of 
thofe  ancient  heroes,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  had  invented  arts,  inftituted  laws,  and 
vanquished  the  tyrants  of  monfters  who  infefted 
the  earth  ;  in  order  to  choofe  for  the  eicclufive 
object  of  their  religious  Worship  ,  an  obfcure 
teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age,  and  among  a  barba- 
rous  people,  had  fallen  a  facrifice  either  to  the 
malice  of  his  oWn  countrymeti,  or  to  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Roman  government.  The  Pagan  multitude* 
referving  their  gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  alone, 
rejected  the  ineftimable  prefent  of  life  and  immor- 
tality ,  which  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Jefus  oi 
Nazareth.  His  mild  conl^ancy  in  the  midft  of  cruel 
and  voluntary  fufferings  ,  his  univerfal  benevo- 
lence ,  and  the  fublime  fimplicity  of  his  actions 
and  character,  were  infufficient,  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe  carnal  men ,  to  compenfate  for  the  Wane 
of  fame,  of  empire,  and  of  fuccefs;  and  whilfl; 
they  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  ftupendous  tri- 
umph over  the  powers  of  darknefs  and  of  the 
grave  ,  they  mifreprefented ,  or  they  infulted ,  the 
equivocal  birth ,  wandering  life ,  and  ignominious 
death,  of  the  divine  Author  of  Chriftianity  ". 

The  perfonal  guilt  which  every  Chriftian  hiad    Thetfttidn 
contracted ,  in  thus  preferring  his  private  fentiment 
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ciiAP;     to  the  national  religion,  was  aggravated  in  a  very 


xvi. 

Chriftlans 


high  degree-  by  the  number  and  union  of  the  cri- 
confider7d    Hiinals.  It  is  wcll  known  ,   and  has  been  already 
As  a  dan-     obfcrved  ,    the   Roman  policy  viewed    with   the 
fdiTrpiracy.  utmoft  jealoufy  and  diftruft  any  anbclation  among 
itsfubjects;  and  that  the  privileges  ot  private  cor- 
porations, though  formed  for  the  moft  harmlefs  or 
beneficial   purpofes ,    were  beftowed   with  a  very 
fparing  hand   ""*.    The  religious  affemblies  ,of  the 
Chriftians,  who  had  feparated  themfelves  from  the 
public  worship ,  appeared  of  a  much  lefs  innocent 
nature  I    they  were  illegal  in   their  principle,  and 
in  their   confequences    might   become  dangerous ; 
nor  were  the  emperors  confcious  that  they  violated 
the  laws  of  juftice,  when,  for  the  peace  of  fociety, 
they   prohibited  thofe   fecret  and  fometimes  noc- 
turnal meetings  *^  The  pious  difobedience  of  the 
Chriftians   made  their   conduct  ^   or  perhaps  their 
defigns,  appear  in  a  much  more  ferious  and  cri- 
minal light;    and  the  Roman  princes,  who  might 
perhaps  have  fuffered   themfelves   to  be  difarmed 
by  a  ready   fubmiflion  ,    deeming    their  honour 
concerned  in  the  execution   of  their  commands, 
fometimes  attempted ,   by  rigorous  punishments  , 
to   fubdue  this  independent  fpirit ,  wKich    boldly 
acknowledged  an  authority  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
magiftrate.  The  extent  and  duration  of  this  fpiri- 
tual   confpiracy    feemed    to    render  it  every  day 
more  deferving  of   his  animadverfion.   We  have 
already  feen  that  the  active  and  fticcefsful  zeal  of 
the  Chriftians  had  infenfibly  diflfufed  them  through 
every  province,  and  almoft  every  city  of  the  cm- 
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pirc.  The  new  converts  feemed  to  renounce  their  chap. 
family  and  country  ,  that  they  might  connect 
therafelves  in  an  indiffoluble  band  of  union  with 
a  peculiar  fociety,  which  every  where  affumed  a 
different  character  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  Their 
,  gloomy  and  aufterc  afpect ,  their  abhorrence  of 
the  common  bufmefs  and  pleafures  of  life  ,  and 
their  frequent  predictions  of  impending  calami^ 
ties  ■*,  infpired  the  Pagans  with  the  apprehenfioa 
of  fome  danger ,  which  would  arife  from  the  new 
feet,  the  more  alarming  as  it  was  the  more  ob-? 
fcure.  ^^  Whatever, '*  fays  Pliny,  „maybe  the  prin* 
5j  ciple  o*f  their  conduct,  their  inflexible  obftinacy 
M  appeared  deferving  of  punishment  '^.  " 

The  precautions  with  which  the  difciples  of  Their 
Chrift  performed  the  offices  of  religion  were  at  caiumnu 
firft  dictated  by  fear  and  neceffity ;  but  they  were  ated, 
continued  from  choice.  By  imitating  the  awful 
fecrecy  which  reigned  in  the  Eleufinian  myfteries, 
the  Chriftians  had  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
should  render  their  facred  inftitutions  more  refpect^ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world  '*.  But  the 
event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  of 
fubtile  policy  ,  deceived  their  wishes  and  their 
expectations.  It  was  concluded  ,  that  they  only 
'concealed ,  what  they  would  have  blushed  to  difc 
clofe.  Their  millaken  prudence  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  malice  to  invent,  and  for  fufpigious 
credulity  to  believe ,  the  horrid  tales  which  defcri- 
bed  the  Chriftians  as  the  moft  wicked  of  human 
kind,  who  practifed  in  their  dark  receffes  every 
aboniination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could  fuggcft. 
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CHAP,  and  who  folicited  the  favour  of  their  unknown 
^V^*  God  by  the  facrifice  of  every  moral  virtue.  There 
were  many  who  pretended  to  cpnfefs  or  to  relate 
the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  fociety.  It  was 
alferted,  „  that  a  newjborn  infant,  entirely  covered 
j3  over  with  flour,  was  prefcnted,  like  fome  myftic 
j>  fymbol  of  initiation ,  to  the  knife  of  the  profe- 
p  lyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a  fecret 
93  and  mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  bis 
9y  error ;  that  as  fooa  as  the  cruel  deed  was  per^r 
,)  petrated  ,  the  fectaries  drank  up  the  blood  , 
yy  greedily  tore  afunder  the  quivering  members , 
5>  and  pledged  themfelves  to  eternal  fecfecy ,  by 
5,  a  mutual  confcioufnefs  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confir 
9»  dently  affirmed ,  that  this  inhuman  facrifice  was 
,5  fucceeded  by  a  fuitable  entertainment,  in  which 
,5  intemperance  ferved  as  a  provocative  to  brutal 
^y  lull;  till,  at  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights 
8,  were  fuddenly  extinguished,  shame  was  banish- 
3>  ed ,  nature  was  forgotten  ;  and  ,  as  accident 
5j  might  direct  ,  the  darknefs  of  the  night  was 
j>  polluted  by  the  inceftuous  commerce  of  fillers 
J,  and  brothers,  of  fons  and  of  mothers  '•.  " 
Tfteirim*  ^^^  ^be  perufal  of  the  ancient  apologies  was 
prudent  fufficient  to  remove  even  the  slighteft  fufpicion 
ael^ftc^      ^^^   ^^^  ^j^j  ^j  ^  candid  adverfary.  The  Chrit 

tians  ,  with  the  intrepid  fccurity  of  innocence, 
appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the  equity  of 
the  magiftr^tesi.  They  acknowledge ,  that  if  any 
proof  can  be  produced  of  the  crimes  which  calum- 
ny has  imputed  to  theni,  they  are  worthy  of  the 
moft  fevqre  punisboient.  They  provoke  tjie  punish* 
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xnent,  and  they  challenge  the  proof.  At  the  fame     chap, 
time  they  urge ,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety  ,       ^^^' 
that  the  charge  is  not  Icfs  devoid  of  probability , 
than  it  is  deftitute  of  evidence ;  they  ask,  whether 
any  one  can  feriously  believe  that  the  pure  and  holy 
precepts  6{  the  Gofpel,  which  fo  frequently  reftrain 
the  ufc  of  the  moft  lawful  enjoyments ,  should  in- 
culcate the  practice  of  the  moft  abominable  crimes ; 
that   a   large    fociety   should   refolve  to    dishon- 
our itfelf  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  members  ;    and 
that   great  number  of  perfons  of  either  fex ,  and 
every  age  and  character,  infenfible  to  the  fear  of 
death  or  infamy,  should  confent  to  violate  thofe 
principles   which   nature   and    education   had  ira«r 
printed  moft   deeply  in  their  minds  **.    Nothing, 
it  should  feem,  could  weaken  the  force  or  deftroy 
the  effect  of  fo  unanfwerable  a  juftification,  unlefs 
it  were  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologifts 
themfelves,   who  betrayed  the  common  caufe  of 
religion  ,    to  gratify   their   devout  hatred   to  the 
domeftic  enemies  of  the  church.  It  was  fometimes 
faintly  infinuated,  and  fometimes  boldly  afferted, 
that  the  fanje  bloody  facrifices,  and  the  fame  iui- 
ceftuous  feftivaJs,  which  were  fo  falfely  afcribed  to 
the  orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality  celebrated 
by  the  Marcionites,    by  the  Carpocratians,    and 
by  feveral  other  fects  of  the  Gnoftics ,  who ,  not- 
withftanding  they  might  deviate  into  the  paihs  of 
herefy,   were  ftill  actuated  by  the  fentiments  of 
men  ,  and  ftill  governed  by  the  precepts  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ".    Accufations  of  a  fimilar  kind  were  re- 
torted upon  the  church  by   the  fchifmatics  who 
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CHAP,  had  departed  from  its  communion  **,  and  it  was 
^^'  cpofeffed  on  all  fides  ,  that  the  moft  fcandalous 
licentioufncfs  of  manners  prevailed  among  great 
numbers  of  thofe  who  affected  the  name  of  Chrif- 
tians.  A  Pagan  magiftrate,  who  poffefled  neither 
leifure  nor  abilities  to  difcern  the  almoft  impercep- 
tible line  which  divides  the  orthodox  faith  from 
heretical  pravity ,  might  eafily  have  imagined  that 
their  mutual  animofity  had  extorted  the  difcovery 
of  their  common  guilt.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
repofe ,  or  at  lead  for  the  reputation ,  of  the  firft 
Chriftians,  that  the  magiftrates  fometimes  proceed- 
ed with  more  temper  and  moderation  than  is 
ufually  confident  with  religious  zeal,  and  that 
they  reported  ,  as  the  impartial  refult  of  their 
Judicial  inquiry,  that  the  fectaries,  who  had  de- 
ferted  the  eftablished  worship  ,  appeared  to  them 
fincere  in  their  profeffions ,  and  blamelefs  in  their 
manners  ;  however  they  might  incur  ,  by  their 
abfurd  and  excei)ive  fuperditioA ,  the  cenfure  of . 
the  laws  *\ 
Idea  of  the  Hiftory,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  tranf- 
conduct  of  actions  of  the  pafl: ,  for  the  inftruction  of  future , 
rors  to.  ages  ,  would  ill  deferve  that  honourable  office ,  if 
^a''J^/*^«  she  condefcended  to  plead  the  caufe  of  tyrants, 
or  to  judify  the  maxims  of  perfecution.  It  muQ, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  enoiperors  whq  appeared  the  leaft  favourable 
to  the  primitive  church  ,  is  by  no  means  fo  cri- 
minal as  that  of  modern  fovereigns  ,  who  have 
employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  s^gaind 
.the  religious  opinions  of  any  p^rt  of  their  fubjects. 
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From  their  reflections,   or  even  from- their  own     chap. 
feelings  ,    a  Charles  V,  or  a   Louis  XIV,    might      ^^^' 
have  acquired  a  juft   knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
confcience ,  of  the  obligation  of  faith ,  and  of  the 
innocence  of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magiftrates 
of  ancient  Rome  were  ftrangers  to  thofe  principles 
which   infpired  and  aOthorife4   the  inflexible  ob- 
flinacy   of  the  Chriftian$    in  the  caufe    of  truth , 
n'or  could  they  themfelves  difcover  in  their  own 
breads ,  any  mo.tive  which  would  have  prompted 
them  to  refofe  a  legal ,  and  as  it  w^re  a  natural, 
fubmifCon  to  the  facred  inftitutions  of  their  coun- 
try.   The  fame    reafon  which  contributes  to   al- 
leviate the  guilt,  muft  have  tended  to  abate,  the 
rigour,  of  their  perfecutions.  As  they  were  actuated, 
not  by   the  furious  zeal   of  bigots ,  >  but   by  the 
temperate  policy   of  legislators  ,    contempt  muft 
often  have  relaxed,  and  humanity  muft  frequently 
have  fufpended  the  exeqution  of  thofe  laws,  which 
they  enacted  againft  the  humble  and  obfcure  fol- 
lowers of  Chrift,  From  the  general  view  of  their 
character  and  motives  we  might  naturally  conclude : 
J.  That  a    confiderjjble    time  elapfed  before  they 
confidered  the  new  fectaries  as  an  object  deferving 
of  the  attention  of  government.  II.  That  in  the 
conviction  of  any  of  their  fubjects  who  were  ac- 
cufed  of  fo  very  Angular  a  crime ,  they  proceeded 
with  caution  and  reluctance.    III.  That  they  were 
moderate   in   the    ufe   of  punishments  ;    and   IV. 
That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many  intervals 
of   peace    and   tranquillity.     Notwithftanding   the 
carelefe  indifference  which  the  moft  copious  ^^nd 
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CHAP,    the  moft  minute  of  the  Pagan  writers  have  shewn 
*^^^'       to  the  affairs  of  the  Chriftians  **  it  may  ftill  be  ia 
our  power    to    confirm    each    of  thefe  probable 
fuppoGtions,  by  the  evicknce  of  authentic  facts. 
Theyne.         I,  By  the  difpenfation  of  Providence,  a  myfteri-* 
chriftfans*  ®"^  vcil  was  caft  ovcr  the  infancy  of  the  church, 
ms  a  feet  of  'which,  till  the  faith  of  the  Chriftians  was  matured, 
'^^**         and   their   numbers  were   mulaplied  ,   ferved    to 
jprotect  them  not  only  from  the  malice  but  even 
from    the  knowledge  of  the  pagan  world.    The 
slow  and  gradual  abolition  of  the  Mofaic  ceremo^ 
nies  afforded  a  fafe  and  innocent  difguife  to  the 
more  early  profelytes  of  the  Gofpel.  'As  they  were 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  Abraham ,  *  they 
\vrere  diftinguished  by  the  peculiar  mark  of  cir- 
cumcifion,  offered  up  their  devotions  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerufalcm  till  its  final  deftruction ,  and  re- 
ceived  both   the   Law  and   the  Prophets  as   the 
genuine   infpirations   of  the  Deity.    The  Gentile 
converts ,  who  by  a  fpiritual  adoption  had  been 
affociated   to   the  hope  of  Ifrael  ,    were  likewife 
confounded    under  the   garb    and    appearance   of 
Jews  ''^ ,  and  as  the  Polytheifts  paid  lefs  regard  to 
articles  of  faith  than  to  the  external  worship ,   the 
new  feet ,  which   carefully  concealed ,  or  faiiitly 
announced  ,    its  future  greatnefs    and   ambition, 
was  permitted  to  shelter   itfelf  under  the  general 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  people  in  the  Roman  empire.    It  was 
not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews  tjiemfelves, 
animated  with  a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous 
faitt ,  perceived  the   gradual  feparation  of  their 
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Nazarene  brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the  fyna-  cha^ 
gogue;  and  they  would  gladly  have  extinguished  ^^^* 
the  dangerous  herefy  in  the  blood  of  its  adherents* 
put  the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  difarmed 
their  malice  ;  and  though  they  might  fometimes 
exert  the  licentious  privilege  of  fedition ,  they  no 
longer  pofleiTed  the  adminiftration  of  criminal  juf« 
tice  ;  nor  did  they  find  it  eafy  to  infufe  into  the 
calm  breaft  of  a  Roman  magiftrate  the'  rancour  of 
their  own  zeal  and  prejudice.  The  provincial  go- 
vernors declared  themfelves  ready  to  liften  to  any 
accufation  that  might  affect  the  public  fafety  z 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  informed,  that  it  was 
a  queftion  not  of  facts  but  of  words,  a  difpute 
relating  only  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish 
laws  and  prophecies,  they  deemed  it  unworthy 
of  the  majefty  of  Rome  feriously  to  difcufs  the 
obfcure  differences  which  might  arife  among  a 
barbarous  and  fuperftitious  people.  The  innocence 
pf  the  firft  Chriftians  was  protected  by  ignorance 
and  contempt ;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  pagan  ma- 
giftrate often  proved  their  moft  affured  refuge 
againft  the  fury  of  the  fynagogue  **.  If  indeed  we 
were  difpofed  to  •  adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too 
credulous  antiquity,  we  might  relate  the  diftant 
peregrinations ,  the  wonderful  atchievements ,  and 
the  various  deaths  of  the  twelve  apoftles :  but  a 
more  accurate  inquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt , 
whether  any  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  wit- 
neffes  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift  were  permitted 
beyond  the  limits  of  Paleftine ,  to  feal  with  their 
blood  the  truth  of  their  teftimony  *%   From  thj? 
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fHAP.     ordinary  terra  of  human  life,  it  may  very  naturally 
*^^       be  prefumed  that  moft  of  them  were  deceafed  be- 
fore the  difcontent  of  the  Jews  broke  out  into  that 
furious  war  ,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the 
ruin  of  Jerufaiem.  During  a  long  period ,  from  the 
death  q{  Chrift  to  that  memorable  rebelh'on,  we 
cannot  difcover  any  traces  of  Roman  intolerance, 
\   unlefs  they  are  to   be  found  in  the   fudden,  the 
tranfient,   but  the  crqel  perfccution,    which  was 
cxercifed  by  Nero   againft  the  Chriftians  of   the 
^  capital,  thirty-five  years  after  the  former,  and  only 

twb  years  before  the  latter  of  thofe  great  events. 
The  character  of  the  philofophic  hiftorian,  to  whom 
we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  fmgular  tranfaction ,  would  alone  be  fqfficierit 
to  recommend  it  to  our  moll  attentive  confidera- 
tion. 
The  fire  of       In  the  tenth  year  of  the   reign  of  Nero  ,    the 
Ronieun.    capital  of  the  empire  was  afflicted  by  a  fire  which 
reign  of      Tagcd  beyond  the  memory  or  example  of  forrner 
Nero.  ^gQs  *•,    'J  he  monuments  of  Grecian  art,  and   of 

Roman  virtue  ,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and 
Gallic  wars ,  the  moft  holy  temples ,  and  the  moft 
fplendid  palaces ,  were  involved  in  one  common 
deftruction.  Of  'the  fourteen  regions  or  quarters 
into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only  fubfifted 
entire,  three  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  remaining  feven ,  which  had  experienced  the 
fury  of  the  flames,  difplayed  a  melancholy  profpect 
of  ruin  and  defolation.  The  vigilance  of  govern- 
ment appears  not  to  have  neglected  any  of  the 
precautions  w^ich  might  alleviate  the  fenfe  of  fo 
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dreadful  a  calamity.  The  Imperial  gardens  were  chap-. 
thrown  open  to  the  diftreffed  multitude,  temporary  '^^' 
buildings  were  erected  for  their  accommodation, 
and  a  plentiful  fupply  of  corn  and  provifions  Was 
diftributed  at  a  very  moderate  price  **.  The  moft 
generous  policy  feemed  to  have. dictated  the  edicts 
which  regulated  the  difpofition  of  the  ftrects*  and 
the  conftruction  of  private  houfes  ;  and  as  it 
ufually  happens  ,  in  an  age  of  profperity ,  the 
conflagration  of  Rome ,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years  ,  produced  a  new  city ,  more  regular  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  former.  But  all  the  pru- 
dence and  humanity  aflFccted  by  Nerd  on  this  oc- 
cafion  Were  infufficient  to  preferve  him  from  the 
popular  fufpicion.  Every  crime  might  be  imputed 
to  the  affaffin  of  his  wife  and  mother ;  nor  could 
the  prince,  who  proftituted  his  perfon  and  dignity 
on  the  theatre,  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  moft 
extravagant  folly.  The  voice .  of  rumour  accufed 
the  emperor  as  the  incendiary  of  his  oWn  capital  j 
and  as  the  moft  incredible  ftories  are  the  beft 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  pebple ,  it  was 
gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero, 
enjoying  the  calamity  which  he  had  occafioned , 
amufed  himfelf  with  finging  to  his  lyre  the  de- 
ftruction  of  ancient  Troy  ^***  To  divert  a  fufpicion, 
which  the  power  of  defpotifm  was  unable  to 
fupprefs ,  the  emperor  refolved  to  fubftitute  in  his  cruei  pu- 
own  place  .fomef  fictitious  criminals.  ^,  With  this  nj.s'»"'e»« 
55  view  ( continues  Tacitus )  he  inflicted  the  moft  chriiHans, 
J,  exquifite  tortures  on  thofe  men  ^  who  ,  under  "  ^^e  in- 
n  the    vulgar    appellation  of  Chriftians  ,    were    ort»c"cit^. 
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CHAP^  35  already  branded  with  dererved  infamy.  They  dc* 
^v^*  5)  rived  their  name  and  origin  from  Chrift,  who  in 
33  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  fuffered  death  ,  by  the 
35  fentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate  *^  For  a 
33  while ,  this  dire  fuperftition  was  checked ;  but  it 
3,  again  burft forth;  and  not  only  fpreaditfelf  over 
3)  Judsea,  the  firft  feat  of  this  mifchievousfect,  but 
33  was  even  introduced  into  Rome  ,  the  common 
3!^  afylum  which  receives  and  protects,  whatever^is 
33  atrocious.  The  confeffions  of  thofe  who  were 
3>  feized  ,  difcovered  a  great  multitude  of  their 
„  accomplices ,  and  they  were  all  convicted ,  not 
33  fo  much  for  the  crime  of  fetting  fire  to  the  city, 
33  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind  '*.  They 
33  died  in  torments^  and  their  torments  were  em* 
33  bittered  by  infult  and  derifion.  Some  were 
33  nailed  on  croffes ;  others  fewn  up  in  the  skins 
33  of  wild  beads,  and  expofed  to  the  fury  of  dogs : 
33  others  again  ,  fmeared  over  with  combuftible 
33  materials  ,  were  ufed  as  torches  to  illuminate 
3)  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  gardens  of  Nero 
3>  were  deftined  for  the  melancholy  fpectacle  ^ 
33  which  was  accompanied  with  a  horfe  race,  and 
33  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  , 
33  who  mingled  with  the  populace  in  the  drefs 
3^  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of  the 
33  Chriftians  deferved  indeed  the  moft  exemplary 
33  punishment  ,  but  the  public  abhorrence  Was 
33  changed  into  commiferation  ,  from  the  opinion 
33  that  thofe  unhappy  wretches  were  facrificed, 
33  not  fo  much  to  the  public  welfare ,  as  tp  the 
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5)  cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant  "^  "  Thofe  who 
furvey  with  a  curious  eye  the  revolutions  of  inan* 
kind,  may  obferve,  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of 
Ner^  on  the  Vatican ,  which  were  polluted  with 
the  Mood  of  the  firft  Chriftiaps,  have  been  rendered 
flill  more  famous  ,  by  the  triumph  arid  by  the 
abufe  of  the  perfecuted  religion.  On  the  fame 
fpot  '* ,  a  temple ,  which  far  furpafTes  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  Capitol ,  has  been  fince  erected  by 
the  Chriftian  Pontiffs,  who,  deriving  their  claim 
of  uiiiverfal  dominion  from  an  humble  fishermaa 
of  Galilee,  have  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
C^efars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Rome,  and  extended  their  fpiritual  jurifdiction 
from  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  difmifs  this  account 
of  Nero's  perfccution ,  till  we  have  made  fome 
obfervations ,  that  may  ferve  to  remove  the  diffi-^ 
culties  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  the 
church. 

I.  The  mofl;  fceptical  criticifm  is  obliged  to 
refpect  the  trdth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  and 
the  integrity  of  this  celebrated  pafTage  of  Tacitus. 
The  former  is  coafirmed  by  the  diligent  and  ac- 
curate  Suetonius ,  who  mentions  the  punishment 
which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Chriftians ,  a  feet  of 
men  who  had  embraced  a  new  and  criminal  fuper- 
ftition  '^  The  latter  may  be  proved  by  the  confent 
of  the  moft  ancient  manufcripts ;  by  the  inimitable 
character  of  the  ^lyle  of  Tacitus  j  by  his  reputation^ 
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CHAP,  which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolation^  of 
*^'*  pious  fraud ;  and  by  the  purpdft  of  his  narration, 
which  accufed  the  firft  Chriftiaiis  of  the  naoft 
atrocious  critties  ,  without  infmuatin^  that^hey 
poffeffed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers 
above  the  reft  of  mankind  *'.  2.  Notwithftanding 
it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  w'as  born  fome  years 
before  the  fire  of  Ronic  '' ,  he  could  derive  only 
frdm  reading  and  converfation  the  knowledge  of 
an  event  Which  happened  during  his  infancy.  Be- 
fore he  gave  hirtifelf  to  the  Public,  be  calmly 
waited  till  his  genius  had  attained  its  full  maturity, 
and  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age ,  When 
a  grateful  regard  for  the  mempry  of  the  Virtuous 
Agricola  ,  extorted  from  him  ^e  moft  early  of 
thofc  hiftorical  compofitions  which  will  delight 
2lrtd  inftruct  the  moft  diftant  pofterity.  After  tfta- 
kihg  a  trial  of  his  ftrength  in  the  life  of  Agricola 
arid  the  defcription  of  Germany  j  he  Conceived , 
and  at  length  executed,  a  more  arduous  Workj 
the  hiftory  of  Rome ,  in  thirty  books ,  from  the 
fall  of  Nero  to  the  acceffion  of  Nerva.  The  admi-^ 
niftration  of  Nerva  introduced  an  age  of  juftice 
and  profpcrity,  which  Tacitus  ha*d  deftined  for 
the  occupation  of  his  old  age  '*;  but  ^vhen  he 
took  a  nearer  view  of  his  fubjcct,  judging,  per- 
haps, that  it  Was  a  more  hoiiourable,  or  a  lefs 
invidious  office,  to  redOrd  the  vices  of  paft  tyrants, 
than  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  reigning  tnonarcb, 
he  chofe  rather  to  relate,  under  the  forni  of  an* 
nals,  the  actions  of  the  four  immediaite  fucceflbrs 
of  Auguftus.  To  collect,  to  difpofe,  and  to  adorn 
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a  feries  of  fouffcdrc  years,  in  an  immortal  work*    o«ap» 
every  fentcnce    of   which    is  pi:egnant  with  the      ^^^* 
deepeft  obfervations  and  the  itioft  lively  images , 
was  an  undertaking  fufficient  to  exercife  the  genius 
of  Tacitus  himfelf  during  the  greatcft  part  of  his 
life.  In  the  laft  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  whilft 
the   victorious   monarch  extended   the   power   of 
Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  hiftorian  was 
defcribing ,  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  of  his 
annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius'*;  and  the  empe« 
tor  Hadrian  muft  have   fucceeded  t6  the  thfone, 
before  '^^acitus ,  in  the  regular  pfofecution  of  his 
work ,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the  capital  and  the 
cruelty  of  Nero  towards   the   unfortunate  Chrif- 
tians.  At  the  diftance  of  fixty  years,  it  Was  the 
duty   of  the  annalift  to  "adopt  the  narratives   of 
cotemporaries ;  but  it  was  natural  for  the  philofo- 
pher  to  indulge  himfelf  in  the  defdription  of  the 
origin,  the  progrefs,  and  the  character  of  the  ntvt 
feet ,  not  fo  much  according  to  the  knowledge  of 
prejudices  of  the  age  of  Nero  ,    as  according  to 
thofe  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  3.  Tacitus  very  fre* 
quently  trufts  to  the  curiofity  or  reflection  of  his 
readers  to  fupply  thofe  intermediate  circumftances 
and  ideas,  which ^  in  his  extreme  concifenefs,  he 
has  thought  proper  to  fupprefs.  We  may  therefore 
prefume  to  imagine  fome  probable  caufe  which 
could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero  againft  the  Chrif* 
tians  of  Rome,  whofe  obfcurity,  as  well  as  inno- 
cence, should  have  shielded  tliem  from  his  indig- 
nation, and  even  from  his  notice.  The  Jews,  who 
\7ere  numerous  in  the  capital,  ^4  opprefled  la 
Vol.  IL  Y 
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cttAP.  tiieir  own  country,  Ivere  a  much  fitter  dbjcct  (ot 
^^*  the  fufpicions  of  the  ennperor  arid  of  the  people; 
nor  did  it  feem  unlikely  that  a  vanquished  nation^ 
^ho  already  difcovered  iheir  abhorrence  of  the 
Roman  yoke  ,  might  havfe  recourfe  to  the  mdft 
atrocious  naeaiis  of  gratifying  their  implacable  re- 
venge. But  the  Jews  poDTefled  very  powerful  ad- 
vocates in  the  palace,  and  eVen  in  the  heart  of 
the  tyraiit;  his  wife  arid  miftrefs  ,  the  beautiful 
Poppsea,  and  a  favourite  player  of  the-  race  of 
Abraham,  who  had  already  employed  their  inter* 
ceffion  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  people  **.  In 
their  room  it  Was  neceffary  to  offer  fome  other 
victims  ,  and  it  might  eafily  be  fuggefled  that , 
although  the  genuine  followers  bf  Mofes  Werb 
innocent  of  the  fire  of  Rome  ,  therie  had  afifen 
amdng  them  a  new  and  pernicious  feet  of  Gali- 
leans ,  which  was  capable  of  the  moft  horrid 
crimes.  Under  the  appellation  of  Galileans,  two 
diftinctidhs  of  meti  were  confounded  ,  the  moft 
dppdfite  to  each  other  in  tiieir  riianners  and  prin- 
ciples; the  difciples  who  had  timbraced  the  faith 
of  Jefus  of  Nazareth  **,  arid  the  zealots  who  had 
followed  the  ftandard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  **. 
The  former  Were  the  frieiids  ,  the  latter  Were  the 
fenemies,  of  humankind;  atid  the  only  refemblance 
between  them  confifted  in  the  fame  iriflexible 
cdnftancy.  Which,  in  the  defence  of  their  caufe> 
rendered  them  infenfible  of  death  and  tortures. 
The  followers  of  Judas,  who  impelled  their  coun- 
trymen into  rebellion,  \vere  foon  buried  under  the 
j:uins  of  Jerufalem;   wbilft  thofe  of  Jefus,  known 
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fcy  the  itiore  celebrated  nariie  of  ChriftianS  ,  diflfuf-  ctt  A^ 
ed  themfelves  over  the  Roman  empire.  How  ^^^^ 
natural  \^as  it  for  Tacitus  ,  in  the  time  of  Hal-* 
driari ,  to  appropriate  to  the  Chriftians,  thfe  guiic 
and  the  fufferings  ,  Ivhich  he  mighty  with  fat' 
greater  truth  and  juftice ,  have  attributed  to  a  fecf 
Vhofe  odious  memory  Was  almoft  ejitinguished  ! 
4.  Whatever  opinioii  may  be  entertained  of  tlii^ 
Cbnjectui-e  (for  it  is  fio  more  than  a  conjecture )< 
it  Ts  evident  that  the  effect  j  as  well  as  the  caufe^ 
of  Ntro's  perfecution,  'Were  Confined  to  the  wallS 
bf  Rbmcf  **;  that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Gali- 
lieans,  or  Chriftians,  '^evt  never  made  a  fubjedfi 
of  punishmetlt,  or  even  of  inquiry;  dnd  that,  ai 
the  idea  of  their  fufferrngs  wa$ ,  for  a  long  time  j 
Connected  with  the  idea  of  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
the  rttoderaitidn  oi  Succeeding  princes  inclined  theitf 
to  fparfe  a  feet,  oppreffed  by  a  tyrant/  whoTe  ragd 
had  becin  ufualljr  directed  againfl:  virtue  and  inno-« 
cetice. 

It  is  fomewtiat  remarkable ,  that  the  flames  of   6pf>ttiaort 
Var  confumed  almoft  at  the  fame  time  the  temple    **^]^^  Jcwi 

f    1  #.  t  11        -r>       •      1     •  r  T^  4*.  1    .        itid  Chrift 

of  Jerufallem  slnd  the  tiapitol  01  Rome  >  and  it  tians  by 
appears  no  left  fingul^r,  that  the  tribute  Which  JO»n»'»i"^ 
devbtibti  had  deftined  to  the  former ,  should  havd 
been  converted  by  the  power  of  ari  affaulting 
victor  to  reftbre  and  adorn  the  fplendbur  of  thd 
latter  *^  The  cmperbrs  levied  a  general  Capitatioii 
tax  on  the  JeVirish  people ;  and  although  the  funl 
nffefTed  on  the  head  of  each  individual  was  iircdrii 
fiderable ,  the  ufe  for  which  it  Was  defigrieH,  and 
the  feverity  with  which  it  Was   exacted  ,   Wefd 

Y  i 
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CHAP,     confitlcrcd  as  an  intolerable  grievances  **.  Since  the 
^^^*       officers  of  the  revenue  extended  their  injuft  cjaim 
to  many  ^crfons  who  were  ftrangcrs  to  the  blood 
^  or  religion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  inopollible  that  the 

Chriftians,  who  had  to  often  sheltered  themfelves 
under  the  shade  of  the  fynagogue  ,  should  now 
efcape  this  rapacious  pcrfecution.  Anxious  as  they 
were  to  avoid  the  slighted  infection  of  idolatry , 
their  confcience  forbade  them  to  contribute  to  the 
)ionour  of  that  daemon  who  had  adumed  the  cha-^ 
racter  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  As  a  very  numer«^ 
ous  though  declining  parjy  among  the  Chriftians 
ftill  adhered  to  the  law  of  Mofes ,  their  efforts  to 
diflemble  their  Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the 
decifive  tcft  of  circumcifion  ^^  :  nor  were  the 
iR^oman  magiftrates  at  leifure  to  inquire  into  the 
difference  of  their  religious  tenets.  Among  the 
Chriftians ,  Who  were  brought  before  the  tribunal 
to^the  emperor,  or,  as  it  feems  more  probable » 
before  that  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea ,  two  per- 
fons  are  faid  to  have  appeared,  diftinguished  by 
their  extraction,  which  was  more  truly  noble  than 
that  of  the  greateftmonarchs.  Thefe  were  the  grand- 
ibnsof  St..Jude  theapoftle,  whohimfelfwas  the  bro- 
ther of  Jefus  Chrift  *'.  Their  natural  pretenfions  to  the 
throne  oiF  David  might  perhaps  attract  the  refpect  of 
the  people ,  and  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  governor ; 
but  the  meannefs  of  their  garb ,  and  the  fimplicity  of 
their  anfwers,  foon  convinced  him  that  they  were 
neithjer  defirous  nor  capable  of  difturbing  the  peace 
of  theRoman  empire.  They  frankly  confeffed  their 
'  royal  origin ,  and  their  near  relation  to  the  Mef- 
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fiahj  but  they  difdaimed  any  temporal  views,  CHAi?. 
arid  profeffed  that  his  kingdom ,  which  they  de- 
voutly expected,  was  purely  of  a  fpiritual  and 
angelic  nature.  When  they  were  examined  coth 
cerning  their. fortune  and  occupation,  they  shewed 
their  hands  hardened  with  daily  labour  ,  and  de- 
clared that  they  derived  their  whbh  ftibftftence  ' 
from  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  near  the  village  of 
Cocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about  twenty-fbur  English 
acres  *',  and  of  the  value  of  nine  thoufand  drachms, 
or  three  hundred  pounds  fterling.  Thegrandfonsof 
St.  Jude  were  difmiflcd  \vrith  compaflfioa  and  con- 
tempt '\ 

But  although  the  obfcurity  of  the  houfe  of  Execntmn 
David  might  protect  them  from  the  fufpicions  of  ''J^l®'^"* 
a  tyrant,  the  prelent  greatneU  of  his  owtx  family 
alarmed  the  pufiHanimous  temper  of  Domitran, 
which  could  only  be  appeafed  by  the  blood  of 
thofe  Romans  whom  he  either  feared ,  or  hated , 
or  eftetmed.  Of  the  two  fons  of  his  uncle  Flayius 
Sabinus  **  .  the  elder  was  foon  convicted  of  trea* 
fonable  ir  centiqns,  and  the  younger,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Flavins  Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his 
fafety  to  his  want  of  courage  and  ability  '*.  The 
emperor,  for  a  long  time,  diftinguished  fo  harmlefe 
a  kinfman  by  his  favour  and  prbtection,  beftowed 
on  him  his  own  niece  Domitilla,  adopted  the 
children  of  that  marriage  to  the  hope  of  the  fuc^* 
ceflion ,  and  invefted  their  father  with  the  honours 
of  the  «onfulship.  But  he  had  fcarcely  finished  the 
term  of  his  annual  magiftracy,  when  on  a  slight 
prctcpce  he  was  condemned  and  C3cecuted ;  Doipi- 
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pnnf,    tilla  was- banished  to  a  defqlate  inland  on  the  CQa(| 
'lfV|?       of  Campania  «';   and  fentences  either  of  death  qr 
of  Gonfifcatipn  w.ere  pronounced  againft   a  great 
|)umber  of  perfons  who  were  involved  in  the  fame 
ficcufation.  The  guilt  imputed  tp  their  charge  ^as 
^bat  oiAtheifrn  and  Jemsh  manners  ■*  j  a  fingular  affpr 
ciatipn  of  ideas,  which  cannot  with  any  propriety 
be  2>pplipd  eJfcept  to  the  Chfiftians,  as  they  were 
pbfcurqly  and  imperfectly   viewed  by   the   inag:it 
tratqs  apd  by  the  y^riter$  of  that  period.    On  the 
ftrength  of  (q  probable  an  interpr^tatipn ,  and  top 
fagerly  admitting  the  fpfpicionsj  of  a  tyrant  as  ari 
evidence  of    their  honourable   crimie  ,  the   church' 
)ias  placed  .both  Clemens  and  Domitilla  among  its 
tirft  martyrs,  aud  has  branded  the  cruelty  of  Do- 
initian  with  the  name  of  the  fecond  perfepution. 
But   this  perfecutiqn  (if  it  deferves  that  epithet) 
was  of  np  long  duiration.  A  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Clemens ,  and  the  banishment  pf  Oomi-r 
tilla,  Stephen,  a  frecdman  belonging  to  the  latter, 
who  had   epjoyed  the  favour,  but  who  had  not 
fprely  eipbraced  the  faith,  of  his  miftrefs,  afTaffi- 
natedj  the  enpperor  in  his  palace  '•,    The  memory 
of  Domitian  was  condeinned  by  the  fenate;   hisi 
acts  were  refcind^d ;  Jiis  exiles  recalled ;  and  under 
the   gentle  adminiftratipn  of  Nerva  ,    while    the 
^nnocent/vv'ere  reftored  to  their  rank  and  fortuneSj^ 
fyeq    the  moft  guilty   either  obtained  pardpn  or 
^ffcaped  punishment   •*, 
Ignoranct        II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  reig^ 
wn^er"n^n8  ^f  T^^P^>    ^^e  yoquger  Pliny  was  intrufted  by 
tb^ciirif-    his   ffiejfid   and   mafter   with   the    government  of 
tian«.         Bithynia.^nd  |;Qntus.    He  foon  found  himfelf^  at 
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li  lo.fs  to  determioc  by  what  rule  of  jufticc  or  of  chaBt 
law  be  should  direct  his  conduct  in  the  execution  ^y^ 
of  an  office  the  nooft  repugi^ant  to  his  humanity. 
Pliny  had  never  affifted  at  any  judicial  proceed* 
in^s  againft  the  Chriftians  ,  with  whofe  name 
jilone  he  feems  to  be  acquainted;  and  he  wa« 
totally  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  conviction  ,  and 
the  degree  of:  their  punishmenL  In  this  per- 
plexity he  had  r^pourfe  to  his  ufual  expedient ,  of 
fubmittiqg  to  the  wifdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial, 
and  in  fome  refpccts,  a  favourable,  account  of 
the  new  fuperftition,  requefting  the  emperor,  that 
Jie  would  condefcend  to  refolve  his  doubts  ,  an4 
to  inftruct  his.  ignorance  ".  The  life  of  Pliny 
had  been  employed  in  the  acquifition  of  Icaru" 
ing ,  and  in  the^  bufinefs  of  the  world.  Since  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  had  pleaded  with  diftinction 
in  the  tribunals  of  Rome  ^^ ,  filled  a  place  in  the 
fenate,  had  been,  invcfted  with  the  honours  of 
the  copfulsbip ,  and  had  formed  very  numerous  * 
connexions  with  every  qrder  of  men  ,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces.  From  his  ignorance  there- 
fore we  may.  derive  fome  ufeful  information* 
We  may  alTurc  ourfelves,  that  when  he  accepted 
the  government  of  Bitbyni^  ,  there  were  no  gen^ 
>al  laws  or  decrees  of  the  fenate  in  force  againft 
the  Chriftians ;  .  that  neither  Trajan  nor  any  erf 
his  virtuous  predeceffors  ,  wbofe  edicts  yrcxi^  ^t0- 
ceived  into  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifprudenoe^* 
had  publicly  declared  their  intentions  concemang 
the  new  fe^t;  :?pd  tjiat  wj^atcvpr  proceedings  l^aid 

,  ■•  .T4-  ■.-■ 
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en AF«    been  carried  on  againil  the  Chriftians,  there  were 
^^       none   of   fufficient  weight  and  authority  to  efta- 
blish   a  precedent  for  the  conduct  df  a  Roman 
na^i  (Irate, 
Trajan  an4      The  anfwcr  of  Trajan^  to  which  the  Chriftians 
his  fucccc    Q^  jjjg  fucceeding  age  have  frequently  appealed  , 
biisb  a  ie«    dlfcovcrs   as  much  regard  for  juftice  and    huraa* 
gal  mode     jjity  as    could    be  reconciled  with   his  miflakea 
ceedJn'g:       notions  of   religious    policy    *'.     Inftead   of   dit 
againii        playing    the    implacable    zeal    of  an   inquiiitor  ^ 
^•*"'         anxious  to  difcovcr  the  moft  minute  particles  of 
herefy  ,    and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his  vic- 
tims, the  emperor  expreffes  much  more  folicitude 
to  protect  the  fecurity  of  the  innocent ,    than  to 
prevent    the   efcape  of  the  guilty.     He   acknow* 
ledges  the   difficulty  of  fixing  any  general  plan ; 
but  he  lays  down  two  falutary  rules,  which  often 
afforded  relief  and  fupport  to  the  diftreffed  Chrif* 
tians.     Though    he     directs     the    magiftrates    to 
punish    fuch  perfons  as  are  legally  convicted  ,  he 
prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  inconfiflency, 
from    making  any    inquiries  concerning   the  fup* 
pofed  criminals.     Nor  was  the  magi  ft  rate  allow* 
cd   to   proceed   on    every    kind    of   information. 
Anonymous  charges   the  emperor  rejects,  as  too 
repugnant    to    the    equity    of  his    government; 
and  he   flrictly   requires,    for  the    conviction  o( 
)tho£erto  whom  the.guilt  of  Chriftianity  is  imputed," 
tbe-jpofitive  evidence  of  a  fair  and  open  accufer. 
It  is  like  wife   probable  ,    that    the    perfons   who 
alTumed  fo  invidious  an  office ,  were  obliged  to 
declare  the  grounds  of  their  fufpidons ,  to  fpecify 
-^botb  in  refpect  to  time  and  place)  the  fecret 
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afifembties,  which  their  Chriftian  adverfary  had  chak 
frequented,  and  to  difclafe  a  great  number  of  xv^ 
circumftances,  which  were  concealed  with  the 
moft  vigilant  jealoufy  from  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
fane. If  thvy  fucceeded  in  their  profecution , 
they  were  expofed  to  the  refentmcnt  of  a  con- 
fiderable  and  active  party,  to  the  cenfure  of  the 
more  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  ig- 
nominy which,  in  every  age  and  country,  has 
attended  the  character  of  an  informer.  If,  on  " 
the  contrary,  they  failed  in  their  proofs,  they 
incurred  the  fevere  and  perhaps  capital  penalty , 
which ,  according  U>  a  law  published  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian ,  was  inflicted  on  thofe  who  falfely 
attributed  to  their  fellow -citizens  the  crime  of 
Chriftianity.  The  violence  of  perfonal  or  fuper- 
ftitious  animofity  might  fometimes  prevail  over 
the  moft  natural  apprehenfions  of  difgrace  and 
danger ;  but  it  cannot  furely  be  imagined ,  that 
accufations  of  fo  unpromifing  an  appearance  were 
Cither  lightly  or  frequently  undertaken  by  the 
Pagan  fubjects  of  the  Roman  empire  **,     ' 

The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude  Popniu 
tb€  prudence  of  the  laws ,  afibrds  a  fufficient  ***"*°"^*» 
proof  how  eflfectually  they  difappointed  the  mif- 
chievous  defigns  of  private  malice  m  fuperftitious 
zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  aflfembly  the 
reftraints  of  fear  and  shame,  fo  forcible  on  the 
minds  of  individuals ,  are  deprived  of  the  greateft 
part  of  their  influence.  The  pious  Ghriftian , 
as  he  was  defirous  to  obtain  or  to  efcape  the 
glory  of  martyrdom ,   expected ,    either  with  im- 
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CHAP,  patience  or  \yith  terror,  the  dated  returns  of  the 
JV^t  public  games  and  feftivals.  On  thofe  occafions , 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cfties  of  (he  empire 
V^ere  collected  in  the  circus  of  the  theatre ,  where 
every  circumftance  of  the  place  ,  as  well  as  of  the 
ceremony ,  contributed  to  Icindle  their  devotion  , 
and  ^o  extinguish  their  humanity.  Whilft  the 
numerous  fpectators,  crpwned  with  garlands,  per* 
fumed  with  incenfe ,  puiified  wiih  the  blood  of 
victims ,  and  furrounded  with  the  altars  and  fta- 
tues  of  their  tutelar  deities,  refigned  themfelves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pleafures ,  which  they  con, 
fidered  as  an  elfential  part  of  their  religious  wor* 
ship;  they  recollected  that  the  Chriftians  alone 
abhorred  the  gods  of  mankind ,  and  by  their  abr 
fence  and  melancholy  on  thefe  folemn  feftivals, 
feemed  to  infult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity. 
If  the  empire  had  been  afflicted  by  any  recent 
f:alamity  ,  by  a  plague  ^  a  famine ,  or  an  qnfuc-* 
cefsful  war ;  if  the  Tyber  had ,  or  if  the  Nile 
had  PQt,  rifen  beyond  its  banks;  if  the  earth 
had  .shaken ,  or  if  the  temperate  prder  of  the  fea-r 
fons  had  been  interrupted,  the  fuperftitious  Pa- 
gans  were  convinced ,    that  the  crimes  and   the 

I  impiety  of  the  Chriftians ,  who  were  fpared  by  the 

exceffive  lenity  of  the  government,  had  at  length 
provoked  the  Divine  Juilice.  It  was  not  among 
a  licentious  and  exafperated  populace ,  that  the 
forms  of  legal  proceedings  could  be  obferved ; 
it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre ,  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  wild  beafts  and  gladiators ,  that  the  voice 
of   coiopaflfon  could   be  heard^     Thp  imp^tieat 
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fslamour^  of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Chrif.  chap^ 
tians  as  the  enemies  of  gods  ^nd  men  ,  doomed  "^^^ 
them  to  ^the  fevereft  tortures ,  and  venturing  to 
accufe  by  name  fomc  of  the  mofl:  diftinguishe4 
pf  the  new  fectaric^,  required  with  irrefiftible 
vehemence  that  they  should  be  inftantly  appre^ 
Jicnded  and  ?aft  to  the  lipns  *',  The  provincial 
governors  and  magiftrates  who  prefided  in  the 
public  fpectacles  were  ufually  inclined  to  gratify 
the  inclinations  ,  and  to  appe^fe  the  rage ,  of  the 
people,  by  the  facrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  vic^ 
tims.  But  the  wifdom  of  the  emperors  protected 
the  church  from  the  danger  of  t|iefe  ):umultuous 
clamours  and  irregular  accufations,  which  they 
juftly  cenfured  as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmnefs 
and  to  the  equity  of  their  adminiftration.  The 
fcdicts  of  Hadrian  and  pf  Antoninus  Pius  exprefsiy 
declared,  that  the  voic^  of  the  multitude  should 
never  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict  or 
to  punish  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  ha^  emr 
|)raced  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Chriftians  *\ 

III.  Punishment  was  not  the  inevitable  con?  Trials  of 
fequence  of  conviction ,  and  the  Chriftians,  whofe 
guilt  was  the  mof^  clearly  proved  by  the  tefti^ 
mony  of  >yitneffes ,  or  even  by  their  voluntary 
ponfeffion,  ftill,  retained  in  their  own  power  the 
alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  fo  much 
the  paft  offence ,  as  the  actual  refiftance ,  which 
excited .  the  .  indignation  of  the  magiftrate.  He 
was  perfiladcd  that  he  offered  them  an  eafy  parr 
4on ,  fince  if  they.confented  to  caft  a  few  grainy 
of  incenfe   upqu  th<?  altar  ^    they  >\rere   difmifTecJ 


the  Chrif- 
tians. 
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CHAP,  from  the  tribunal  in  fafety  and  with  applaure* 
^^^'  It  was  eftecoaed  the  duty  of  a  humane  judge  to 
endeavour  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  puni.«h,  thofe 
deluded  enthufiafts.  Varying  his  tone  according 
to  the  age ,  the  fex ,  or  the  fituation  of  the  pri- 
foners,  he  frequently  condefcended  to  fee  before 
their  eyes  every  circumftance  which  could  render 
life  more  pleafing ,  or  death  more  terrible ;  and 
to  folicit ,  nay  to  intreat ,  them ,  that  they  would 
shew  fome  compallion  to  themfelves ,  to  their 
families,  and  to  their  friends  '''.  If  threats  and 
perfuafions  proved  ineffectual ,  he  had  often  re- 
courfe  to  violence;  the  fcourge  and  the  rack 
were  called  in  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  argu- 
ment, and  every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed  to 
fubdue  fuch  inflexible ,  and ,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
Pagans  fuch  criminal,  obftinacy.  The  ancient 
apologifts  of  Chriftianity  have  cenfured ,  with 
equal  truth  and  feverity,  the  irregular  conduct 
of  their  perfecutors ,  who ,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  judicial  proceeding ,  admitted  the 
ufe  of  torture,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  con. 
feflion ,  but  a  denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the 
object  of  their  inquiry  '*.  The  monks  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  ,  who ,  in  their  peaceful  folitudes , 
entertained  themfelves  with  diverfifying  the 
deaths  and  fufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs , 
have  frequently  invented  torments  of  a  much 
more  refined  and  ingenious  nature.  In  particu- 
lar, it  has  pleafed  them  to  fuppofe,  that  the  zeal 
of  the  Roman  magiftrates ,  difdaining  every  con- 
fideration  of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency , 
endeavoured   to   feduqe    thofe   whom  they    were 
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unable  to  vanquish,  and  that  by  their  orders  the  chap, 
moft  brutal -violence  was  offered  to  thofe  whom  ^^ 
they  found  it  impoffible  to  feduce.  It  is  related , 
that  pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  defpife 
death ,  were  fometimes  condemned  to  a  more 
fevere  trial ,  and  called  upon  to  determine  wjic* 
thcr  they  fet  a  higher  value  on  their  religion  or 
on  their  chaftity.  The  youths  to  whofe  licen* 
tious  embraces  they  were  abandoned,  received  ^ 
folemn  exhortation  from  the  judge ,  to  exert  theif 
mod  ftrenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
Venus  againft  the  impious  virgin  who  refufed  to 
burn  incenfe  on  her  altars^  Their  violence  how- 
ever was  commonly  difappointed,  and  the  feafon- 
able  interpofition  of  fome  miraculous  power 
preferved  the  chafte  fpoufes  of  Chrift  from  the 
dishonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We 
should  not  indeed  neglect  to  remark,  that  the 
more  ancient  as  well  as  authentic  memorials  of 
the  church  are  feldom  polluted  with  thefe  extra* 
vagant  and  indecent  fictions  '\ 

The  total  difregard  of  truth  and  probability  in    ^"|?***^|^ 
the  reprefentation  of  thefe  primitive  martyrdoms    man  ma- 
was  occafioned  by  a  very  natural  miftake.    The    8iftr»t«s. 
ccclefiaftical   writers  of  the  fourth   or  fifth    cen- 
turies afcribed   to    the  magiflrates   of  Rome    the 
fame    degree   of  implacable  and  unrelenting  2eal 
which  filled  their  own  breafts  againft  the  heretics 
or    the   idolators    of  their  own    times.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  fome  of  thofe  perfons  who  were 
raifed  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire,  might  have 
imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  populace ,  and  that 
the  cruel  difpoficion  oi  .others  might  occafionally 
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CHAPi  be  ftiraulated  by  mbtives  of  avarice  or  of  ^er^ 
^^^'  fonal  refentment  '*.  But  it  is  certain  ,  and  ^ve 
ttiay  appeal  to  the  grateful  confeflion^  of  the  firft 
Ghriftians,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  magif- 
trates  who  exercifed  in  the  provinces  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  eitpcror ,  or  of  ttie  fenate ,  and  td 
>vhofe  hands  alone  the  jurifdiction  of  life  and 
death  was  intruftcd ,  behaved  like  men  of  polished 
manners  and  liberal  educations ,  wh'o  refpected  the 
l-qles  of  juftice ,  arid  who  "Vv^cre  converfant  with 
the  ptecepts  of  philofophy.  They  frequently 
declined  the  odious  task  of  perfecution ,  difmiffed 
the  charge  with  contempt,  or  fuggefted  to  the 
accufed  Chriftian  fbme  legal  evafion ,  by  -ivhich 
he  might  elude  the  feverity  of  the  laws  *^.  When- 
fcver  they  were  iiivefted  with  a  difcretionary 
power  *' ,  they  ufed  it  much  lefs  for  the  oppref- 
fion ,  than  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  afflicted 
thurch.  They  were  far  from  condemning  all  the 
Chriftians  who  were  accufed  before  their  tribunal, 
and  very  far  frotti  punishing  with  death  all  thofe 
who  were  convicted  of  an  obftinate  adherence  to 
the  new  fuperftition.  Contenting  themfelves, 
for  the  mod  part,  with  the  milder  chaftifemerits  of 
imprifonraent ,  exild,  or  slavery  in  the  mines  **, 
they  left  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  juftice  fome 
reafori  to  hope ,  that  a  profperous  event ,  the 
acceflion,  the  marriage,  or  the  triuriiph  of  art 
femperor,  might  fpeedily  reftore  them  by  a  gene-* 
Jnconfider-  ral  pardon  to  their  former  ftate.  The  martyrs, 
able  num-  devoted  to  immediate  execution  by  the  Romarl 
^l^^^       *  magifirates ,   appear  to  have   been  ielected  from 
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tile  mdft  dppofitcS  extreriies.  They  Were  either  CttAP. 
bishops  and  presbytets ,  the  perfons  the  moft  ^^^^ 
diftinguished  among  the  Chriftians  by  theif  rank 
and  influence,  and  "Wrhofe  exatnpk  might  ftrike 
terror  into  the  w|iole  feet  ^* ;  or  elfe  they  were 
the  raeaneft  and/raoft  abject  among  them,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  fervilfe  condition  tvhofc  lives 
-^ere  efteemed  of  little  value ,  and  whofe  fuffera 
ings  were  vieWed  by  the  aticifcnts  ^vith  too  care- 
lefs  ah  indifference  ^'.  The  learned  Origen^ 
^ho,  from  his  experience  as  ^vell  as  readings 
Was  iatimately  acquainted  'With  the  hiftory  of  the 
Chriftians,  declares ^  in  the  moft:  exprefs  terms, 
thit  thci  number  of  mslrtyrs  Was  verjr  inconfider^ 
able  ^*.  His  authority  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  annihilate  that  formidable  army  of  martyrs, 
•^hofe  relics,  drawn  for  the  ffaofl;  part  from  thei 
catacombs  of  Rome,  have  replenished  fo  many 
churches  ^' ,  and  whbfe  marvellous  atchievetnents 
have  been  the  fubject  of  fo  many  volumes  of 
Holy  Rohiarice  ^*.  But  the  general  affertion  of 
Origen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the 
particular  teftimony  of  his  friend  Dionyfius,  who, 
ih  the  imtnenfe  city  of  Alexandria,  and  under  thp 
rigorous  perfecution  of  Decius,  reckons  only  ten 
hien  and  feven  wotnen  Who  fuffered  .for  the  pro* 
fcflioti  of  the  Chriftian  name  ^^ 

During    the    fame  period   of  pcrfecUtiOri ,    the    Example 
iealous,    the    eloquent,   the    ambition^    Cyprian    l]^l^"V^ 
governed  the  church ,  not  only  of  Carthage ,   but    cutUgi^ 
even  of  Africa.  He  poffeffed  every  quality  which 
ct)uld  engage  the  leVerence  of  the  faithful »  or 
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CHAP,  provoke  the  fufpicions  and  refentment  of  t|ie  Pagaa 
^^''  magiftrates.  His '  character  as  well  as  his  fiation 
.  feemed  to  mark  out  that  holy  prelate  as  the  moft 
diftinguished  object  of  envy  and  of  danger  ^'.  The 
experience ,  however ,  of  the  life  of  Cyprian ,  is 
fufiicient  to  prove ,  that  our  fancy  has  exag- 
gerated the  perilous  fituation  of  a  Chriftian 
bishop;  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
expofed  were  lefs  imminent  than  thofe  which 
temporal  ambition  is  always  prepared  to  cncoun* 
ter  in  the  purfuit  of  honours.  Four  Roman 
emperors,  with  their  families /  their  favourites, 
and  their  adherents,  perished  by  the  fword  in 
the  fpace  of  ten  years ,  during  which ,  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  guided  by  his  authority  and  elo- 
quence the  counfels  of  the  African  church.  It 
was  only  in  the  third  year  of  his  adminiflration  » 
that  he  had  reafon ,  during  a  few  months ,  to 
His  dart-  apprehend  the  feverc  edicts  of  Decius  ^  the  vigi- 
gcr  and  laucc  of  the  magiftratc ,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
^^^^*  multitude,  who  loudly  demanded,  that  Cyprian, 
the  leader  of  the  Chriftians ,  should  be  thrown  to 
the  lions.  Prudence  fuggefted  the  neceffity  of  a 
temporary  retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  was 
obeyed.  He  withdrew  himfelf  into  an  obfcurc 
fblitude,  from  whence  he  could  maintain  a  con- 
ftant  correfpondence  with  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Carthage;  and  concealing  himfelf  till  the 
tempeft  was  paft,  he  preferved  his  life,  without 
relinquishing  either  his  power  or  his  reputation. 
His  extreme  caution  did  not  however  efcape  the 
ceiifure  of  the  more  rigid  Chriftians  who  lament- 
ed. 
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cdi  or  the  reproaches  of  his  perfonal  enemies  who  drtA?, 
infulted  ,  a  cbnduct  which  they  confidered  as  a,  *^'* 
pufiUaniroous  and  criminal  defertion  of  the  moft 
iacred  duty  ^'.  The; propriety  of  referving  him- 
felf  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  church ,  the 
txampld  of  feveral  holy  bishops  ^*  ^  and  the  divine 
admonitions  which,  as  he  declares  himfelf^  he 
frequently  received  in  vifions  and  extafies,  were 
the  reafons  alleged  in  his  juftlfication  ^•.  But 
his  beft  apology  may  be  found  in  the  cheerful 
refolution,  with  which,  about  eight  years  after* 
wards,  he  fuffered  death  in  the  caufe  of  religion* 
The  autheritic  hiftory  of  his  martyrdom  has  been 
recorded  with  unufual  candour  and  impartiality^ 
A  short  abftract  therefore  of  its  mofl:  important 
drcumftaiices  will  convey  the  cleareft  informatioti 
of  the  fpirit ,  and  of  the  forms  ^  of  the  Roman 
perfecutions  '** 

When  Valerian  was  conful  for  the  third  ^  and  A.  fl.  i4h 
Gallienus  for  the  fourth ,  time ;  Paternus ,  pro-  His  baitiib* 
conful  of  Africa,  fummoned  Cyprian  to  appear 
in  his  private  council- chamben  He  there  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  Imperial  mandate  which 
he  had  juft  tece'ived  ** ,  that  thofe  who  had  aban- 
doned the  Roman  religion,  should  immediately 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of  thei^ 
anceftors.  Cyprian  replied  without  hefitation , 
that  he  was  a  Chriftian  and  a  bishop ,  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  and  only  Deity,  to  whomi 
he  offered  up  his  daily  fupplications  for  the  fafety* 
and  profpcrity  of  the  two  emperors,  his  lawful 
ioyereigns.  With  modeft  confidence  he  pleadeci 
VoL  li.  Z 
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CHAP,  the  privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refufing  to  give  any 
^^^'  anfwer  to  fome  invidious  and  indeed  illegal 
queftions  \vhich  the  proconful  had  propofed.  A 
fentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  as  the 
penalty  df  Cyprian's  difobedience ;  and  he  was 
conducted  \vithout  delay  to  Curubis,  a  free  and 
mariMme  city  of  Zeugitania ,  in  a  pleafant  fitua- 
tion,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  diftarice  of 
about  forty  miles  from  Carthage  **.  The  exiled 
bishop  enjoyed  the  conveniencies  of  life  and  the 
confcioufnefs  of  virtue.  His  reputation  was  dif* 
fufed  over  Africa  and  Italy ;  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  was  published  for  the  edification  of 
the  Chriftian  world  ** ;  and  his  folitude  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  letters,  the  vifits,  and 
the  congratulations  of  the  faithful.  On  the  arrival 
of  a  new  proconful  in  the  province ,  the  fortune 
of  Cypriart  appeared  for  fome  time  to  wear  a  ftill 
ttiore  favourable  afpect.  He  was  recalled  from 
banishment;  and  though  not  yet  permitted  to 
ireturn  to  Carthage ,  his  own  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital  were  affigned  for  the 
place  of  his  refidence  **. 
His  coil*  At  length,  exactly  one  year  **  after  Cyprian 

dem^ati-  ^^5  ^^(^  apprehended ,  Galerius  Maximus ,  pro- 
conful of  Africa,  received  the  Imperial  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  the  Chriftian  teachers.  The 
bishop  of  Carthage  was  fenfible  that  he  should  be 
fingled  out  for  one  of  the  firfl  victims ;  and  the 
frailty  of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw  him- 
felf  by  a  fecret  flight,  from  the  danger  and  the 
honour  of  martyrdom :    but  foon  recovering  that 
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fortitude  which  his  character  required,  he  returned  CftAl^* 
to  his  gardens ,  and  patiently  expected  the  mi-  ^^** 
nifters  of  death.  Twa  officers  of  rank ,  Mrho  were 
intruded  with  that  commiffibn ,  placed  Cypriart 
between  them  in  a  chariot ;  and  as  the  proconful 
Vras  not  then  at-leifure,  thejr  conducted  him,  not 
to  a  prifbn,  but  to  a  private  houfe  in  Carthage^ 
which  belonged  td  one  of  them.  An  elegant 
fupper  "^vas  proA^ided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
bishop ,  and  his  Chriftian  friends  i/v^erc  permitted 
for  the  laft  time  to  enjoy  his  fociety ,  whilft  the 
ftreets  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  faithful,  . 

anxious  and  alarmed  at  the  Approaching  fate  ol 
their  fpiritual  father  *'.     lit   the  morning  he  ap» 
peared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconful ,  \<rho , 
Jifter  informing  himfelf  of  the  name   and  fituatiort 
of  Cyprian,    commanded  him   to  offer  facrifice^ 
and  preflcd  him  to  reflect  on  the  confequeiices  of 
his  difobedience.     The    refufal   of  Cyprian   ^as^ 
firm  and  decifive ;   and  the  magiftrate ,  When  hd 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  cauncil ,  pronounced 
Vith   fome  reluctance  the  fentencc  of  death.     It 
ivas  conceived  in  the    following  terms :    ^*  ThaC 
iy  Thafcius    Cyprianus    should    be    immediately 
55  beheaded ,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome  , 
55  and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal 
55  affociation,   which  he  had  feduced  into  an  im* 
35  pious  refiftance   againft  the  laWs   of  the   moft 
33  holy   emperors ,    Valerian    and    Gallicnus  *'.  '* 
The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildeft  and 
leaft  painful  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  perfort 
convicted  of  any  capital  offence:    nor   Was  thi 
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CHAP,     ufe  oi^  torturfe  admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bishop' 
^^^-       of  Carthage  either  the   recantation    of    his  prin- 
ciples, or  the  difcovery  of  his  accomplices. 
His  mar-  As  foott    as   the   fentence   was   proclaimed,  a 

tyrdom.  ^general  cry  of  "  We  will  die  with  him ,  "  arofc  at 
once  among  the  liftening  multitude  of  Chriftians 
who  waited  before  the  palace  gates.  The  gene- 
rous effufions  of  their  zeal  and  affection  were 
neither  ferviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to 
themfelves.  He  was  led  away  under  a  guard  of 
tribunes  and  centurions ,  without  refiftance  and 
^  without  infult ,    to  the  place  of  his  execution  ,  a 

fpacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was 
already  filled  with  great  numbers  of  fpedtators. 
His  faithful  presbyters  and  deacons  were  permit- 
ted to  accompany  their  holy  bishop.  They 
affifted  him  in  laying  afide  his  upper  garment, 
fpread  linen  on  the, ground  to  catch  the  precious 
relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to 
beftow  five  -  and  -  twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
executioner.  The  martyr  then  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  at. one  blow  his  head  was 
feparated  from  his  body.  His  corpfe  remained 
during  fome  hours  expofed  to  the  curiofity  of  the 
Gentiles :  but  in  the  night  it  was  removed ,  and 
tranfported  in  a  triumphal  proceifion  and  with  a 
fplendid  illumination  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
Chriftians.  The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly 
Celebrated  without  receiving  any  interruption 
from  the  Roman  magiftrates;  and  thofe  among 
the  faithful  who  had  performed  the  laft  offices  to 
his  perfon  and  his  memory ,  were  fecure  from  the 
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danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punishment.    It  is  remark-     chaf.  ■ 
able,  that  of  fo   great  a  multitude  of  bishops  in      ^^^' 
the  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian  was  the  firft  who 
-was  efteemed  worthy  to  obtain  the  crown  of  mar^ 
tyrdom  '\ 

•  It  was  m  the  choice  of  Cyprian  either  to  die  Vafious  !«< 
a  martyr  or  ia  live  an  apoftate :  but  on  that  to*^artyr, 
choice  depended  the  alternative  of  honour  or  (^qvx. 
infamy.  Could  we  fuppofe  that  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  had  employed  the  profefBon  of  the 
Chrifiian  faith  only  as  the  inftrument  of  his 
avarice  or  ambition ,  it  was  ftill  incumbent  on 
him  to  fupport  the  character  which  he  had 
affumed  '^ ;  and ,  if  he  poffeffed  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expofe  himfdf 
to  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  fingle  act  jto 
exchange  !the  reputation  of  a  whole  life ,  for  the 
abhorrence  of  his  Chriftian  brethren  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Gentile  world.  But  if  the  zeal 
of  Cyprian  was  fupported  by  the  fineere  con- 
viction  of  the  truth  of  thofe  doctrines  which  he 
preached ,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  muft  have 
appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of  defire  rather 
than  of  terror.  It  is  not  eafy  to  extract  any  diftincfc 
ideas  from  the  vague  though  eloquent  declama-^ 
tions  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  afcertain  the  degree 
of  immortal  glory  and  happinefs  which  they  con- 
fidently promifed  to  thofe  who  were  fo  fortunate 
as  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  religion  '*. 
They  inculcated  with  becoming  diligence,  that 
the  fire  of  martyrdom  fupplied  every  defect  and 
expiated  every  fin;  that  while  the  fouls  of  ordi* 
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<?HAPy  nary  Cbriftians  ^yere  obliged  to  pafs  through  a 
*^^'  slow  aqd  palaful  purification ,  the  triumphant 
fufFcrers  entered  into  the  immediate  fruition  of 
eternal  blifs ,  wi^ere ,  in  the  fociety  of  the  patri-. 
jirchs,  the  apoftles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned 
yrith  Chrift,  and  acted  as  his  affcflors  in  the. 
univerfal  judgment  of  mankind,  •  The  afiurance 
of  a.  iafting  reputation  upon  earth,  a  motive  fa. 
congenial  to  the  vanity  of  human  nature,  often 
fcrved  to  animate  th^  courage  of  the  martyrs. 
The  honoiirs  which  Rome  or  Athens  beftowed  on 
thofe  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  ^he  caufe  of  their 
country,  were  cold  and  utimeaning  demonftra- 
tions  of  refpect ,  when  compared  with  the  ardent 
gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive  church 
cxpreffed  towards  the  victorious  champions  of  the 
faith.  The  annual  commemoration  of  their  virtues 
^nd  fuflferings  was  otifervcd  as  a  facred  ceremony, 
and  at  length  terminated  in  religious  worship. 
\  Among  the  Chriftians  who  had  publicly  confcffed 
their  religious  principles,  thofe,  who  (as  it  very 
frequently  happened)  had  been  difmiffed  from  the 
tribunal  or  the  prifons  of  the  Pagan  magiftratcs , 
obtained  fuch  hcyiours  as  were  juftly  due  to  their 
imperfect  martyrdom  and  their  generous  refolqtion. 
The  mofl:  pjous  females  courted  the  permillion  of 
imprinting  kiffes  on  the  fetters  which  they  had 
worn,  and  on  the  wounds  whicji  they  had  received. 
Their  perfons  were  efteemed  holy  ,  their  decifions 
Vrere  admitted  with  deference ,  and  they  tpo  often 
abufed ,  by  their  fpiritual  pride  and  licentious 
ipanpcrs,    tlic    prcrcipin^nce    wbicji    their    je^l 
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and  intrepidity  had  acquired  *\     Diftinctions  like     chap. 
thcfe,    whilft  they  difplay  the  exalted  merit,  be*       ^^'^^ 
tray  the  inconfiderable  number  of  thofe  who  fuf- 
fered ,   and  of  thofe  who  died  for  the  profefllion  of 
Chriftianity. 

The  fobcr  difcretion  of  the  prefent  age  will  Ardour  of 
mote  readily  cenfure  than  admire,  but  can  morck  **'^5'^ 
eafily  admire  than  imitate,  the  fervour  of  the 
firft  Chriftians,  who,  according  to  the  lively  ex* 
predion  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  defired  martyrdom 
with  more  cagernefs  than  his  own  contemporaries 
folicited  a  bishopric  **;^  The  epiftles  which  Ig^ 
natius  compofed  as  he  was  carried  in  chainf 
through  the  cities  of  A(ia ,  breathe  fentiments 
the  moft  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
humati  nature.  He  earncftly  befeeches  the  Ro- 
inans,  that  when  he  should  be  cxpofed  in  the^ 
amphitheatre,  they  would  npt,  by  their  kind  but 
unfeafonable  interceifion ,  deprive  him  of  the 
crown  of  glory;  and  he  declares  his  refolution 
to  provoke  and  irritate  the  wild  beafts  which 
might  be  employed  as  the  inftruments  of  his 
death  *'.  Some  flories  are  related  of  the  courage 
of  martyrs,  who  actually  performed  what  Igna- 
tius had  intended;  who  exafperat^d  the  fury  of 
the  lions,  preflcd  the  executioner  to  haftenihis 
office ,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  to  confume  them,  and  difcovered  a  fen* 
iation  of  joy  and  pleafure  in  the  midft  of  the 
nioft  exquifite  tqrtures,  Several  examples  have 
been  preferved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of  thofe  re- 
ftraints  which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the 
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pHAP.  fecurity  of  the  church.  The  Chriftians  fome- 
¥Vi.  time;s  fupplied  by  their  voluntary  declaration  th^ 
want  of  an  accufer,  rudely  difturbed  the  public 
fervice  of  Paganifm  **,  and  rushing  in  crowds 
round  the  tribunal  of  the  magiftrates,  called 
upon  them  td  pronounce  and  to  inflict  the  fen« 
tcrice  of  the  layr.  The  behaviour  of  the  Chrifc 
tians  was  too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  notice  of 
the  ancient  philofophers;  but  they  feem  to  have 
confidered  it  with  much  lefs  admiration  than 
nftonishment  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  mo- 
tives which  foroetimes  tranfported  the  fortitude 
of  believers  beyond  the  .bounds  of  prudence  or 
reafon ,  they  treated  fueh  an  eagernefs  to'  die  as 
the  (Irange  refult  of  obftinate  defpair,  of  ftupid 
inftnfibility,  or  of  fuperftitious  phrenzy  *\  "  Ua- 
93  happy  men ,  "  exclaimed  the  procqnful  Anto- 
ninus to  the  Chriflians  of  Afia,  ^^  uphappy  men, 
3>  if  you  fare  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  fo 
iy  difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  preci- 
95  pices  •*  ?  "  He  was  extremely  cautious  (as  it 
|s  ohferved  by  a  learned  and  pious  hiftorian)  of 
punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accqfers  but 
thenafelves,  the  Imperial  laws  not  hj^ving  made 
^ny  provifion  for  fo  luiexpected  a  cafe ;  con-r 
demnin'g  therefore  ^  few ,  jls  a  warning  to  .their 
brethren  >  he  difwffed  the  multitude  with  indig? 
nation  and  contempt  "^  Notwithftanding  this 
real  or  affected  difdain ,  the  intrepid  con^ancy 
\  pf  the  feithful  was  productive  of  more  falutary 
effects  on  tbofe  minds  t^hich  nature  or  grace, had 
^ifjpofed  fcr  x\kQ  (afy  yepeptioa  of  rfdigiqtus  truth, 
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On  thefe  melancholy  occafions  ,  there  were  many 
among  the  Gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired, 
and  who  were  converted.  The  generous  cqthu^ 
fiafm  was  communicated  from  the  fufFerer  to  the 
fpectators ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs ,  according 
to  a  well-known  obfervation  ,  became  the  feed 
of  the  church. 

But  although  devotion  had  raifed  ,  a:^  cla» 
quence  continued  to  inflame  ,  this  fever  rf  the 
mind,  it  infenfibly  gave  way  to  the  rture  na- 
tural hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart;  to  the 
love  of  life,  the  apprehenfion  of  pain  ,  .aiid  the 
horror  of  diflblution.  The  more  prudentv  rulers 
of  the  Church  found  themfelves  obliged  to  rc- 
ilrain  the  indifcreet  ardour  of  their  followers,  and 
to  diftruft  a  conftancy  which  too  often  abandoned 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial  '*.  As  the  lives  of  the 
faithful  became  lefs  mortified  and  auftere ,  they 
were  every  day  lefs  ambitious  of  the  honours  of 
martyrdom ;  apd  the  foldiers  of  Chrift  ,  inljtead  of 
diftinguishing  themfelves  by  voluntary  deeds  of 
heroifm  ,  frequently  deferted  their  poft  ,  and  fled 
in  confufion  before  the  enemy  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  reftft.  There  were  three  methods,  howe- 
ver ,  of  efcaping  the  flames  of  perfecution  ,  which 
were  not  attended  with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt : 
the  firft  indeed  was  generally  allowed  to  be  in- 
nocent ;  the  fecond  was  of  a  doubtful ,  or  at  leaft 
of  a  venial ,  nature  ;  but  the  third  implied  a  direct; 
arid  criminal  apoftacy  from  the  Chriftian  faith. 

I.  A  modern  inquifuor>  would  hear  with  fur- 
prife  ,    that  whenever  aa  information  >Yas  >givea 
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€RAP«  to  a  Roman  magiftrate  of  any  perfon  >vithin  his 
^vi.  jurifdiction  who  had  embraced  the  feet  of  the 
Chriftians,  the  charge  was  communicated  to  the 
party  taccufed  ,  and  that  a  convenient  time  was 
allowed  him  to  fettle  his  domeftfc  concerns  ,  and 
to  prepare  an  anfwer  to  the  crime  which  was 
imputed  to  him  **.  If  he  entertained  any  doubt 
of  his  own  conftanty  ,  fuch  a  delay  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  preferving  his  life  and  honour 
by  fiigkt.,  of  withdrawing  himfelf  into  fome  ob« 
fcure  retirement  or  fome  dtftant  province  ,  and 
of  patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and 
fecurity;  A  meafure  fo  confonant  to  reafon  was 
foon  authorized  by  the  advice  and  example  of 
the  mod  holy  prelates  ;  and  feems  to  have  been 
cenfured  by  few ,  except  by  the  Montanifts ,  who 
deviated  into  herefy  by  their  ftrict  and  obftinate 
adherence  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  difcipline  "*'. 
IL  The  provincial  governors  ,  whofe  zeal  was 
lefs  prevalent  than  their  avarice  ,  had  counte-» 
nanced  the  practice  of  felling  certificates  ( or  libels 
as   they  were   called ) ,  which   afctefted  ,    that  the 

^  ,  p^rfons  therein  mentioned  had  complied  with  the 

laws,  and  facrificed  to  the  Roman  deirties.  By 
producing  thcfe  falfe  declarations  ,  the  opulent 
and  timid  Chriftians  were  enabled  to  filence  the 
malice  of  an  informer  ,  and  to  reconcile  in  fome 
meafure  their  fafety  with  their  religion.  A  slight! 
penance  atoned  for  this  profane  dilfimulation  "*\ 
III.  In  every  perfecution  there  were  great  numbers 
of  unworthy  Chriflians  ,  who  publicly  difowned 
or  renounced  the  faith  which  they  had  profeffed ; 
and  who  confirmed  the  fincerity  of  their  abjuration, 
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by  the  legal  acts  of  burnihg  incenfe  or  of  offering  chap; 
facrifices.  Some  of  thefe  apoftates  had  yielded  on  ^^^ 
the  firft  menace  or  exhortation  of  the  magiftrate ; 
vrhilft  the  patience  of  others  had  been  fubdued  by 
the  length  and  repetition  of  tortures.  The  affrighted 
countenances  of  fome  betrayed  their  inward  re- 
morfe  ,  while  others  advanced  with  confidence 
and  alacrity  to  the  altars  of  the  gods  "*.  But  the 
difguife ,  which  fear  had  impofed  ,  fubfifted  no 
longer  than  the  prefent  danger.  As  foon  as  the 
fc verity  of  the  perfecution  was  abated,  the  doors  ^ 
of  the  churches  were  affailed  by  the  returning 
multitude  of  penitents  ,  who  detelled  their  ido* 
latrous  fubmiffion  ,  and  who  folicited  with  equal 
ardour ,  but  with  various  fuccefs ,  their  re-admilfion 
into  the  Xociety  of  Chriftians  "'. 

IV.  Notwithftanding    the  general  rules  ,     cfta.   Aitem*. 
Wished  for  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the    t»ves  of 
Chriftians ,   the  fate  of  thofe  fectaries ,    in  an  ex-    an^d"ohr«. 
tenfive  and  arbitrary  government ,    muft  ftill ,  in    tion. 
a  great  meafure ,   have   depended   on   their  owa 
behaviour  ,    the  circumftances  of  the  times ,    and 
the  temper  of  their  fupreme  as  well  as  fubordinate 
rulers.     Zeal    might    fometimes    provoke  ,     and 
prudence  might  fometimes  avert  or  affuage,  the 
fuperftitious  fury   of  the  Pagans.     A   variety   of 
inotives  might   difpofe   the  provincial   governors 
cither  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution  of  the 
laws  ;   and  of  thefe  motives  ,    the  moft  forcible 
was  their  regard  not  only  for  the  public  edicts  , 
but  for  the  fecret  intentions  of  the  emperor ,  a 
glance  from  whofe  eye  was  fuflicient  to  kindle  or 
to  extinguish  the  flames  pf  perfecutiont  As  often 
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as  any  occafional  feverities  were  exercifed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  primitive  Chriftians 
lamented  and  perhaps  magnified  their  own  fuf-* 
ferings  ;  but  the  celebrated  number  of  ten  perfe-r 
cutions  has  been  determined  by  the  ecclefiaflical 
writers  of  the  fifth  century ,  who  poffeffed  a  more 
diftinct  view  of  the  profperous  or  adverfe  fortunes 
of  the  church  ,  from  the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of. 
Diocletian.  The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt  ,  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the 
Apocalypfe ,  firft  fuggefted  this  calculation  to  their 
minds ;  and  in  their  application  of  the  faith  of 
prophecy  to  the  truth  of  hiftory ,  they  were  careful 
to  felect  thofe  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  moft 
hoftile  totheChriftian  caufe  "••  But  thefe  tranfient 
perfecutions  ferved  only  to  revive  the  zeal ,  and 
to  reftore  the  difcipline  of  the  faithful :  and  the. 
moments  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  compen- 
fated  by  much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and 
fecurity.  The  indifference  of  fome  princes ,  and 
the  indulgence  of  others  ,  permitted  the  Chriftians 
to  enjoy  ,  though  not  perhaps  a  legal  ,  yet  an 
actual  and  public ,  toleration  of  their  religion. 

The  apology  of  TertuUian  contains  two  very 
ancient,  very  Angular,  hut  at  the  fame  time  very 
fufpicious  inftances  of  Imperial  clemency  ;  the 
edicts  published  by  Tiberius  ,  and  by  Marcus 
Antoninus ,  and  defigned  not  only  ^o  protect  the 
innocence  of  the  Chriftians ,  but  even  to  proclaim 
thofe  ftupendous  miracles  which  had  attefted  the 
truth  of  their  doctrine.  The  firft  of  thefe  examples 
is  attended  with  fame   difficulties  which   migh^ 
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perplex  a  fccptical  mind  "*.  We  are  required  to  chap. 
believe ,  that  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  ^^^ 
of  the  unjuft  fentence  of  death  which  he  had 
pronounced  againft  an  innocent ,  and ,  as  it  ap- 
peared ,  a  divine  ,  perfon ;  and  that ,  without  ac- 
quiring the  merit  ,  he  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
danger ,  of  martyrdom ;  that  Tiberius ,  who  avowed 
his  contempt  for  all  religion,  immediately  conceived 
the  defign  of  placing  the  Jewish  Mefliah  among 
the  gods  of  Rome;  that  his  fervile  fenate  ventured 
to  difobey  the  commands  of  their  mafter ;  that 
Tiberius ,  inftead  of  rcfenting  their  refufal ,  con- 
tented himfelf  with  protecting  the  Chriftians  from 
the  feverity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  fuch 
laws  were  enacted  ,  or  before  the  churcl^  had 
aflumed  any  diftinct  name  or  exiftence  ;  and 
laftly  ,  that  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary 
traniaction  was  preferved  in  the  moft  public  and 
authentic  records  ,  which  efcaped  the  knowledge 
of  the  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome  ,  and  were 
only  vifible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African  Chriftian , 
who  compofed  his  apology  one  hundred  and  fixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  edict  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  is  fiippofed  to  h^ve  been  the 
effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude  ,  for  the  mi- 
raculous deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in 
the  Marcomadnic  war.  The  diftrefs  of  the  le* 
gions  ,  the  feafonable  tempefl;  of  rain  and  hail,  of 
thunder  and  of  lightning  ,  and  the  difmay  and 
defeat  of  the  barbarians  ,  have  been  celebrated  by 
the  eloquence  of  feveral  Pagan  writers.  If  there 
were  any  Chriftians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  < 
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CHAP,  that  they  should  afcribe  fomc  merit  to  the  fervent 
^VL  prayers  ,  which  ,  in  the  moment  of  danger ,  they 
/  had  oflFered  up  for  their  own  and  the  public 
fafety.  But  we  arc  ftill  aflured  by  monuments  of 
bra(s  and  marble  ,  by  the  Imperial  medals  ,  and 
by  the  Antonine  column ,  that  neither  the  prince 
nor  the  people  entertained  any  fenfe  of  this  fignal 
obligation ,  fmce  they  unanimously  attribute  their 
deliverance  to  the  providence  of  Jupiter ,  and  to 
the  interpofition  of  Mercury.  During  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  reign,  Marcus  defpifed  the  Chriftians 
as  a  philofopher ,   and  punished  them  as  a  fover« 

State  of         By  a  fingular  fatality  ,     the   hardships    which 
theChrif.     (j^^y  jj^j    eudurcd   under  the  government   of  a 

tiansinthe       .   ^  ,  .  ■•        i  r    i  i 

reigns  of  virtuous  prmcc  ,  immediately  ceafed  on  the  ac* 
commo*  cellioa  of  a  tyrant ,  and  as  none  except  them- 
scverus.  fclves  had  experienced  the  injuftice  of  Marcus  , 
A.  ly,  ISO.  fo  they  alone  were  protected  by  the  lenity  of 
Commodus.  The  celebrated  Marcia  ,  the  moft 
favoured  of  his  concubines,  and  who  at  length 
contrived  the  murder  of  her  Imperial  lover ,  en- 
tertained a  fingular  affection  for  the  opprcffed 
church;  and  though  it  was  impoflible  that  she 
could  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Gofpel ,  she  might  hope  to  atone 
for  the  frailties  of  her  fex  and  profeffion ,  by  de- 
claring herfelf  the  patronefSs  of  the  Chriftians  "^ 
Under  the  gracious  protection  of  Marcia  ,  they 
palTed  in  fafety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  ty^ 
ranny  ;  and  when  the  empire  was  eftablished  in 
the  houfe  of  Severus ,  they  formed  a  domeftic  but 
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more  honourable  connexion  with  the  new  court,  chap. 
The  emperor  was  pcrfuaded,  that,  in  a  dangerous  ^^'• 
ficknefs  ,  he  had  derived  fbme  benefit ,  either 
fpiritual  ;  or  phyfical  ,  from  the  holy  oil  ,  with 
which  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed  him.  He 
always  treated  with  peculiar  dillinction  feveral 
perfons  of  both  fexcs  who  had  embraced  the  new 
religion.  The  nurfe  as  well  as  the  preceptor  of 
Caracalla  were  Chriftians ;  and  if  that  young  prince 
ever  betrayed  a  fentiment  of  humanity  ,  it  was 
occafioned  by  an  incident ,  which ,  however^,  tri* 
fling ,  bore  fome  relation  to  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity  "*.  Under  the  reign  of  Severus ,  the  fury 
of  the  populace  was  checked ;  the  rigour  of  ancient 
laws  was  for  fome  time  fufpended ;  and  the  proi 
vincial  governors  were  fatisfied  with  receiving  an 
annual  prefent  from,  the  churches  within  their 
jurisdiction ,  as  the  price ,  or  as  the  reward  ^  of 
their  moderation  **'.  The  controverfy  concerning 
the  precife  time  of  the  celebration  ofEafter  armed 
the  bishops  of  Afia  and  Italy  againft  each  other, 
and  was  confidered  as  the  moft  important  bufinefs 
of  this  period  of  leifure  and  tranquillity  "*.  Nor  a.d.  t98. 
was,  the  peace  of  the  church  interrupted ,  till  the 
increafing  numbers  of  profelytes  feem  at  length  to 
have  attracted  the  attention ,  and  to  have  alienated 
the  mind ,  of  Severus.  With  the  defign  of  reftrain* 
ing  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity ,  he  published  an 
jtdict  y  which  ,  though  it  was  dcfigned  to  affect 
only  the  new  converts ,  could  not  be  carried  into 
flrict  execution ,  without  expofing  to  danger  and 
punishment  the  Qipfl;  zealous  of  their  teachers  and 
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6HAP.  miffionaries.  In  this 'mitigated  perfecutioh  ,  we 
^^^  may  ftill  difcover  the  indulgent  fpirit  of  Rome  and 
of  Polyrheifra  ,  which  fo  readily  admitted  every 
excufe  in  lavbur  of  thofe  who  practifed  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  their  fathers  '". 
cfthefuc-  '  But  the  laws  Which  Severus  had  enacted  ^  foon 
srJeruf!^  cxpired  Mrith  the  authority  of  that  emperor ;  and 
A.  D.  ait  the  Chrifttans  ,  after  this  accidental  tempeft ,  en- 
joyed a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years  "*.<  Till  thi» 
period  they  had  ufually  held,  their  aflemblies  ia 
private  houfes  and  fequeftered  places.  They  were 
now  permitted  to  erect  and  confecrate  convenient 
edifices  for  the  purpofe  of  religious  worship  "'  ; 
to  purchafe  lands  ^  even  at  Rome  rtfelf ,  for  the 
ufeof  the  community;  and  to  conduct  the  elections 
of  their  ecclefiaftical  minifters  in  fo  public  ^  but  at 
the  fame  time  in  fo  exemplary  a  manner  ,  as  to 
deferve  the  refpectful  attention  of  the  Gentiles  "*. 
This  long  repofe  of  the  church  was  accompanied 
with  dignity.  The  reigns  of  thofe  princes  who 
derived  their  extraction  from  the  Afiatic  provinces, 
proved  the  moft  favourable  to  the  Chriftians ;  the 
eminent  perfons  of  the  feet,  inftead  of  being  reduced 
to  implore  the  protection  bf  a  slave  or  conciibine^ 
were  admitted  into  the  palace  in  the  honourable 
characters  of  priefts  and  philofophers ;  and  their 
myfterious  doctrines ,  which  were  already  diffufed 
among  the  people ,  infenfibly  attracted  the  curiofity 
of  their  fovereign.  When  the  emprefs  IVIamm^ea 
palTed  through  Antioch ,  she  expreffed  a  defire  of 
converfing  with  the  celebrated  Origen  ,  the  fame 
of  ^hofe  piety  and  learning  was  fpread  over  the 

Eaft. 
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Eaft.  Origen  obeyed  fo  flattering  an  invitation^  CHAf. 
and  though  he  could  n^  expect  to  fucceed  in  the  ^^• 
converfion  of  an  artful  and  ambitious  woman  ^ 
she  liftened  vrith  pleafure  to  his  eloquetit  exhor- 
tations ,  and  honourably  difmiffed  him  to  his 
retirement  in  Paleftine  "^  The  fentiments  o£ 
Mammaea  Were  adopted  by  her  foti  Alexander  , 
and  the  philofophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  wast 
marked  by  a  Angular  but  injudicious  regard  for 
the  Chriftian  Religion.  In  his  domeftic  chapel  hd 
placed  the  ftatues  of  Abraham  ,  of  Orpheus ,  of 
Apollonius  ,  and  of  Chrift ,  as  an  honour  juftly 
due  to  thofe  refpectable  fages  who  had  inftructed 
mankind  in  the  various  modes  of  addreffing  their 
homage  to  the  fupreme  and  univerfal  Deity  "^i 
A  purer  faith  ,  as  Well  as  worship  ,  Was  openly 
profefled  and  practifed  ,  among  his  houfehold. 
Bishops  i  perhaps  for  the  firft  time ,  were  feen  at 
court;  and,  after  the  death  of  Aleifander,  wheri 
the  inhuman  Maximin  difcharged  his  Airy  on  the  i.t).iH> 
favourites  and  fervants  of  his  unfortunate  bene* 
factor ,  a  great  number  of  Chriftians  ,  of  every 
tank ,  and  Df  both  fexes  ,  were  involved  iii  the 
promifcuous  malTacre ,  Which  ,  on  their  account  ^ 
has  improperly  received  thb  name  of  Perfecu* 
tion  "^ 

Notwithftanding  the  cruel  difppGtioft  of  Maxi^   df  Mail. 
min  5    the    effects  of  his   refentment    againd    the    roJn,Phz% 
Chriftians  were   of  a  very  local  and   temporary    Deciusi 
nature ,    and  *  the  pious   Origen ,    who  had  been 
profcribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  ftill  referved 
to  convey  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel   to  the  car  ol 
Vol.  11.  A  a 
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CHAP,    monarchs  "'.  He  addrefled  feveral  edifying  letters 
^^^      to  the  emperor  Philip,   to  his  wife,  and-  to  his 
another ;    and  as  foon  as  that  prince ,   who  was 
bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paleftine ,  had  ufurp- 
ed  the  Imperial  fceptre,   the    Ghriftians  acquired 
a  friend  and   a  protector.  The  public  and   even 
partial  favour  of  Philip  towards  the  fectaries  of  the 
new  religion,   and  his  conftant  reverence  for  the 
minifters  of  the  church ,  gave  fome  colour  to  the 
fiifpicion,  which  prevailed  in  his  own  times,  that 
the  emperor  himfelf  was  become  a  convert  to  the 
faith  "' ;    and  afforded  fome  grounds  for  a  fable 
\vhich  was  afterwards  invented ,  that  he  had  been 
purified  by  confeffion   and  penance  from  the  guilt 
'  contracted  by  the  murdef  of  his  innocent  predecef- 
A. n.ii^.    for  "*•    The  fall  of  Philip  introduced,  with  the 
change  of  mailers ,  a  new  fyftem  of  government , 
fo  oppreflBve  to  the  Ghriftians,  that  their  former 
condition ,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Domitian ,  was 
reprefented  as  a  ftate  of  perfect  freedom  and  fecu* 
rity  ,    if  compared  with   the  rigorous  treatment 
which  they  experienced  under  the  short  reign  of 
Decius '".  The  virtues  of  that  prince  %^ill  fcarcely 
allow  us  to  fufpect  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  re- 
fentment  againft  the  favourites  of  his  predeceffor, 
and  it  is  more  reafonable  to  believe ,  that  in  the 
0  profecution  of  his   general    defign  to  reftore  the 

purity  of.  Roman  manners ,  he  was  defirous  of 
delivering  the  empire  from  what  he  condemned 
as  a  recent  and  criminal  fuperftition.  The  bishops 
of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  were  removed  by 
exil«  or  death:    the  vigilance  of  the  magiftrat€9 
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]f)revented  the  clergj^  of  Rome  during  fixtcerl  eft  Ah 
inoiiths  frotn  proceeding  t6  jl  htvr  dection;  and  *^^' 
it  was  the  opinidh  of  the  Chriftian^  i  that  thcf 
Emperor  -should  more  patiei;itly  endure  i  Competi- 
tor for  the  purple,  than  a  bishop  in  the  capita  "*; 
Were  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  penetratioii 
/  of  Decius  had  dlfcovtr^fd  pride  under  the  difguife 
of  huiiiility,  or  that  he  coUld  forefee  the  temporal 
ddmiriion  which  might  infenfibiy  arife  from  thcf 
cUiftis  of  fpiritual  authority,  We  might  be  left 
futprifed ,  thatt  he  should  confider  the  fucceffors  of 
St.  Peter  as  the  iiioft  formidable  rivals  to  thofe 
df  Auguftus; 

The  adminiftratiOn  of  Valttian  wa^  diftinguished   Of  Vjile^j 
by  a  levity  and  inconftancjr,  ill-fuited  to  the  gravitj^    ^2««^atti 
of  the  Roman  €enfor.  In  the  firft  part  of  his  reigrij    his  fucc^r- 
he  furpaffed  in  clemency  thofe  princes  who  had   ^'!:V^ijj 
been  fufpected  of  an  attachmetit  to  the  Ghriftian   ILsco; 
faith.  Id  the  laft  three  year^  and  2I  half,  liftehing 
^o  the  idfinuations  of  a  minifldr  addicted  to  the 
fuperftitions  Of  Egypt  i   he  adopted  themaxirbSi 
2ldd  imitated  the  fev^rity,  Of  his  piredeceffor  De- 
cius"*. Tile  acceffiori  of  Gallieiius  j  which  incfeaf- 
cd  the  calamities  of  the   empite,   reftored    peacd 
to  the  church;  add  the  Chriftiaris  obtained  the  free 
cxercife  of  their  religion  4  by  ad  edict  addreffed  td 
the  bishops,  and  conceived  in  fuch  terms  as  feedled 
to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public  character  "*i 
The  ancient  laws ,  without  being  formally  repeal- 
ed ,  were  fuffered  to  fink  into  obliviod ;  and  (ex- 
cepring   only  fome  hoftile  intentions  i^hich  ar* 
attributed  to  thc^  emperor  Aurelian  "^  the  difciplei 
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CHAP,     of  Chrift  paflied  above  forty  years  in   a  ftate   of 

?^^^       prafperity  ,   far   more   dangerous  to  their   virtue 

than  the  fevereft  trials  of  perfecution. 

Paul  of  The  ftory  of  Paul  of  Samofata,  who  filled  the 

Samofau.    Metropolitan  fee  of  Antioch ,  while  the  Eaft  Wa5 

his  man-        ^-  *  . 

hers.  in  the  hands  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  may  ferve 

A.0. 2<o.  j0  illuftrate  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
tiroes.  The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a  fufficient 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  fince  it  was  neither  derived 
Irom  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers ,  nor  acquired 
by  ihe  arts  of  honeft  induftry.  But  Paul  confidered 
the  fcrvice  of  the  church  as  a  very  lucrative  pro- 
fefiion  '**.  His  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  was  venal 
and  rapacious ;  he  extorted  frequent  contributions 
from  the  moft  opulent  of  the  faithful,  and  convert- 
ed to  his  own  ufe  a  confiderable  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  By  hh  pride  and  luxury,  the  Chriftiaa 
religion  was  rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gentiles.  His  council  chamber  and  his  throne,  the 
iplendour  with  which  he  appeared  in  public,  the 
fijppliant  crowd  who  folicited  his  attention,  the 
tnultitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to  which  he 
dictated  his  anfwers  ,  and  the  perpetual  hutry  of 
bufinefs  in  which  he  was  involved,  \vere  circum* 
ftances  much  better  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  a  civil 
'  '  magiftratt  "',  than  to  the  hunpility  of  a  primitive 
bishop.  When  he  harangued  his  people  from  the 
pulpit ,  Paul  affected  the  figurative  ftylc  and  the 
theatrical  geftures  of  an  Afiatic  fophift ,  while  the 
cathedral  refounded  with  the  loudeft  and  moft 
^travagant  acclamations  in  the  praife  of  his  divine 
\«        cloqutncci  Againft  thofe  ^ho  refifti&4  his  power. 
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or  refufcd  to  flatter  his  vanity,  the  prelate  of  chak 
Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid,  and  inexorable;  hut  xvi, 
he  relaxed  the  difciplinc,  and  lavished  the  trea- 
fures ,  of  the  church  on  his  dependent  qlergy ,  who 
vrerc  permitted  to  imitate  Uieir  roafter  in  the  gra-r 
tification  of  every  fenfual  appetite.  For  Paul  in^ 
dulged  hinofelf  very  freely  in  the  pleafures  of  the? 
table,  and  he  had  received  into  the  epifcopal  palace 
two  young  and  beautiful  w6raen ,  as  the  conftant 
companions  of  his  Icifure  moments  ^*'. 

Notwithftanding.  thefe  fcandaJous  vices ,  if  Paul  hc  i$  d«. 
of  Samofata  had  preferved  the  purity  of  the  ortho-    graded 
dox  faith ,    his  reign  over  the    capital    of   Syria    ree*"of  ^^n. 
would  have  ended  only  with  his  life ;    and  had  a    tioch. . 
feafonable   perfecution  intervened  ,    an    effort   of   ^•^•'^T^ 
courage  might  perhaps  have  placed  him  in  the  rank 
of  faints  and  martyrs.  Some  nice  and  fubtle*  errors, 
which  he    imprudcnily   adopted    and  obftiriatel)/^ 
maintained ,    concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity ,    excited  the    zeal  and    indignation   of  the 
caftern  churches  "\    From  Egypt  to  the  Euxme 
fea  ,    the   bishops   were  in  arms  and  in   motion. 
Several   councils  were  held  ,    confutations   were 
published  ,    excommunications  were  pronounced  ^ 
ambiguous  explanations  were  by  turns  accepted 
and  rcfufed,  treaties  were  concluded  and  violated, 
and  .at   length  Paul    of  Samoiata   was  degraded 
from  his  epifcopal  character  ,  by  the  fehtence  of 
feventy  or  ieigbty  bishops,  who  aflembjed  for  that 
purpofe  at  Antioch,  and^who,  without  confulting 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  or   people,    appointed  a 
fucceffpr  by   their  oy^n  j^uthority.    The  raanifeft 
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(;B[APf     irregularity  of  this  proceeding  increafcd  the  num* 
-  ^^'       liers  of  the  difcontentcd  faction ;  and  as  Paul ,  who 
was  no   (Iranger  to  the  arts  of  courts ,    had  in(i^ 
nuated  himfelf  into   the  favour  of  2enobia  ,    he 
maintained  above  fouc  years  the  polTeffion  of  the 
epifcopal  houfc  and  office.  The  victory  of  Aurelian 
changed  the  face  of  the   Eaft,  and  the  two  con- 
tending parties  ,   who  applied  to   each  other  the 
f pithets  Qf  fchifna  and  herefy,   were  cither  com- 
xnanded  or  permitted  to  plead  their  caufe  before 
^he  tribunal  of  the    conqueror.   This  public  and 
very  Angular  trial  affords  a  convincing  proof,  that 
the  exifteqge  ,  the  property ,  the  privileges ,  and 
^he  ipternal  policy ,   of  the  Chriftians  were  ack- 
iio\Yledged,  if  not  by  the  laws,  at  leaft  by  the 
magiftrates  of  the  empire.  As  a  Pagan  and  as  a 
foldier,   it  coiild  fqarccly  be  expected  that  Aure- 
lian should  eqter  into  the  difcuflion ,.  whether  the 
fcntiments  of  P^ul  or  thofe  of  his  adverfaries  were 
mpft  agreeable  to  the  trqe  ftandard  of  the  orthor 
The  fen-     ^ox  faith,    ffis  detern^ination  ,  however  ,    was 
tence  is      jfoundjcd  on  the  general  principles  of  equity   and 
ly^Auw,      reafon.  {le  cpnfidered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as  the 
iian.  moft  ina partial  and  refpectable  judges  fimong  the 

f'.9.^T^  ^hriftians,  aqd  as  foon  as  he  was  inforiped,  that 
they  h^  unanimously  approved  the  feqtence  of 
the  council,  he  acqqiefced  in  their  opinion,  and 
immediately  gave,  prders  that  Paul  should  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal  po(feffions 
y  belonging  to  an  office,   of  which,  in  the  judgment 

of  his  brethren;   hje  had  been  regularly  deprived 
But  w^iie  ^t  applaud  the  juftice ,  wc  should  not 
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overlook  the  policy,  of  Aurclian ;  who  was  defir- 
ous  of  reftorrng  and  cementing  the  dependance  of 
the  provinces  on  the  capital ,  by  every  means 
which  could  bind  the  iaterefl;  or  prejudices  of  any 
part  of  his  fubjects  "'• 

Amidft  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  empire  , 
the  Chriftians  ftill  flourished  in  peace  and  profpe- 
rity ;  and  notwithftanding  a  celebrated  ?era  of 
'martyrs  has  been  deduced  fronrf  the  acceffion  of 
Diocletian  *'*,  the  new  fyftem  of  policy,  intro- 
duced and  maintained  by  the  wifdom  of  that 
prince ,  continued  ,  during  more  than  eighteen 
years  ,  to  breathe  the  mildeft  and  moft  liberal 
ipirit  of  religious  toleration.  The  mind  of  Diocle- 
tian himfelf  was  iefs  adapted  indded  to  fpeculative 
inquiries,  than  to  the  active  labours  of  war  and 
government.  His  prudence  rendercd^im  averfe  to 
afty  great  innovation ,  and  though  his  temper  was 
not  very  fufceptible  of  zeal  or  enthufiafm  ,  he 
always  maintained  an  habitual  regard  for  the  an;n 
cient  deities  of  the  empire.  But  the  leifure  of  the 
two  emprefles,  of  his  wife  Prifca,  and  of  Valeria 
his  daughter,  permitted  them  to  liftcn  with  more 
attention  and  refpect  to  the  truths  of  Chriftianity, 
which  in  every  age  has  acknowledged  its  important 
obligations  to  female  devotion  *'*.  The  principal 
eunuchs,  Lucian  '"  and  Dorotheus,  Gorgonius 
and  Andrew,  who  attended  the  perfon,  poffefled 
the  favour,  and  governed  the  houfehold,  of  Diocle-i 
tian ,  protected  by  their  powerful  influence  the 
faith  which  they  had  embraced.  Their  example 
>yas  imitated  by  many  of  the  moft  confidcrablcT 
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CHAP,  officers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  refpectlvo 
^^'«  flations,  had  the  care  of  the  Imperial  ornaments ^ 
of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture*  ol  the  jewels,  and 
even  of  the  private  treafury  ;*  and,  though  it  might 
fometimes  be  incuipb^nt  on  them  to  accompany 
the  emperor  when  he  facrificed  in  the  temple  "*, 
they  er joyed,  with  their  wives,  their  children^ 
and  their  sJaves ,  the  free  exercife  of  the  Chriftian 
religix)n.  Diocletian  and  bis  coIle;jgucs  frequently 
^  conferred  the  moft  important  offices  on  thofc  per- 
fons,  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  but  who  had  difplayed  abilities 
proper  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  The  bishop; 
held  an  honourable  ranj^  in  their  refpective  pro- 
vinces, and  were  treated  with  diftinction  and  re? 
fpecl ,  not  only  by  the  people ,  but  by  the  magif- 
trat^s  themfelves.  Almoll  in  every  city,  the  ancient 
churches  were  found  infufficient  to  contain  the 
increafing  multitude  of  profelites;  and  in  their 
place  inore  ftately  and  capacious  edifices.  wer6 
erected  for  the  public  worship  of  the  faithfuL  Thcr 
corruption  of  manners  and  principles ,  fo  forcibly 
lamented  by  Eufebius  "^ ,  may  be  confidered,  not 
only  as  a  confequenpe ,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the 
liberty,  which  the  Chriftians  enjoyed  and  abufed 
under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Profperity  had  re- 
laxed the  nerves  of  difcipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and 
malice  ,  prevailed  io  every  congregation.  Th^ 
pre.^byters  afpircd  to  the  cpifcopal  office,  which 
every  day  beci^me  an  object  more  worthy  4i£-their 
ambition.  The  bishop?,  who  contended  with  each 
oijier  for  ^cclefiafticai  pr,e-eminence ,  appealed,  ^y 
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their  conduct  to  claim  a  fecular   and  tyrannical     chaf, 
power  in  the  church  ;  and  the  lively  faith  which       ^^^' 
ftill  diftinguished  the  Chriftians  from  the  Gentiles, 
was  sh^wn  much  lefs  in  their  lives,  than  in  their 
controverfial   writings. 

Notwithftanding  this  feen(iing  fecurity^  an  at-  Progrefsof 
tentive  obferv.er  might  difccrn  fome  fymptoms  f^^g^ftit^J. 
that  threatened  the  church  with  a  more  violent  on  among 
perfecution  than  any  which  she  had  yet  endured. 
The  zeal  and  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Chriftians 
awakened  the  Polytheifts  from  their  fupine  indif- 
ference in  the  caufe  of  thofe  deities,  whom  cuftom 
and  education  had  taught  them  to  revere.  The 
mutual  provocations  of  a  religious  war,  which 
had  already  continued  above  two  hundred  years  , 
cxafperated  the  animofity  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  Pagans  were  incenfed  at  the  ra5bnefs 
of  a  recent  and  obfcure  feet,  which  prefumed  to 
accufe  their  countrymen  of  error,  and  to  devote 
their  anccftors  to  eternal  mifery.  The  habits  of 
juftifying  the  popular  mythology  againfl;  tht  in- 
vectives of  an  implacable  enemy,  produced  in  their 
jninds  fome  fentiments  of  faith  and  reverence  for 
a  fyftem  'which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  con- 
fider  with  the  moft  carelefs  levity.  The  fuperna- 
tural  powers  afTumed  by  the  church  infpired  at 
the  fame  time  terror  and  emulation.  The  followers 
of  the  eftablished  religion  intrenched  themfelves 
behind  a  fimilar  fortification  of  prodigies;  invent- 
ed new  modes  of  facrifice  ,  of  expiation ,  and  of 
initiation  '*' ;  attempted  to  revive  the  credit  of 
their  expiring  oracles  "^i  aiid  liftened  with  eager 
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eHAP.  credulity  to  every  impoftor,  who  flattered  their 
^^**  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders  *".  Both  parties 
feemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles 
which  were  claimed  by  their  advcrfaries  ;  and 
while  they  were  contented  with  afcribing  them 
to  the  arts  of  magic,  and  to  the  po\y;er  of  daemons, 
they  mutually  concurred  in  reftoring  and  eftablish- 
ing  the  reign  of  fuperftition  '".  Philofophy ,  her 
moft  dangerous  enemy  ♦  was  now  convened  into 
her  moft  ufeful  ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy, 
the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even  the  portico  of 
the  Stoics ,  were  almoft  defcrted ,  as  fo  many 
different  fchools  of  fcepticifm  or  impiety  '**  :  and 
many  among  the  Romans  were  defirous  that  the 
writings  of  Cicero  should  be  condemned  and  fup* 
preffed  by  the  authority  of  the  fenate  '*'.  The 
prevailing  feet  of  the  new  Platoniciarfs  judged  it 
prudent  to  connect  themfelves  with  the  priefts, 
'  whom  perhaps  they  defpifed  ,  againft  the  Chrit 
tians ,  whom  they  had  reafon  to  fear.  Thefe  fashi- 
onable philofophers  profecuted  the  defign  of  ex- 
tracting allegorical  wifdom  from  the  fictions  of 
the  Greek  poets  5  inftituted  myfterious  rites  of 
devotion  for  the  ufe  of  their  chofen  difciplcs ;  re- 
commended the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  as 
the  emblems  or  minifters  of  the  Supreme  Deity  , 
and  compofed  againft  the  faith  of  the  gofpel  many 
elaborate  treatifes  ***  ,  which  have  fince  beea 
committed  to  the  flames  by  the  prudence  of  or- 
thodox emperors  '*'.  . 
Maximian  Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and  the  hu- 
rius  puiiTsU  manity  of  Gonftantius  inclined  them  to  prefcrve 
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inviolate  the  maxims  of  toleration,  it  was  foon  chap. 
difcovered  that  their  two  affociatea  ,  Maximian  ^  ^^^* 
and  Galerius,  entertained  the  moft  implacable  aver-  chnftUii 
fion  for  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Chriftians,  *<»^^«»' 
The  minds  of  thofe  princes  had  never  been  en- 
lightened by  fciencej  education  had  never  foftened 
their  temper.  They  owed  their  greatnefs  to  thek 
fwords ,  and  in  their  moft  elevated  fortune  they 
ftili  retained  their  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  foldiers 
and  pcafants.  In  the  general  adminiftration  of  the 
provinces  they  obeyed  the  laws  which  their  bene- 
factor had  eftablisbed ;  but  they  frequently  found 
OGcafions  of  exercifing  within  their  camp  and  pa- 
laces a  fecrct  perfecution  ^**  ,  for  which  the  im- 
prudent zeal  of  the  Chriftians  fometimes  offered 
the  moft  fpecious  pretences.  A  fentence  of  death 
was  executed  upon  Maximilianus  ,  an  African 
youth ,  who  had  been  produced  by  his  own  father 
before  the  magiftrate  as  a  fufficient  and  legal  re- 
cruit ,  but  who  obftitiately  perfifted  in  declaring, 
that  his  confcience  would  not  permit  him  to  em- 
brace the  profeffioti  of  a  foldier  '*^  It  could  fcarcc- 
ly  be  expected  that  any  government  should 
fuffer  ^he  action  of  Marcellus  the  Centurion  to 
pafs  with  impunity.  On  the  day  of  a  public  fefti- 
val,  that  officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  armis, 
and  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with 
a  loud  voice  ,  that  he  would  obey  none  but 
Jefus  Chrift  the  eternal  King,  and  that  he  renoun- 
ced for'ever  the  ufe  of  carnal  weapons,  and  the 
fervice  of  an  idolatrous  mafter.  The  foldiers  ,  as 
foon  as  they  recovered  from  their  aftonishment^ 
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fecured  the  perfon  of  Marcellus.  He  was  examined 
in  the  city  of.  Tingi  by  the  prefident  of  that  part 
of  IVlauritania ;  and  as  he  was  convicted  by  his 
own  confeflion ,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded 
for  the  crime  of  defertion  '*'.  Examples  of  fuch  4 
nature  favour  much  lefs  of  religious  perfecution 
than  of  mar^l  or  even  civil  law :  but  they  ferved 
to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to  juftify 
the  feverity  of  Galerius  ,  who  difmilTed  a  great 
number  of  Chriftian  officers  from  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  to  authorize  the  opinion  ,  that  a  feet 
of  enthufiafts ,  which  ayowed  principles  fo  repug-j 
nant  to  the  public  fafety,  mud  either  remain  ufe-^ 
lefs,  or  would  foon  become  dangerQus,  fi^bjects 
of  the  empire. 

'  After  the  fuccefs  of  the  Perfian  war  had  raifed 
the  hopes  and  the  reputation  of  Galerius,  be  paf- 
fed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  in  the  palace  of 
Nicomedia;  and  the  fate  of  Chriftianity  b^ecame 
the  object  of  their  fecrct  confultations  '*'.  The 
experien/ced  emperor  was  flill  inclined  to  purfue 
caeafures  of  lenity;  and  though  he  readily  con* 
fented  to  exclude  the  Chridians  from  holding  any 
employments  in  the  houfehold  or  the  army,  he 
urged  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the  danger  as  well  as 
cruelty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  thofe  deluded 
fenat-ics.  Galeiius  at  length  extorted  from  him  the 
permiflion  of  fummoning  a  council,  compofed  of 
a  few  perfons  the  mqft  diftinguished  in  the  civil 
and  military  departments  of  the  ftate.  The  import* 
ant  qucftion  was  agitated  in  their  prefcnce,  and 
thofe.  ambitious  courtiers  c^fily  difcerned,  that  it 
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Was  incumbent  on  them  to  fecond,  by  their  clo-  cttAPi 
quence,  the  iroporttinate  violence  of  the  Cpefar.  ^^^ 
It  may  be  prefumed ,  that  they  infided  on  every 
topic  which  might  intereft  the  pride,  the  piety, 
or  the  fears,  of  their  fovereign  in  the  deftruction 
of  Chriftlanity.  Perhaps  they  reprcfented  ,  that 
the  glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of  the  empire 
Was  left  imperfect  ,  as  long  as  an  independent 
people  was  permitted  to  fubfift  and  multiply  in 
the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The  Christians  (it 
might  fpeciously  be  alleged) ,  renouncing  the  ^ds 
and  the  inftitutions  of  Rome^  had  conftituted  a 
diftinct  republic,  which  migfit  yet  be  fupprelTed 
before  it  had  acquired  ^ny  military  force :  but 
which  was  already  governed  by  its  own  laws  aiid 
magiftrates,  was  poITelfed  of  a  public  treafure, 
and  was  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts, 
by  the  frequent  aflemblies  of  the  bishops  ,  ta 
Whofe  decrees  their  numerous  and  opulent  congre^* 
gations  yielded  an  implicit  obedience.  Arguments 
like  thcfe  ,  may  feem  to  have  determined  the 
reluctant  mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new 
fyftem  of  perfecution;   but  though  we  may  fut  , 

pect,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relate ,  the  fecret 
intrigues  of  the  palace  ,  the  private  vieWs  and 
refentr^ents ,  the  jealoufy  of  women  or  eunuchs, 
and  all  thofc  trifling  but  decifive  caufes  which  fo 
often  influence  the  fate  of  empires ,  and  the  coun<> 
fels  of  the  wifeft  monarchs  ***. 

The  pleafure  of  the   emperors  was  at  length   Demojition  ' 
fignified    to   the   Chriftians  ,    who  ,    during   the   °^*^^j^  ^^ 
^ourfe  of  this  melancholy  winter ,  had  expected,  Kicome- 

dia. 
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CHAP.  With  anxidty  ,'  the  rcfult  6i  fo  many  feeret  coti- 
A  D^3o3  f^l^^^'^"^^-  The  twenty-third  flf  February ,  which 
•3d Feb.  coincided  with  thfe  Roman  feftival  of  the  Termi- 
nalia  '*' ,  was  appointed  (  whether  from  accident 
or  defign )  to  fet  bounds  to  the  progrcfs  of  Chrif- 
tfanity.  At  the  eafUeft  dawn  of  day,  the  Praetorian 
praefect  '^*,  accompanied  by  feveral  generals,  tri- 
bunes ,  and  officers  of  the  revenue  ,  repaired  to 
the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia,  whicli  was 
fituated  on  an  eminence  in  the  mod  populous  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were  inftantly 
broke  open  ;  they  rushed  into  the  fanctuary  ; 
and  as  they  fearchcd  in  vain  for  fotfte  vifible  object 
of  worship ,  they  were  obliged  to  content  thera- 
felves  with  committing  to  the  flames  the  volumes 
of  holy  fcripture.  The  minifters  of  Diocletian  were 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards  and 
pioneers^  who  marched  in  order  of  battle ,  and 
were  provided  with  all  the  inflruments  ufed  in 
th^  deftruction  of  fortified  cities.  By  their  inceffant 
Tabour ,  a  facred  edifice ,  which  towered  above 
the  Imperial  palace,  and  had  long  excited  the 
indignation  and  envy  of  the. Gentiles,  was  in  a 
few  hours  levelled  with  the  ground  '^'. 
Thcfirft  The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  perfecution 

edict  a-      ^^as  published  '^*;    and  thou€:h  Diocletian,  flill 

gaiiift  the  /^  -  ^  '  r  i  i        •       i      •  ■  i 

chriffians.    averfc  to   the  effufion  of  blood  ,   had  moderated 
a4th  of       the  fury  of  Galerius  ^  who  propofed  ,  that  every 
.  r«a,.„     ^^^  rcfufing  to  offer  facrifice  ,  should  imncrediately 
be   burnt   alive ,    the  penalties  inflicted    on    the 
obftinacy  of  the  Chriflians  might  be  deemed  fuffi* 
^iently  rigproius  and  effectual.  It  was  enacted,  that 


fikruary. 
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their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,     chap; 
should  be  demolished  to  their  foundations ;    and       xVl 
the  punishment  of  death   was  denounced  againft 
all  who  should  prefume  to  hold  any  fecret  affem.' 
blies  for   the  purpofe  of  religious   worship.  The 
philofophers  ,    who    now  affumed  the  unworthy 
office  of  directing  the  blind  zeal  of  perfecution , 
h.>d  diligently  ftudied  the  nature  and  genius  of  the^ 
Chriftian  religion ;   and  as  they  were  not  ignorant 
that   the   fpeculative   doctrines  of  the  faith  were 
fuppofed   to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  of  the  evangelifts,  and  of  the  apodlesV 
they  moft  probably  fuggefted  the  order ,  that  the 
bishops  and   presbyters  should  deliver   all   their 
facred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates; 
who  were  commanded ,  under  the  fevereft  penal* 
ties ,  to  burn  them  in  a  public  and  folemn  man- 
ner. By  the  fame  edict,  the  property  of  the  church 
was  at  once  confifcated ;  and  the  fevcral  parts  of 
which  it  might  confift  ,   were  cither  fold  to  the 
higheft  bidder  ,   united  to  the  Imperial  domain, 
bellowed  on  the  cities  and  corporations,  or  grant, 
ed  to  the  folicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers.  After 
taking  fuch  effectual  meafures  to  abolish  the  wor* 
ship,   and  to    diffolve    the   government,   of  the  'J 

<3hriftians ,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  fubject  to 
the  mofl:  intolerable  hardships  the  condition  of 
thofe  perverfc  individuals  who  should  flill  reject 
the  religion  of  Nature ,  of  Rome ,  and  of  their 
anceftors.  Perfons  of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared 
incapable  of  holding,  any  honours  or  employ-^ 
ipents;  slaves  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  hope 
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CHAP,  of  freedom,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
Kvi.  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  The 
judges  were  authorized  to  hear  and  to  determine 
every  action  that  was  brought  againft  a  Chriftian. 
But  the  Chriftians  were  not  permitted  to  complaia 
of  any  injury  which  they  themfelves  had  fuffcred; 
and  thus  thofe  unfortunate  fcctaries  were  expofcd 
to  the  feverity,  while  they  Were  excluded  from 
the  benefits ,  of  public  juftice.  This  new  fpecies 
of  martyrdom,  (6  painful  and  lingering,  fo  obfcurc 
and  ignominious,  was,  perhaps,  the  moft  proper 
to  weary  the  conftancy  of  the  faithful  :  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  paflGons  and  intereft  of 
inankind  were  difpofed  on  this  occafion  to  fecond 
the  defigns  of  the  emperors.  But  the  policy  of  a 
welUordered  government  muft  fometimes  have 
interpofed  in  behalf  of  the  oppreffed  Chriftians; 
nor  was  it  poflible  for  the  Roman  princes  entirely 
to  remove  the  apprehenfion  of  punishment,  or  to 
coniiive  at  every  act  of  fraud  and  violence ,  with- 
out expofing  their  own  authority  and  the  reft  of 
.  their  fubjects  to  the  inoft  alarming  datigers  '". 
ical  and  This  edict  was  fcarcely  exhibited  to  the  public 
punish-  view,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  place  of  Nicome- 
ci"fti^.*  ^^^»  before  it  Was  torn  down  by  the  hands  of  a 
Chriftian,  who  expreffcd,  at  the  fame  time,  by^ 
the  bittereft  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well  as 
abhorrence  for  fuch  impious  and  tyrannical  go- 
vernors. His  offence  ,  according'  to  the  mildeft 
laws ,  amounted  to  treafon ,  and  deferved  death. 
And  if  it,  be  true  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  rank 
and  education^    thofe  circumftances  could  ferve 

only 
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only  to  aggravate  Iiis  guilt.  He  was  burnt,  5r  iukh 
rather  roafted ,  by  a  slow  firfc ;  and  his  execution-  *^** 
ers ,  zealous  to  revenge  the  perfonal  infult  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exiiaufted  every* 
refinenaeht  of  cruelty,  "Without  being  able  to  fub* 
due  his  patience,  6r  to  alter  ttie  fteadjrand  infus- 
ing fmile  which  in  his  dying  agonies  he  ftill  pre-« 
ferved  in  his  countenance.  The  Chriftians.  though 
they  confeffed  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  ftrict- 
ly  conformable  id  the  laws  of  prudence ,  admired 
the  divine  fervour  of  his  zeal ;  arid  the  excefliVd 
commendations  Which  they  lavished  on  the  menip- 
ry  of  their  hero  and  martyr,  contributed  to  fix  a 
deep  impreffion  of  terrdr  and  hatred  in  the  mind 
of  Diocletian  ''*.  • 

His  fearSi  \<rer^  food  alaraled  by  the  vitvt  of  Hie  ttiii 
a  danger  from  >^hich  he  verj^  narrowly  efcaped.    ^J^ 
Within  fifteen  days  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,.  and    imputed  t<K 
even  thel  bedchamber  of  Diocletian ,  were  twice   ^?^J|.^"^ 
in   flames  ;    and  though    both   times   they  wfere 
extinguished  without  any  material  damage,    the 
fingular  repetition  df  the  fire  Was  juftly  confidered 
as  ail  evident  proof  that  it  had  not  been  the  effect 
of  chance  or  negligence.  The  fufpicion  naturally 
fell  on  the  Chriffians;  and  it  was  fuggffted,  ^itH 
fome  degree  of  prbbibility ,    that  tbofe  defperatc 
fanatics,  provoked  by  their  prefent  fufferingSj  and 
apprehenfive  of  impending  calamities ,  had  entered 
into  a  corifpiracy  \rith  their  faitliful  brethren ,  thcf 
eunuchs  of  the  palac^ ,  againft  the  lives  of  tSV0 
emperors ,   whom  they  detefted  as  the  irreconcile-^ 
able  enemies  of  the  church  of  God*  Jealoufy  and 
VoL  IL  '  B  b 
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refentroent  prevailed  in  every  breaft,  but  efpecially^ 
in  that  of  Diocletian.  A  great  number  of  perfons, 
diftingui.shed  either  by  the  offices  which  they  had 
filled ,  or  by  the  favour  which  they  had  enjoyed^ 
were  thrown  into  prifon.  Every  mode  of  torture 
was  put  in  practice,  and  the  court,  as  well  as  city, 
was  polluted  with  imany  bloody  executions'".  But 
as  it  was  found  impoflible  to  extort  any  difcovery 
of  this  myfterious  tranlaction ,  it  feems  incumbent 
6n  us  either  to  prefiime  the  innocence ,  or  to  ad- 
mire the  refolution ,  of  the  fuiFerers.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Galerius  haftily  withdrew  himfelf  from 
Nicomedia  ,  declaring  ,  that  if  he  delayed  his 
departure  firom  that  devoted  palace,  he  should  fall 
a  facrifice  to  the'rage  of  the  Chriftians.  The  etcle* 
fiaftical  hiftorians ,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  a 
partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  perfecu- 
tion ,  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  accoufit  for  the  fears 
and  dangers  of  the  emperors.  Two  of  thefc  wri- 
ters, a  Prince  and  a  Rhetorician,  \vere  eye-witnef- 
fes  of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.  The  one  afcribes.  it 
to  lightning,  and  the  divine  wrath;  the  other 
affirms ,  that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Ga* 
lerius  himfelf  ''\ 

As  the  e^ict  againft  the  Chriftians  Was  defigned 
^for  a  general  law  of  the  whole  empire,  and  as 
Diocletian  and  Galerius ,  though  they  might  not 
wait,  for  the  confent,  were  affured  of  the  concur^ 
rence ,  of  the  weftern  princes ,  it  would  appear 
more  confonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy  ,  that  the 
governors  of  all  the  provinces  should  have  received 
fecret  inftructioni  to  publish,  on^  one  and  the  lame 
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day,  this'declaraltion  of  war  ^Vlthia  their  refpectivd  ohap^ 
depaiUnents.  It  was  at  leaft  to  be  expected ,  thafi  ^^^ 
the  convenience  of  the  public  highways  and  efta-r 
blished  pofts  Would  have  enabled  the  emperors  to 
tranfmit  their  orders  with  the  utmoft  difpatch 
from  the  palace*  of  Nicortiedia  to  the  extremities 
of  the  Roman  world;  and  that  they  would  not 
have  fufFercd  fifty  days  to  elapfe ,  before  the  edict 
was  published  in  Syria  ^  and  near  four  months 
before  it  Was  fignified  to  the  dities  of  Africa  '^'4 
This  delay  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautious 
temper  of  Diocletian,  who  had  yielded  a  reluctant 
confent  to  ^the  meafures  of  perfecution ,  and  who 
Was  defirous  of  tidying  the  experiment  under  his 
more  immediate  eye,  before  he  gave  way  to  the 
diforders  and  difcontent  which  it  muft  inevitably 
©ccafion  ift  the  diflant  provinces.  At  firft,  indeed^ 
the  magiftrates  were  reftrained  from  the  cfFufiort 
of  blood;  but  the  ufe  of  every  other  feverity  was 
permitted  and  even  recommended  to  their  zeal  j 
nor  could  the  Chriftians,  though  they  cheerfully 
refigned  the  ornaments  of  their  churches ,  refolvd 
to  interrupt  their  religious  affemblies,  or  to  delivef 
their  facred  books  to  the  flatties.  The  piousJ  ob* 
ftinacy  of  Felix,  ail  African  bishop,  appears  to  . 
have  embarralTed  the  fubordinate  miniftcrs  of  the 
government.  The  curator  of  his  city  fent  him  in 
chains  to  the  proconfuL  The  procoriful  tranfmitted 
him  to  the  Praetorian  praefect  of  Italy ;  and  Felix, 
who  difdained  even  to  give  an  cvafive  anfWer^ 
was  at  length  beheaded  at  Venufia,  in  Lucania^ 
a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferre4 

Bba 
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CHAP,  fame  '*'.  This  precedent,  and  perhaps  fome  Im- 
*^'*  perial  rcfcript ,  which  was  iffued  in  confeqfuence 
of  it  ,  appeared  to  authorize  the  governors  of 
provinces,  in  punishing  with  death  the  refufal  of 
the  Chriftians  to  deliver  up  their  facred  books. 
There  were  undoubtedly  many  perfons  who  em- 
braced this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  crown 
of  martyrdom ;  but  there  were  likeWife  too  many 
Vho  purchafed  an  ignominious  life,  by  difcdvering 
and  betraying  the  holy  fcrlpture  into  the  hands  of 
infidels.  A  great  number  even  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  acquired ,  by  this  criminal  Compliance  ^ 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Traditors  i,  and  their 
offence  was  productive  of  much  prefent  fcandal, 
and  of  much  future  difcord  ,  in  the  Africaa 
Church  ''\ 
toettioiiti-  The  copies,  as  well  as  the  verfions  of  fcripture, 
wefe  already  fo  multiplied  in  the  empird  ,  that 
the  moft  fevere  inquifition  could  ho  longer  bd 
attended  with  any  fatal  confequences  ;  and  even 
the  facrifice  of  thofc  volumes,  which  j  in  every 
congregation,  were  preferved  for  public  ufe,  re* 
quired  the  cbnfent  of  fdme  treacherous  and  un- 
worthy Chriftians.  But  the  ruin  of  the  churches 
was  eafily  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  govern-' 
ment,  and  by  the  labour  of  the  Pagans.  In  fome 
provinces  ,  however ,  the  magiftrates  Contented 
them felves  with  shutting  up  the  places  of  religious 
worship;  In  others ,  they  more  literally  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  edict ;  and  after  taking  away, 
the  doors,  the  benches ,  and  the  pulpit,  which  they 
buriitj  as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they  completely 
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demolished  tlffe  remainder  of  the  edifice  "*;  It  i$  chap, 
perhaps  to  this  melancholy  occafipn  ,  that  we  ^^^^ 
should  apply  a  very  remarkable  ftory,  which  is 
related  with  fo  many  circumftances  of  variety  and 
improbability ,  that  it  ferves  rather  to  excite  than 
to  fatisly  our  curiofity.  In  a  fmall  town  in  Phry- 
gia ,  of  whofe  name  as  well  as  fituation  we  are 
left  ignorant,  it  should  feem,  that  t&e  magiftrates 
^nd  the  body  of  the  people  had  embraced  the 
Chriftiian  faith  ;  2^nd  as  fome  refiflance  might  be 
apprehended ' to  the  execution  of  the  edict,  the 
governor  of  the  province  was  fupported  by  a  nu- 
merous detachment  of  legionaries.  On  their  ap^ 
proach  the  citizens  threw  themfelves  into  the  church, 
with  the  refoliition  either  of  defending  by  arms  / 
that  facred  edifice  ,  or  of  perishing  in  its  ruins. 
They  indignantly  rejected  the^  notice  and  permif- 
fion  which  was  given  them  ,  to  retire  ,  till  the 
foldiers ,  provoked  by  their  obftinate  rcfufal ,  fet 
fire  to  the  building  on  all  fides,  and  confumed, 
by  this  extraordinary  kind  of  martyrdom,  a  gread 
number  of  Phrygians  ,  with  their  wives  and  chil* 
dren  ''\ 

Some  slight  difturbances  ,'  though  they  were  Subfc. 
fuppreffed  almoO;  as  footi  as  excited ,  in  Syria  and  ^^'^^  *• 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia ,  afforded  the  enemies  of 
the  church  a  very  plaufible  occafion  to  infinuate  , 
that  tbofe  troubles  had' been  fecretly  fomented  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
forgotten  their  oftentatious  profeffions  of  paffive 
and  unlimited  obedience  '**.  The  refentment,  or 
'  the  fears ,   of  Diopl?tian ,    at  length   tranfported 
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(9HiP»  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  which  he 
*V*^  had  hitherto  prefcrved  ,  and  he  declared  ,  ih  si 
feries  of  cruel  ediqts ,  his  intention  of  aboli.^^hing 
the  Chriftian  name.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  edicts  , 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  v^ere  directed  to 
apprehend  all  perfons  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order; 
and  the  prifons,  deftined  for  the  viltft  criminals^ 
V^ere  foon  jBUed  with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  pres-* 
byter3 ,  deacons  ,  readers  ,  and  exorcifts.  By  a 
fecpnd  edict ,  the  magiftrates  were  commanded  to 
employ  every  method  of  fpverity,  which  might 
reclaim  them  from  their  odious  fuperftition ,  and 
oblige  them  tq  return  to  the  eftablished  worship 
of  the  gods.  This  rigorpus  order  was  extended, 
by  a  fubfequent  edict  ,  to  the  whole  body  of 
CJhriftians ,  >yho  were  expofed  to  a  violent  and 
general  perfecution  •*',  Inftead  of  thofe  falutary 
reftraints,  which  had  required  the  direct  and  fo^ 
Jemn  teftimony  of  an  accufer,  it  became  the  duty 
9$  well  as  the  intereft  of  the  Imperial  officers ,  to 
fjifcover,  to  purfue,  and  to  torment,  the  moft 
obnoxious  among  the  faithful,  Heavy  penalties 
were  denounced  againft  all  who  should  prefume 
to  fave  a  profcribed  fectary  from  the  juft  indigna- 
tion of  the  gods  ,  and  pf  the  emperors.  Yet , 
not^Y^ithftanding  the  fevcrity  of  this  law,  the  vir-r 
tuops  courage  of  many  of  the  Pagans,  in  cioncealT 
ing  their  friends  or  rf}atipns,  affords  an  honour* 
able  proof,  that  the  rage  of  fuperftition  had  not 
extinguished  in  their  ininds  the  fipntimeats  of  nature 
^^d  huna^nity  '**. 
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Diocredan  had  no  fooncr  published  his  edicts 
againft  the  Chriflians ,  than  ,  as  if  he  had  been 
defirous  of  committing  to  other  hands  the  work 
of  perfecution,  he  divefted  himfelf  of  the  Imperial 
purple.  The  character  and  fituation  of  [his  col- 
leagues and  fucceflbrs  fometime^  urged  them  to  cm 
force,  aod  fometiraes  inclined  them  to  fufpend^^ 
the  execution  of  thefc  rigorous  laws ;  nor  can  we 
acquire  a  juft  and  diftinct  idea  of  this  important 
period  of  ecclcfiaftical  biftory,  unlefs  we  feparately 
confider  the  Rate  of  Chriftianity ,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  during  the  (pace  of  ten  years, 
which  elapfed  between  the  firft  edicts  of  Dioclp^ 
tian,  and  the  final  peace  of  the  church, 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Conftantiu* 
was  averfe  to  the  pppreflion  of  any  part  of  his 
fubject$«  The  principal  offices  of  his  palace  were 
exercifed  by  Chriftians.  He  loved  their  perfons, 
fefteem,ed  their  fidelity  ,  and  entertained  not  any 
dislike  to  their  religious  principles.  But  as  long  as 
Conftantiqs  remained  in  the  fuboidinate  Ration  oi 
Caefar,  it  was  not  in  his  power  openly  to  reject 
the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  or  to  difobey  the  com- 
imands  of  Maximian.  His  authority  contributed , 
however  ,  to  alleviate  the  fufferings  which  he 
pitied  and  abhorred.  He  confented,  with  relucts 
ance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  churches;  but  he  ven-t 
tured  to  protect  the  Chriftians  themfelves  from^^ 
the  fury  of  the  populace ,  and  from  the  rigour  of 
the  laws.  The  provinces  of  Gaul  (under  which 
we  may  probably  include  thofe  of  Britain )  were 
indebted  for  the  fingulai:  tranquillity  which  thev* 
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PH  AP,  enjbyed,  to  the  gentle  interpofition  of  their  fovcrr 
IfVJt  iBign  "'.  But  Datianus,  the  prefident  or  governor 
pf  Spain,  actuated  either  by  zeal  or  policy «  chofe 
rat|ier  to  execute  the  public  edicts  of  the  emperors, 
th^n  to  underftand  the  fecret  intentions  of  Conr 
Aantius ;  and  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted ,  that  his 
provincial  adminiAration  was  ftained  with  .the 
blood  of  a  few  martyrs  -  *.  The  elevation  of  Conftan* 
tins  to  the  fupreme  and  independent  dignity  of 
.  Auguilus,  gave  a  free  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  his 
virtues  ,  and  the  shortnefs  of  his  reign  did  no^ 
prevent  him  from  eftablishing  a  fyfteifi  of  tolera? 
tion ,  of  which  he  left  the  precept  and  the  exam? 
pie  to  his  fon  Conftantine.  His  fortunate  fon,  from 
the  firft  moment  of  his  accei&dn,  declaring  hirofelf 
the  protector  of  the  church  ,  at  length  deferved 
the  appellation  of  the  iirft  emperor,  >yho  publicly 
profeffed  and  eflablis]bed  the  Chriftiian  religion.  The 
motives  of  his  converfion ,  as  they  may  variously 
be  deduced  from  bpnevolence,  from  policy,  from 
conviction ,  or  from  remorfe ;  and  the  progrefs  of 
the  revolution  ,  which  ,  under  his  poAyerful  in* 
fluency,  and  that  of  his  fons,  rendered  Chriftianity 
the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  will 
form  a  very  intercfting  and  important  chapter  in 
the  third  volume  of  this  hiftory.  At  prefent  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  obferve  ,  that  eyery  victory  of 
Conftantine  was  productive  of  fome  rejief  or  be? 
nefit  to  the  church. 
Africa,  io.  The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced 
dcrMaxxnii-  3  short  but  violcnt  pcrfecution.  The  rigorous  edicts 
severus;     pf  Dipclctian  Vftt^  flriptly  and  cheerfully  exeputed 
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by  his  affociate  Maximian,  who  had  long  hated 
the  Chriftians  ,  and  who  delighted  .in  acts  of 
bloo4  and  violence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  firft 
year  of  the  perfecution ,  the  two  emperors  met  at 
Rome  to  celebrate  their  triumph;  feveral  oppref- 
five  laws  appeiNf'ftto  have  iffued  from  their  fecret 
confultations,  and  the  diligence  of  the  magiftrates 
was  animated  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereigns. 
After  Diocletian  had  diverted  himfelf  of  the  pur* 
pie,  Italy  and  Africa  were  adminiftered  under  the 
pame  of  Severus  ,  and  were*  expofcd  ,  without 
defence,  to  the  implacable  refipntment  of  his  mailer 
Galerius.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Rome ,  Adauc- 
tus  deferves  the  notice  of  pofterity.  He  was  of  a 
noble  family  in  Italy,  and  had  raifed  himfelf, 
through  the  fucceflive  honours  of  the  palace  ,  to 
the  important  oflBcc  of  treafurer  of  the  private  de* 
mefnes.  Adauctus  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being 
the  only  perfon  of  rank  and  diftinction  who  ap- 
pears to  have  fuffered  death  ,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  general  perfecution  '". 

The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  reftored  trndw 
peace  to  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and  the  ^^^^^^^ 
fame  tyrant  who  ppprefled  every  other  clafs  of  his 
fubjccts,  shewed  himfelf  juft,  humane,  and  even 
partial,  towards  the  aflfiicted  Chriftians.  He  de- 
pended on  their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  very 
naturally  prefumed ,  that  the  injuries  which  they 
had  fuffered  ,  and  the  dangers  which  they  ftill 
apprehendecj  from  his  moft  inveterate  enemy  , 
would  fecure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  already  confi- 
derable  by  their  numbers  and  opulence  "'.    Even 
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CKAP«  the  conduct  of  Maxentius  towards  the  bishops 
^vit  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
proof  of  his  toleration  ,  fmce  it  is  probable  that 
the  moft  orthodox  princes  would  adopt  the  fame 
meafures  with  regard  to  their  eftablished  clergy. 
Marcellus,  the  former  of  chofe  pnH^les,  had  thrown 
the  capital  into  confufion ,  by  the  fevere  penance 
which  he  impofed  on  a  great  number  of  Chriftians» 
who ,  during  the  late  perfecution ,  had  renounced 
or  diflembled  their  religion.  The  rage  of  faction 
broke  out  in  frequ^t  and  violent  feditions;  the 
blood  of  the  faithful  was  shed  by  each  other  s 
hands,  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whofe  prudence 
feems  to  have  been  lefs  eminent  than  his  zeal, 
was  found  to  be  the  only  meafure  capable  of  re- 
ftoring  peace  to  the  di(^racted  church  of  Rome  '**• 
The  behaviour  of  Menfurius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
appears  to  have  been  ftill  more  reprehenfible,  A 
deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a  libel  againfl: 
the. emperor.  The  offender  took  reftige  iti  the  epi- 
fcopal  palace ;  and  though  it  was  fomewhat  early 
to  advance  any  claims  of  ecclefiaftical  immunities, 
the  bishop  refufed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  officers 
of  juftice.  For  this  treafonable  refiftance ,  Menfu* 
rius  was  fummoned  to  court ,  and  inftead  of  re-i 
ceiving  a  legal  fentence  of  death  or  banishment, 
he  was  permitted  ,  after  a  short  examination ,  to 
return  to  his  diocefe  '^^.  Such  was  the  happy  cbn^ 
dition  of  the  Chriftian  fubjects  of  Maxentius,  that 
whenever  they  were  defirous  of  procuring  for 
their  own  ufe  any  bodies  of  martyrs ,  they  'were 
Qbiigpd  to  purchaf(^  th^m  |ron^  the  aiQ{);  diftant 
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provinces  of  the  Eaft.  A  ftory  is  related  of  Aglae,  chap^ 
a  Roman  lady,  defcended  from  a  confular  family,  ^^** 
and  poffcffcd  of  fo  ample  an  eftate,  that  it  rc-f 
quired  the  management  of  feventy-three  ftewards. 
Among  thefe,  Boniface  was  the  favourite  of  his 
mi(lre{s;  and  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with  devotion, 
it  is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share  her 
bed.  Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious 
defire  of  obtaining  fbme  facred  relics  from  the 
Eaft.  She  intrufted  Boniface  with  a  confiderable 
fum  of  gold  ,  and  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics ; 
and  her  lover ,  attended  by  twelve  horfennen  and 
three  covered  chariots,  undertook  a  remote  piU 
grimage,  as  far  as  Tarfus  in  Cilicia  "'. 

The  fanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  firft  and  cum^ani 
principal  author  of  the  perfecution,  was  formidable  the  i^aft, 
to  thofe  Chriftians ,    whom  their  misfortunes  had   ""f **  ^*' 

Icrius  an* 

plkced  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions ;  and  it  Maximu 
may  fairly  be  prefumed ,  that  many  perfons  of  a  *"» 
middle  rank,  who  were  not  confined  by  the  chains 
either  of  wealth  or  of  poverty  ,  very  frequently 
dcferted  their  native  country,  and  fought  a  refuge 
in  the  milder  climate  of  the  Weft.  As  long  as  ho 
commanded  only  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Illy* 
ricum,  he  pould  with  difficulty  either  find  as 
make  a  confiderable  number  of  martyrs,  in  a  war^ 
like  country ,  which  had  entertained  the  mJffion* 
aries  of  the  gofpel  with  more  coldnefs  and  re<» 
luctance  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire  "*. 
But  when  Galerius  had  obtained  the  fupremc  power 
and  the  government  of  the  Eaft  ,  he  indulged  in 
their  fulleft  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty ,  not  only 
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CHAP,    in  the  provinces  of  Thrace,    and  Afia ,    which 

*^'      acknowledged  his  immediate  jurifdiction  ;   but  in 

thofe of  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Egypt,  where  Max- 

imin  gratified   his  own  inclination ,    by  yielding 

a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  (lern  commands  of  his 

benefactor   "'.    The  frequent  difappointments  of 

his  ambitious  views,  the  experience  of  fix  years  of 

perfecution  ,  and  the  ialutary  reflections  which  a 

lingering  and  painful  diflemper  fuggefled  to  the 

mind  of  Galerius  ,   at  length  convinced  him  that 

the  mofl  violent  efforts  of  defpotifm  are  infuffi- 

cient  to  extirpate  a  whqlb  people,  or  to  fubdue 

their  religious  prejudices.  Defirous  of  repairing  the 

mifchief  that  he  had  occafioned,  he  published  in 

his  own  name,   and  in  thofe  of  Licinius  and  Con-r 

ftantine,  a  general  edict ,  which,  after  a  pompous 

recital   o^  the  Imperial  titles,    proceeded  in   the 

-    following  manner: 

Galerius         «  Amoug^  the  important  cares  which  have  oc* 

publishes     ^  cupied  our  mind  for  the  utility  and  prefervation 

an  edict  of  -*  -  .  •  ,   ^         ,     '^ 

toUration.  »  of  the  empire  ,  it  was  our  intention  to  correct 
,5  and  re-eflablish  all  thijgs  according  to  the  an- 
yy  cient  laws  and  public  difcipline  of  the  Romans, 
5,  We  were  particularly  defirous  of  reclaiming, 
„  into  the  way  of  reafon  and  nature ,  the  deluded 
35  Ghriflians,  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and 
33  ceremonies  inftituted  by  their  fathers ;  and  pre- 
S3  fumptuously  defpifing  the  practice  of  antiquity^ 
yy  had  invented  extravagant  laws  and  opinions 
33  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy  ,  and 
,5  had  collected  a  various  fociety  from  the  differ- 
^      ^  eot  provinces  pf  our  empire.  The  edicts  which 
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55  wc  have  publishqtf  to  enforce  the  worship  of    chap. 

to  the  gods,  having  expofcd  many  of  the  Chriftians      ^^^* 

55  to  danger  and  diftrcfs  ,   many  having  fuffered 

to  death,  and  many  more,  who  ftill  perfift  in  their 

to  impious  folly ,  beiiig  left  deftitute  of  any  publid 

to  exercife  of  religion ,  we  are  difpofed  to  extend 

to  to  thofe  unhappy  men  the  effects  of  our  Wonted 

to  clemency.  We  periliit  them  therefore  freely  to 

to  profefs  their  private  opinions  ,  and  td  aflemble 

to  in  their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molefta<< 

to  tion ,  provided  always  that  they  prefervc  a  due 

to  refpecc  to  the  eftablished  laws  and  government. 

to  By  another  refcript  we  shall  fignify  our  inten- 

to  tions  to  the  judges  and  magiftrates  ;    and  vtt « 

to  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Chrif* 

to  tians   to    offer  up   their   prayers   to  the   deity 

to  whom  they  adore,  for  our  fafety  and  profperity, 

to  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic  '^*.  " 

It  i»  not  ufually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and 

manifeftos  ,    that  we  should  fearch  for  the  real 

character  or  the  fecret  motives  of  princes ;  but  as 

thefe  were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor ,  his  fi- 

tuation  ,  perhaps ,   may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge 

of  his  fincerity. 

When  Galerius  fubfcribed  this  edict  bf  tolera-  Peace  if 
tion  ,  he  was  well  affured  thdt  Licinius  would  ^*  «hurcb; 
readily  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor ,  and  that  any  meafufes  in  favour 
of  the  Chriftians  ^  would  obtain  the  approbation 
of  Conftantinc.  But  the  emperor  would  not  ven* 
ture  tp  infert  in  the  preamble  the  name  of  Max* 
imin,  whofe  confent  was  of  the  g^eateft  importance^ 
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and  vrho  fucceeded  a  few  dnys  afterwards  to  the 
provinces  of  Afia.  In  the  firft  fix  months ,  how- 
ever, of  his  new  reign,  Maximin  affected  to  adopt 
the  prudent  counfels  ofhispredeceflbr;  and  though 
he  never  condcfccnded  to  fecure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  church  by  a  public  edict  ,  Sabinus  ,  his 
Praetorian  prsefect,  addreffed  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  governors  and  magiftrates  of  the  provinces  , 
expatiating  on  the  Imperial  clemency ,  acknowledge 
ing  the  invincible  obilinacy  of  the  Ghrillians,  and 
directing  the  officers  of  jufticc  to  ceafe  their  inef* 
fectual  profecutions,  and  to  connive  at  the  fecret 
aflemblies  of  thofe  enthufiafts.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  orders,  great  numbers  of  Chriftians  were 
releafed  from  prifon ,  or  delivered  from  the  mines* 
The  confeflbrs,  finging  hymns  of  triumph,  return- 
ed into  their  owii  countries ;  and  thofe  who  bad 
yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tempeft  ,  folicited 
with  tears  of  repentance  their  re-admiflion  intathe 
bofom  of  the  church  ''^ 

But  this  treacherous  calm  was  df  short  duration, 
nor  c6uld  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft  place  any 
confidence  in  the  character  of  their  fovereign* 
Cruelty  and  fuperftition  were  the  ruling  paffi6ns 
of  the  foul  of  Maxitniti.  The  former  fuggcfted 
the  means ,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects ,  of 
perfecution.  The  emperor  was  devoted  to  the 
MTorship  of  the  gods ,  to  the  ^ftudy  of  magic ,  and 
to  the  belief  of  oracles.  The  prophets  or  philofo« 
phers,  whom  he  revered  as  the  favourites  of  hea« 
ven,  were  frequently  raifed  to  the  government  of 
provinces,  and  admitted  into  his  moft  fecret  coun* 
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cils.  They  cafily  convinced  him  ,  that  the  Chrif-  tuAv; 
tians  had  been  indebted  for  their  victories  to  their  *^^ 
regular  difcipline ,  and  that  the  weaknefs  of  poly** 
theifm  had  principally  flowed  from  a  Want  of  union 
and  fubordination  among  the  minifters  of  religion. 
A  fyftcm  of  government  was  therefore  inftituted, 
which  was  evidently  copied  from  the  policy  of 
the  church.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
the  temples  were  repaired  and  beautified  by  the 
order  of  Maximin  ;  and  the  officiating  priefts  of 
the  various  deities  were  fubjected  to  the  authority 
of  a  fuperior  pontiff,  deftined  to  oppofe  the  bi-^^ 
shop,  and  to  promote  the  caufc  of  paganifm.  Thefe 
pontiffs  acknowledged,  in  their  turn,  the  fupreme 
jurifdiction  of  the  metropolitans  or  high-priefts  of 
the  province  ,  who  actc^d  as  the  immediate  vice- 
gerents of  the  emperor  himfelf,  A  white  robe  was 
the  enfign  of  their  dignity;  and  thefe  new  prelates 
were  carefully  felected  from  the  moft  noble  and 
opulent  families.  By  the  influence  of  thp  magi& 
trates ,  and  of  the  facerdotal  order ,  a  great  num«> 
ber  of  dutiful  addreffes  were  obtained,  particularly 
from  the  cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tyre^ 
which  artfully  reprefented  the  well-known  inten* 
tions  of  the  court  as  the  general  fenfe  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  folicited  the  emperor  to  confult  the  laws  of 
juftice  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency  ;^ 
cxpreffed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
humbly  prayed  that  thofe  impious  fectaries  might 
at  lead  be  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  re- 
fpective  territories.  The  anfwer  of  Maximin  to 
the,  addrels  which  he  obtained  from  the  citizens  o| 
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<;  H  A  p«  *  Tyre  is  ftill  extant.  He  praifes  their  zeal  and  d<*- 
*^^  votibn  in  terms  of  the  higheft  fatisfaction ,  defcants 
on  the  obftinate  impiety  of  the  Chriftians  ,  and 
betrays ,  by  the  readinefs  With  which  he  confentd 
to  their  banishment  ,  that  he  confidered  faimfelC 
as  receiving,  rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obliga-^ 
tion.  The  priefts  as  well  as  the  magiflrates  were 
empovrered  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  edicts, 
which  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs;  and 
though  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  avoid  the 
effufion  of  blood,  the  moft  cruel  and  ignrominious 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory  Chrif* 
tians  '^*. 

Ei»d6fthe       The  Afiatid  Chriftians  had  every  thing  tb  dread 

ofllf^"*^*  from  the  feverity  of  a  bigotted  monarch,  who 
prepared  his  meafures  of  violence  with  fuch  deli- 
oerate  policy^  But  a  few  months  had  fcarcely 
elapfed^  before  the  edicts  published  by  the  two 
Wcftern  emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  fufpend  the 
profecution  of  his  defigns:  the  civil  war  which* 
he  fo  rashly  undertook  againft  Licinius  employed 
all  his  attention  ;  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Max- 
imin foon  delivered  the  church  from  the  laft  and 
mofk  implacable  of  her  enemies  ''^ 

Probable         In  this  general  view  of  the  perfecution  ,  which 


thefuffier-    ^^^  ^^^  authorized  by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian^ 


account  of 
thefuffer- 

ingsofthe    I  have  purpofely   refrained   from  defcribing  the 
jnartyrs      particular  fufferinc^s  arid  deaths  of  the  Cfariftian 

and  can-       "^  ^  ,  r  i  i  r  t        r 

feffors,       martyrs.  It  would  nave  been  an  eafy  task ,  from 

the  hiftorjr  of  Eufebius ,  from  the  declamations  of 

Lactantius ,    and  from  the  moft  ancient  acts ,  to 

^  collect  a  long  fcrjies  of  horrid  and  difgufif ul  pic^ 

tures. 
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res,  and  to. fill  many  pages  with  racks  and  fcour^    CJHAI** 
ges,   with   iron  hooks  j   and  red  hot  bedi,    and      ^^^* 
with   all   the   variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and 
fteel ,  favage  beads  and  more  lavage  executioners^ 
could  inflict  on  the  human  body.   Thefe  melan- 
choly fcenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  o^ 
yifiQns  and  miracles  deftiiied  eitlier  to  delay  thct 
death ,    t6  celebrate  the  triumph ,  or  to  difcovet^ 
the  relics ,  of  thofc  fcandnized  faints  who  foffered 
for  the  name  of  Chrift.  But  1  cannot  determine 
what  1  ought  to  tranfcribe ,  till  I  am  fatisficd  hoW 
much  I  ought  to  believe;  The  graveft*  of  the  ^ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftorians,  Eufebius  himfelf,  indirectly 
confeffes  j  that  lie  has  related  whatever  might  re- 
dound to  the  glory^  and  thait  he  has  fuppreffed  all 
that  could  tdirtd  to  the  difgraccf ,  of  religion  "^*** 
Sudh  an  acknowledgment  will  naturally  excite  i 
fufpicion  that  a  writer  Who  has  fo  openly  violii^ 
tcd,/dnc  .of  L the  fundamental  laws  of  hiftbry,  ha& 
tiot  paid  a.verry  ftrict  regard  to  the  obiervance  ct 
the  other:  2tnd  the  fufpicion  >;^ill  derive  additidnat 
credit  from  the  character  of  Eufebius ,  which  wa$ 
lefe  tinctured  ,with  credulity,^  arid  more  practifed 
in  the  arts  of  cdurts ,  than  that  of  almoft  any  ci 
his  f  QUtemporairies;;  On  fonieipairticalar  occafions; 
whein.  the  magiftrates  Were   ex^fpttated  by  fem^d 
pcrfanalmbtivcs  of  intereft  or  refentflient ,  wheii- 
tiie;teavl  of  the  martyrs  urged  them  to  forget  thtf 
tule^  of  prudence^  and  perhaps  of  decency,  toovcr^ 
<tita  the  altars  5  to  pdur  out  ifiiprecatiois^  agairiH 
the: artipcrors ,  or  tO  ilrifce  the  Judge. aS  he  fat  ort^ 
l{is  tfibunal,  it  may  be  ^pr^fumedth^t' every  mod4 
Vol*  IL  '  '  G  c 
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CHAP.  >f  torture,    which  cruelty  could  invent   or  con- 

XVi  • 

ftancy  could  endure ,  was  cxhaufted  on  thofe  de- 
Voted  victims  *'*.  Two  circumftances ,  however, 
have  been  unwarily  mentioned,  which  infinuate 
that  the  general' treatment  of  the  Chiiillans,  who 
had  been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  juftice , 
was  Icfs  intolerable  than  it  is  ufually  imagined  to 
have  been.  i.  The  confeflbrs  who  were  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines,  were  permitted,  by  the 
humanity  or  the  negligence  of  their  keepers,  to 
build  chapels,  and  freely  to  profefs  their  religion 
in  the  midft  of  thofe  dreary  habitations  "*.  -4.  The 
bishops  were  obliged  to  check  and  to  cenfure  the 
forward  zeal  of  the  Chriftians,  who  voluntarily 
threw  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  the  magiflrates. 
Some  of  thefe  were  perfons  oppreffed  by  poverty 
and  debts,  who  blindly  fought  to  terminate  a 
miferable  exiftence  by  a  glorious  death.  Others 
were  allured  by  the  hope,  that  a  short  confinement 
would  expiate  the  fins  of  a  whole  life ;  and  others 
sigain  were  actuated  by  the  lefs  honourable  modve 
of  deriving  a  plentiful  fubfiftence ,  and  perhaps  a 
confiderable  profit,,  from  the  alms  which  the  cha- 
rity of  the  faithful  beftowed  on  the  prifoners  "*. 
After  the  church  had  triumphed  over  all  her  cnc- 
mie&;  the  intereft  as  well  as  vanity  of  the  captives 
prompted  them  to  magnify  the  merit  of  their  rc- 
ijpective  fuffering.  A  convenient  drftance  of  time 
or  place  gave  an  ample  fcope  to  the  progrefo  of 
fiction;  and.  the  frcrquent  inftances  which  might  be 
alleged  of  holy,  itis^tyrs ,'  whofe  wounds  had  beetv 
iaiiaatly  healed^  whofe  ilreagth  had  been  r^newedj 
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and  whofe  loft  members  had  iniradulotisly  becft  -chap. 
reftored,  were  extremely  convenient  for  the  pur..  ^^^' 
•pofe  of  removing  every  difficulty  ,  and  of  filco- 
Cing  every  objection.  The  moft  extravagant  le- 
^gends,  as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the 
church,  -W^ere  applauded  by  the  credulous  multi- 
tude, countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  dergy, 
and.  attefled  by  the  fufpicious  evidence  of  eccle« 
fiafttcal  hiftory. 

The  vague  defcriptiotfs  of  exile*  aiid  imprilbiw  Number  of 
ment,  of  pain  and  torture;  are  fo  eafily  exaggerated  ~^*^*y"r 
or  foftened  by  the  pencil  of  art  artful  orator,  that 
iwe  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire  into  a  fact  of 
a  more  diftinct  and  ftubbom  kind;  the  number 
cf  perfons  -who  fuffered  death  in  confequence  of 
the  edicts  published  by  Diocletian ,  his  affbciates, 
and  his  fucceffors.  The  recent  legendaries  record 
whole  armies  and  cities ,  which  were  at  once 
fwept  away  by  the  undiftm^ishi^jg  rage  of  pprfct- 
cution.  The  more  ancient  Writers  content  tHeiK. 
felyes  with  pouring  out  a  liberal  etfufion^  of  loofe 
and  tragical  invectives,  without  condefdcnding  t^ 
afcertain  the  precife  number  of  thdfe  perfons  who 
were  permitted  Co  feal  with  tliiirblood^  their  bo- 
lief  of  the  gofpel.  From  the 'hiftofy  of  JEufebius^ 
it  may  howeVer^bc  collected,  that  only  nine  bi- 
shops werepuhi^hed  withdeaeh  V'ai^d  we  ^reaffii. 
red,  by  his  partibtilar  enutirfet^tion  of  the  'maj^iyrs 
of  Paleftitte,  Jthat  no  more  th^n  ninety-two  Chrif- 
tian^  were  'entitled  to  that  honourable  appellai* 
ticki  "*.  As  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  degree 
tf  epifcojpal  zeal  and  courage  whith'  prevailed  at 

Cc  z 
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.CHAft  that  time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dmw  any 
*vi.  ufeful  inferences  from  the  former  of  thefe  faets : 
but  the  latter  may  ferve  to  juftify  a  very  impor- 
tant and  probable  conclufion.  According  to  the 
diftribution  of  Roman  provinces  ,  Paieftine  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fixteenth  part  of  the  Eaftern 
empire  "*;  and  fince  there  were  fome  governors, 
Vho  from  a  real  or  affected  clemency  had  preferved 
their  hands  unftained  with  the  blood  of  the  iaith- 
ful  "*,  it  is  reafonable.to  believe,  that  the  coun- 
try which  had  given  birth  toChriftianity  produced 
at  leaft  the  fixteenth  part  of  the  martyrs  who  fuf- 
fered  death  within  the  dominions  of  Galerius  and 
Maximin ;  the  whole  might  confequently  amount 
to  about  fifteen  hundred,  a.  number  which  ,  if  it 
is  equally  divided  between  the.  ten  years  of  the 
perfecution ,  will  allow  an  annual  confumption  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  martyrs.  AUotting  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and 
|ierhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
•years,  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  was  either 
lufpended  or  abolished ,  the  multitude  of  Chrifbians 
in  the*  Roman  empire,  on  whom  a  capital  punish- 
inent  Was  inflicted  by  a  ^dicial  Centence ,  will  be 
reduced  to  fomewhat  lefs  than  two  thoufand  pcr-^ 
ions.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Chrif- 
Jtiaos  were  more  miiDerou^  ,  and  their  enemies 
tnore  exafpetated ,  in  the  time  of  Dioclcitian  than 
ihey  had  ever  been  in  any  {ofxtitx  perfecution, 
4his  probable  and  moderate  computation  may  teach 
ifis  to  eftiraate  the  number  of  primitive  faints  and 
mautyr^  who  iwrificcd.  their  lives  ior  the  impor- 
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tant  purpofe  of  introdbcipg  Chriftianity  into  the    char 
world.  XVI. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  CohcIhC. 
truth  ,  which  obtrudes  itfclf  on  the  reluctant  ^"' 
mind;  that  even  admitting,  without  hcfitation  or 
enquiry,  all  that  hiflory  has  recorded,  or  devotioa 
has  feigned,  on  the  fubject  of  martyrdoms,  it  muft 
ftill  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Chriftians,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  inteftine  diflenfions,  have  inflicted 
far  greater  feverities  qn  each  other,  than  they  had 
experienced  from  the  zeal  of  infidels.  During  the 
ages  of  ignorance  which  followed  the  fubverfion 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Weft,  the  bishops  of 
the  Imperial  city  extended  their  dominion  over 
the  laity  as  well  as  clergy  of  the  t,atin  churchy 
The  fabric  of  fuperftition  which  they  had  erected, 
and  which  might  long  Jiave  defied  the  feeble 
efforts  of  reafon  ,  was  at  length  affaulted  by  a 
crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  who,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fixteenth  cehtury  ,  affumed  the  popular 
character  of  reformers.  The  church  of  Rome  de- 
fended by  violence  the  empire  -sfhich  she  ha4 
acquired  by  fraud;  a  fyftem  of  peace  and  benevoh 
lence  was  foon  difgraced  by  profcriptions ,  wars, 
maffacres ,  and  tfie  inftitution  of  the  holy  office.  And 
as  the  reformers  were  animated  by  the  love  of 
civil,  as  well  as  of  religious  freedom,  the  Catholic  ^ 
princes  connected  their  own  intereft  with  that  of 
the  clergy,  and  enforced  by  fire  and  the  fyrord 
the  terrors  of  fpiritual  cenfures.  In  the  Netherlands 
alone ,  more  than  one  hundred  thoufahd  of  th,e 
fubjects  of  Charles   thie    Fifth  jire    feid*  to  hav^ 
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CHAP,  fuflFcred  by  the  hmd  of  the  executioner  ;  and  this' 
*^^*  extraordinary  number  is  attcfted  by  Grotius  "*, 
a  man  of  genius  and  learning ,  who  preferved  his 
moderation  amidft  the  fury  of  contending  fects , 
and  who  compofed  the  annals  of  his  own  age 
and  country,  at  a  time  when  the  invention  of 
printing  had  facilitated  the  means  of  intelligence, 
and  increafed  the  danger  of  detection.  If  we  are 
obliged  to  fubmit  our  belief  to  the  authority  of 
Grotius,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  number  of 
Proteftants  ,  who  were  executed  in  a  fingle  pro- 
vince and  a  fingle  reign ,  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  primitive  martyrs  in  the  fpace  of  three  centu- 
ries ,  and  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  if  the 
jitiprobability  of  the  fact  kfelf  should  prevail  over 
the  weight  of  evidence;  if  Grotius  should  be 
convicted  of  exagje:erating  fhe  merit  and  fuflferings 
of  the  reformers  ''*j  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to 
inquire  ,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
doubtful  and  imperfect  monuments  of  ancient 
credulity  ;  what  degree  of  credit  can  be  affigned 
to  a  courtly  Bishop^  and  a  paffionatc  declaimer  , 
who,  under  the  protection  of  Conftantine,  enjoyed 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  recording  the  perfecu- 
tions  inflicted  on  the  Chriftians  by  the  vanquished 
rivals  or  difregardcd  predecetTors  of  their  gracious 
fovereign. 
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^  X  OSS  Aurtolif  thirteen  miles  from  Bergamo ,  and  thirty. two  from 
Milan.  See  CluverV  Italia  Antiq.  torn,  u  p.  24^.  Near  this  place ,  in 
the  year  1703  •  the  obftinate  battle  of  Caflano  was  fought  between 
the  French  and  Auftrians.  The  excellent  relation  of  the  Chevalier  do 
Folard ,  who  was  prefent ,  gives  a  very  diftinct  idea  of  the  ground* 
See  Polybe  de  Folard ,  torn.  iii.  p.  223 — 148* 

*  On  the  death  of  Gallieous  «  fee  Trebellius  FoUio  in  Hift.  Augufl. 
p.  I8l.  Zofimus»  1.  i.  p.  37*  Zonaras^  1.  xii.  p.  634*  Eutrop.  ix.  11. 
Aurelins  Victor  in  Epitom.  Victor  in  Csefar.  I  have  compared  and 
blended  them  all,  but  have  chiefly  followed  Aureliusi  Victor,  who  feemt 
fto  have  had  the  beft  memoirs.^ 

'  Some  fuppoftd  him*  oddly  enough,  to  be  a  baftard  of  the  youngev 
Gordian.  Others  took  advantage  of  the  province  of  Dardania  ,  to 
deduce  his  origin  from  Dardanus ,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  Troy. 

*  Not0ria ,  a  periodical  and  official  difpatch  which  the  Emperors 
received  from  the  frumentarii  ,  or  agents  difperfed  through  the  pro* 
Vinces.    Of  theft  we  may  fpeak  hereafter. 

'  Hi^,  Auguft.  p.  20S.  GAlienus  defcribes  the  plate,  veftmenu* 
etc.  like  a  man  who  loved  and  nnderftood  thofe  fplendid  trifles. 

^  Julian  (Orat.  i,  p«  6,)  affirms  that  Claudius  acquired  the  empire 
in  a  juft  and  even  holy  manner.  But  we  may  diftruft  the  partiality  of 
A  kinfman. 

^  Hiit.  Auguft.  p.  203.  There  are  fome  trifling  differences  concerning 
the  circumftances  of  the  laft  defeat  and  death  of  Aureolus. 

*  Aurelius  Victor  in  Oallien.  The  people  loudly  prayed  for  the 
damnation  of  GalKenus.  The  fenate  decreed  that  his  relations  and 
fervants  should  be  thrown  d^wu  headlong  from  the  Gemoniaii  ftairs* 
An  obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue  had  his  eyes  torn  out  whilit  under 
examination. 

*  Zonaras  ,  1,  xii.  p»  137, 

'*  Zonaras  on  this  occafidn  mentions  Polfhumus  ;  but  tbe  regifters 
of  the  fenate  (Hlft.  Auguft.  p.  203.)  prove  tlyat  Tetricus  was  already 
emperor  of  the  weileni  provinces. 

**  The  Anguflan  Hillory  m^itions  the  fmaller ,  Zonaras  the  larger, 
number  i  the  lively  fancy  of  Montefquieu  induced  him  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

Cc  4 
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■^  Trebell.  Pollio  in  Hift,  Aiiguft,  p.  204. 

"  Hift.  Auguft.  in  Claud.  Aurelian.  et  Prob*  ZoOmus  ,  1.  i.  p« 
38 — 42.  Zonaras  ,  1.  xii.  p.  638.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Epitpm.  Victor 
junior  in  Cxfar.    Eutrop.  ix.  1 1.    Eufeb.  in  Cbron.     ^ 

'^  Accoi'ding  to  Zonaras  (1.  xii.  p.  638.},  Claudius,  before  l\\s 
4eath ,  invefted  him  with  the  purple  ;  but  this  lingular  fact  is  rather 
contradicted  than  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

''  See  the  life  of  Claudius  by  Pollio  ,  and  the  orations  of  Ma- 
niertinus,  Eumenius ,  and  Julian.  See  likewife  the  Cxfars  of  Julian  « 
f.  3U*    In  Julian  it  was  not  adulation,  but  fuperftition  and  vanity.' 

^*  Zoiimus  ,    1.  i.  p,  42.    Pollio  (Hift.  Auguft.  p.  207.)   allow^  hfm. 
firtues ,  and  fays  ,   that  like  Pertinax  he   was  killed  by  the  licentious 
Soldiers.    According  to  Dexippns  ,  he  died  of  a  difeafe. 

"  Theocllus  (as  quoted  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory  ,  p.  211.)  affirms, 
fhat  in  one  day  he  killed ,  with  his  own  hand ,  forty-eight  Sarmatians, 
and  in  feveral  fubfeqnent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  foldiers  ,  and  celebrated  in  their 
yude  foi^gs ,  the  burden  of  which  was  mille  ,  milU  j  milU  oc^idii, 

"  Acholius  (ap.  Ifift.  Auguft.  p.  113.)  defcribes  the  ceremony  of 
the  adoption  ,  as  it  was  performed  at  Byzantium  ,  i^  the  prefence  of 
the  emperor  and  his  great  officers. 

*•  Hift.  Auguft,  p.  211.  This  laconic  egiftle  is  truly  t|ie  work  of 
^  foldier ;  it  abounds  w|th  military  phrafes  and  words ,  fome  of  which 
cannot  be  underftood  without '  difficulty.  Ferramenta  famiata  is  well 
explained  by  Salt^iafius.  The  former  of  tbe  words  means  all  weapon^ 
pt  offence  ,  and  is  contrafted  with^nxM  ,  defenfive  armour.  The  latter 
^gnifies  keen  and  well  sharpened. 

**  Zofim.  I.  i.  p.  4S. 

^'  Dexippus  (ap.  Excerpt^  legat.  |>.  12.)  rfelatps  the  wliole  tranfl 
action  under  the  name  of  Vandals.  Aurelian  married  one  pf  the  Gothic 
ladies  to  his  general  Bonofns ,  who  was  able  to  drink  with  the  Goths 
and  difcover  their  fecrets.    Hift.  Auguft,  p.  247. 

^^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  Eutrop.  ix.  IS.  SextusRufus,  c.9.  Lactantius 
de  morpibuis  P^rfecutorum,  c.  9v 

*'  The  Walachians  ftill  preferve  many  traces  of  the  L^tin  language, 
and  have  boafted ,  in  every  age ,  of  their  Roman  defcent.  They  arc 
iiirrounded  by,  but  not  mixed  With,  the  barbarians.  See  a  Memoir 
of  M.  d^Anville  on  ancient  Dacia ,  in  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions , 
torn.  xxx. 

**  See  the  firft  chapter  of  Jornandes.  The  Vandals  however  (c.22.) 
inaintained  a  short  independence  between  the  rivers  Mariiia  aud 
fcriffia  (Maros  and  Keres )  which  fell  into  the  Te^fs. 

*'  Dexippus  ,  p.  7 — 12.  Zofimus,  1.  !•  p.  43.  Vopifcus  in  Aurelian. 
in  Hift.  Auguft.    However  thefe  hiftorians  differ  in  names  (Alemanni 
Juthungi,  and  Marcomanni) ,  it  is  evident  tAat  they   mean   the  fame 
|>eople  ,  anil  the   fame  w«^r  ^  but.  it  requires^  foQic  care   tp  cqnciliatci 
«^d  c^iilain  them.     ^ 
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.^^  Canjtoclarus  «  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  chufes  to  translate  three 
hundred  thoufknd :  his  verfion  is  equally  repugnant  to  fenfe  and  t» 
grammar.  , 

^^  'We  may  remark  ,  as  an  inftance  of  bad  tafte  ,  that  Dexippus 
applies  to  the  light  infantry  of  the  Alemanni  the  technical  terms  pro* 
^er  only  to  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

**  In  Dexippus ,  we  at  prpfent  read  Rhodanns  ;  M,  de  Valois  yery 
judiciously  alters  the  word  to  Eridanus. 

**  The  emperor  Claudius  was  certainly  of  the  number  ;  but  w© 
are  Ignorant  how  far  this  mark  of  refpect  was  extended  ;  if  to  Cae* 
fkt  and  Auguftus  ,  it  muft  have  produced  a  very  awful  fpectacle ;  4 
long  line  of  the  mafters  of  the  world. 

'**  Vopifcus  in  iTift.  Auguft.  p.  210. 

"  Dexippus  gives  them  a  fubcle  9fid  prQlix  oration  »  worthy  of  » 
precian  fophift^  , 

'*  Hift,  Auguft.  p.  215, 

^^  Dexippus  ,  p«  12.  ^ 

'♦  Victor  Junior,  in  Aurelian. 

*5  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  2i«. 

'^  The  little  river  or  rather  torrent  of  Metaurus  near  Fano ,  has 
been  immortalized  ,  by  finding  fuch  an  hiftorian  as  Livy  ,  and  fuch  a 
poet  as  Horace.  -  ' 

'^  It  is  recorded  by  an  infcription  found  at  Pezaro.  See  Gruter* 
cclxxvi.  3. 

^'  One  should  imagine  ,  he  faid  9  that  you  were  aiTembled  in  a 
Chriftian  church ,  not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods. 

''  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  21S,  216.  gives  a  long  account  of 
thefe  ceremonies  ,  from  the  Regifters  of  the  fenate. 

***  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  iii.  s.  To  confirm  our  idea,  we  may  obferve  » 
that  for  a  Ipng  time  Mount  Cxlius  was  a  grove  fif  oaks ,  and  Mount 
yiminal  was  over-run  with  ofiers ;  that ,  in  the  fourth  century ,  the 
Aventine  was  a  vacant  and  folitary  retirement ;  that ,  till  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  the  Efquiline  was  an  unwholefome  burying-ground  ;  and 
that  the  numerous  inequalities ,  remarked  by  the  ancients  in  the 
Quirinai ,  fufficiently  prove  that  it  was  not  covered  with  buildings, 
pf  the  feven  hilk ,  the  Qapitoline  and  Palatine  only ,  with  the  adjacent 
yallies^  were  the  primitive  habitation  of  the  Roman  people.  But  this 
fubject  would  require  a  diflertation, 

^^  Exfpacia^tia  tecta  multas  addidere  urbes  ,  is  the  expreflion  of 
Pliny. 

^^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  Both  Lipiius  and  Ifaac  Vofilus  have  eag^ly 
embraced  this  meafure. 

^'  See  Nardini,  iloma  Antica,  1.  i.  c.  8* 

*♦  Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  23.  •   * 

♦5  For  Aurelian's  walls  ,  fee  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  2itf.-  22a. 
Zofimus  ,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Eutropiiis  ,  ix.  i^.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Aurelian. 
Victor  Jfunior  iq  ^urellaq.    Hufeb,  Hieioi^ym.  et  Ida^ius  in  Chronic. 
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**  His  competitor  was  Lollianas,  or  £!iaiias  ,  if  indeed  thefe  naniM 
mean  the  Tame  perfoh.    See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii77. 

*''  The  character  of  this  prince  by  Julius  Aterianus  (ap.  Hift.  Auguft* 
p.  I87> )  is  worth  tvanfcribing,  as  it  feems  fair  and  impartial.  Victoria^ 
qui  poft  Junlum  Fofthumium  Gallias  rexit  neminem  exiftimo  prae« 
ferendum  ;  non  in  virtute  Trajanum  }  non  Antoninum  in  dementia  i 
non  in  gravitate  Nerv am  $  non  in  gubemando  derario  Yerpaiianum; 
non  in  Cenfura  totins  vit«  ac  feveritate  militari  Pertinacem  vet 
Severum.  Sed  omnia  haec  libido  et  cupiditas  voluptatis  muUerarix  (ie 
perdidit,  ut  nemo  andeat  virtntes  ejus  in  Hteras  mittere  quem  conftat 
omnium  judicio  meruiiTe  puniri. 

^*  He  ravished  the  wift  of  Attitianus,  an  Mctuary^oi  army  agent.  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  186.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Aurelian. 

^'  Pollio  affigns  her  an  article  among  the  thirty  tyrants.  Hi^ 
Attguil.  p.  200. 

'**  PoUio  in  Hid.  Angult.  p.  196.  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  220^ 
The  two  Victors,  in  the  lives  ofGallienus  and  Aurelian.  Eutrop.  xx.  i3« 
Eufeb.  in  Chron.  Of  all  thefe  writers,  only  the  two  laft  (but  with 
ftrong  probability)  place  the  fall  of  Tetricus  before  that  of  Zenobia. 
M.  de  Boze  (in  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions ,  torn.  xni. )  does  not  wish, 
and  Tillemont  (tom.  iii.  p.  1189. )  does  not  dare,  to  follow  them.  I 
have  been  fairer  than  the  one ,  and  bolder  than  the  other. 

''  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Eumenius  mentions  Batavica  ;  fome 
critics ,  without  any  reafon  ,  would  fain  alter  the  word  to  BagauM^^, 

'*  Eumen.  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  iv.  8.  . 

'^  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  %^6,  Aotnn  was  not  reftored  till  the 
veign  of  Diocletian.  See  Eumenius  de  reftaurandis  fcholis. 

'^  Almoft  every  thing  that  is  faid  of  the  manners  ofOdenathns  anil 
Zenobia  ,  i^  taken  from  their  lives  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory ,  by  TrebeU 
lius  Pollio,  fee  p.  19a.  '98. 

^'  She  never  admitted  her  husband's  embraces  but  for  the  fake  of 
pofterity.  If  her  hopes  were  baffled  ,  in  the  enfuing  montk  she  reiterated 
the  experiment. 

'^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  192,  193-  Zoiimus,  1.  i.  p.  36.  Zonaras,  1.  xii* 
p.  633.  The  laft  is  clear  and  probable,  the  others  confufed  andincon- 
iiftent.    The  text  of  Syncellus,   if  not  corrupt,  is  abfolute  nonfenfe. 

''  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  often  Cent  him,  from  the  fpoils  of  the 
«nemy ,  prefents  of  gems  and  toys ,  which  >e  received  with  infinite 
4elight. 

'*  Some  very  unjuft  fufpicions  have  been  caft  on  Zenobia,  as  if  she 
was  accelTary  to  her  husband's  death. 

'♦  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  180,  18 1. 

***  See  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  198.  Aurelian*s  teftimony  to  her  merit ;  and 
<br  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  39,  40. 

^^  TimoUus;  Herenniaiius  >  and  Vaballathus.    It  is  Aippofed  that  th« 
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two  former  were  already  dead  before  the  war.  On  the  laft ,  Aurelian 
beftowed  a  fmall  province  of  Armenia  with  the  title  of  King;  fevcral 
•of  his  medals  are  ftill  extant.    See  Tillemont ,  torn.  iii.  p.  1190. 

**  Zofimus  ,  1.  i,  p.  44.  ♦ 

''  Vopifcus  (inHift.  Aiiguft.  p.  £I7*)  givrs  us  an  authentic  letter^  and 
s  doubtful  vifion  of  Aurelian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  born  about  the 
lame  time  as  Jefus  Chrift.  His  life  (that  of  the  former)  is  related  in  fo 
^bulous  a  manner  by  his  difciples ,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover 
whether  he  was  a  (age,  an  impoftor,  or  a  fanatic. 

*♦  Zofimus ,  1.  i.  p.  46. 

'^  At  a  place  called  Immse.  Eutropius,  SextusRufui,  and  Jerome, 
mention  only  this  firft  battle. 

**  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Au^uft.  p.  217,  mentions  only  the  fecond. 

'7  Zofimus » 1.  i.  p.  44—— 48.  His  account  of  the  two  battles  is  clear 
snd  eircumftantial. 

^'  It  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-fcTen  miles  from  Seteucia ,  and  two 
hundred  and  three  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  ^yria,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  Pliny,  who,  in  a  few  words  (Hift.  Natur.  v.  ai.)  gives  an 
excellent  defcription  of  Palmyra. 

''  Some  English  travellers  from  Aleppo  dlfcov^red  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra «  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  Our  curiofity  has  fince  been 
gratified  in  a  more  fplendid  manner  by  Meffieui^s  W^ood  and  Oawkins, 
For  the  hiftory  of  Palmyra,  we  may  confult  the  mafterly  diflertation 
of  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  \  Lowthorp's  Abridgem^t* 
vol.  iii.  p.  518. 

7**  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  118. 

7'  From  a  very  doubtful  chronology  I  have  endeavoured  to  extract 
the  moft  probable  date. 

7^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  218.  Zofimus ,  I.  i.  p.  50.  Though  the  camel  is  a 
heavy  beaft  of  burden,  the  dromedary,  who  is  either  of  the  fame  or  of 
a  kindred  fpeeies ,  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Afia  and  Afirica  on  all 
occafions  which  require  celerity.  The  Arabs  affirm  ,  that  he  will  run 
over  as  much  ground  in  one  day  ,  as  their  fleeteft  horfes  can  perform 
in  eight  or  ten.  See  Buffon  Hift.  Natureile »  torn.  xi.  p.  221 ,  and 
Shaw's  Travels ,  p.  167. 

7>  PoUio  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  199. 

^'^  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  !».  219.    Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  ri. 

'5  Hift.  Auguft.  p.. 2 19. 

7'  See  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  220.  242.  As  an  inftance  of  luxury^ 
it  is  obferved ,  that  he  had  glafs  windows.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  ftrength  and  appetite,  his  courage  and  dexterity.  From  the  letter  of 
Aurelian,  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  Firmus  was  the  laft  of  the  rebels, 
and  confequently  that  Tetricus  was  already  fuppreffed. 

77  See  the  triumph  of  Anrelian,  defcribed  by  Vopifcus.  He  relates  the 
particulars  with  his  ufual  minutenefs ;  and^  on  this  occafion »  they 
hgpptn  to  be  interefting.    Hift.  Aug«ft.  2to. 
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"  Among:  barbarous  nations,  women  hay«  often  combated^  by  th^ 
fide  of  their  husbands.  But  it  is  tftoioyf  impoiltble  •  that  a  fociety  of 
Amazons  sbpuld  ever  have  exifted  either  in  the  old  or  new  virorld. 

f*  The  ufe  ofBraecm^  breeches,  ortrowfers,  was  ftill  comfidered  in 
Italy  as  a  Gallic  and  Barbarian  &shion.  The  Romans ,  however ,  had 
made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  encircle  the  legs  and  thighs  with 
jafcia^  or  bands,  was  underllood,  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Horace* 
^o  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  or  effeminacy.  In  the  age  of  Trajan ,  the 
cuftom  was  confined  to  the  rich  and  luxurious.  It  grsidually  was 
adopted  by  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  See  a  very  curious  note  of 
Cafaubon,  ad  Suetoiu  in  Auguft.  c.  82. 

">  Mod  probably  the  former;  thf  latter,  feen  Qa  the  medals  of 
Aurelian  ,  only  denote  (Recording  tp  tl^e  learned  Cardinal  Noris)  an 
oriental  victory* 

"  The  expreflion  of  Calphurnius  ( Ec^g.  i.  i;o. )  ,  Nullos  ducet 
taptiva  triumpfaos,  as  applied  to  Rome»  contains  a  very  manifeft  allufioii 
and  cenfure.  - 

*'  Vopifcus  in  Hift^  Auguft.  p.  I99>  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  Prefper  in 
Chron.  Baronius  fuppofes  that  Zenobius  «  bishop  of  Florence  in  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrofe ,  was  of  her  family. 

'^  Vopifc.  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  Eutropius,  ix.  13.  Victor  Junior. 
But  PoUio  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  196  »  iays  *  that  Tetrieus  was  made 
corrector  of  all  Italy. 

•♦  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  197. 

'^  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  2^2*  Zofimus,  1.  i.  ^.  S6.  He  placed  ia 
it  the  images  of  Belus  apd  of  the  Sun  ,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Palmyra.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (Eufeb.  in 
Chron.),  but  was  moft  afluredly  beguii  immediately  on  his  acceffion. 

"  See  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  210 «  the  omens  of  his  fortune. 
His  devotion  to  the  Sun  appears  in  bis  letters,  on  bis  medals,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Caefars  of  Julian.    Commentaire  de  Spanheim,  p.  IQ9. 

V  Vopifcus  in  Hiil.  Auguft.  p.  22t. 

'*  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  i^urelian  calls  thofe  foldiers  Ai^^ri  JE^iparUnfest 
Cafirianif  9,nd  Dagifci,  . 

'*  Zolimus,  1.  i.  p.  5 6.    Eutropius,  ix.  X4«    Aurel.  Victor. 

**  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  Aueel.  Victor. 

* '  It  already  raged  before  Aurelian's  return  from  Egypt.  See  Vopifcus, 
who  quotes  an  original  letter.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  244. 

'^  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  The  two  Victors.  Eutropius » 
ix.  14.  Zofimus  (1.  i.  p.  43.)  mentions  only  three  fenators,  and  places 
their  death  before  the  eaftern  war. 

f^  Nulla  cateoati  feralis  pompa  fenatds 

Carnificum  iaffabit  opus ;  nee  carcere  plena 
Infelix  r^ros  numerabit  curia  Patres. 

Calphurn.  Eclog.  i.  60, 

**  According  |o  the  younger  Victor,  he  fo^ie^mes  wore  the  diadem. 
P^us  and  Dominuf  s^PP^ar  on  h;s  medals. 


/ 
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'<  It  was  the  obfervation  of  Diocletian.   See  Yopifcus  inHift.  Auguft. 

p.  224. 

>'  Vopifcas  in  Hift.  Augufi.  p.  221.  Zofimus^  1.  i.  p.  57*  Euttop.  is* 
IS.   The  two  Victors. 

C  H  A  ]^.      X  I L 

'  Vopifcas  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  lis.  Aurelins  Victor  mentions  a  formal 
deputation  from  the  troops  to  the  fenate* 

»  Vopifcus,  our  principal  authority,  wrote  at  Kome«  fix  teen  yeard 
only  aftor  the  ^eath  of  Aorelian ;  and ,  befides  the  recent  notoriety  of 
^e  facts,  conftantly  draws  his  materials  firom  the  Journals  of  the  Senate* 
and  the  original  papers  of  the  Ulpian  library.  Zofimus  and  Zonaras 
appear  as  ignorant  of  this  tranlaction  as  they  were  in  general  of  the 
ft  Oman  conftitution. 

'  Liv.  i.  17.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  ii.  p.  ris.  Plutarch  inNuma,  p.  eo» 
The  firft  of  thefe  writers  relates  tl^e  ftory  like  an  orator «  the  fecond 
like  n  lawyer «  and  the  third  like  a  moralift>  and  none  of  them  probably 
without  fome  intermixture  of  fable. 

^  Vopilibus  (in  Hift.  Augnft.  p.  227.)  calls  him  *primae  fententic 
*  confularis ,  *  and  foon  afterwards  Prinetps  ftnatHs,  It  is  natural  to 
luppofe,  that  the  monarchs  of  Rome,  difdaining  that  humble  title, 
refigned  it  to  the  moft  ancient  of  the  fenators* 

'  The  only  objection  to  this  genealogy ,  is,  that  the  hiftorian  was 
named  Cornelius,  the  emperor,  Claudius.  But  under  the  lower  empire* 
fumames  were  extremely  various  and  uncertain. 

,  *  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  637*   The  Alexandrian  Chronicle*  by  an  obvioui 
niftake*  transfers  that  age  to  Aurelian. 

7  In  the  year  273 ,  he  was  ordinary  confnl.  But  he  muft  have  beea 
Suffectus  many  years  before ,  and  moft  probably  under  Valerian. 

*  Bis  millies  octingenties.  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Augufi.  p.  229.  This«fum  * 
according  to  the  old  ftandard,  was  equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  Roman  pounds  of  filver ,  each  of  the  value  of  three 
pounds  fterling.  But  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  the  coin  had  loft  much  of 
its  weight  and  purity.  ' 

*  Aflter  his  acceffion ,  he  gave  orders  that  ten  copies  of  the  hiftorian 
ihould  be  annually  tranfcribtd  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  The 
Roman  libraries  have  long  iince  perished ,  and  the  moft  valuable  part 
of  Tacitiis  was  preferved  in  a  fingle  MS.  and  difcovered  in  a  monaftery 
ofWeftphalia.  See  Bayle  *  Dictionnaire  *  Art.  Tmtiu  ^  and  Liplius  ad 
Annal.  ii.  9* 

«*  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  A-vguft.  227. 
.    ^^  Hift.  Anguft.  p.  228.    Tacitus  addreiled  the  Pnttorians  by  the  ap« 
pellatien  of  fanttijfimi  militts ,   and  the  people  by  that  of  fatratiifimk 
^uirites, 

**'  la  hit  jaanvrnjiflloas  he  never  exceeded  the  mimbec  of  an  huadredy 
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Mi  at  IcfMRii  rriwaisi  ^.?  Js&lsso.  Sec  Ca&ntoa  ai  tocaa  Vipili  I. 

'^  Se€tk€*rwt*9fTaaTwt^  fUnsmms,  auiPrcbvs,  n  tfce  As 
nitmji  w€  mopf  bt  veil  allkxc4,  tkxc  ■twiwi  the  iU£cr  ^vc,   tfcK 

'^  VopilinK  M  Hfft.  Ab««C  p.  21^  Tfer  pa&c<B  is  pcafculf  dcari  jcc 
Wth  CaCmb^fl  a«4  S  ilmfMf  w:^  «•  correct  it. 

'^  V«>|nlc««tii  HiCAv^vft.  11.^)0,  232,  313.  TlK^f 
tfbe  hxfpf  rdtanuUm  vtli  bccatoHibs  aad  f«Uic  1 
*^  Sift.  ft«s«ft- 1».  22s. 

'^  V«|Mfi»s  10  Hit.  A«c«ft.  r.ft30.  Z«fim<,  L  i.  p.  57.  Tfiiii, 
t.  %u,  p«  <37.  Twe  iK^iasies  ia  the  life  arpratas  ( p.  23^  23S.  )  coavvMs 
«e«  tiMt  tisefir  Scftfeiaa  iavadcis  of  Poanu  wciv  AUb.  IT  wr  hsj 
heKrrc  Zofiaios  Ct  i.  p.  S8»  /  •  FloriaaBs  pvrfacd  tkcM  as  £ir  as  tke 
Cimmerum  Bofpfaoras.  B«t  Iw  had  Icarcdy  dme  fin  fe  1m^  aad  4iL 
ftoik  as  expeditioa. 

'*  Eatroptas  aad  Aarrfiss  Victor  oaly  lay  that  he  died  ;  Victor  Jvaior 
adds*  that  it  was  of  a  finrer,  Zofiaias  aad  Zoaatas  aflirai »  that  he  was 
hilled  by  the  foldien.  VopiCcas  meatioos  both  accoaats,  aad  fecatt  ta 
Aefitate:    Tet  iarely  thele  iarrias  opiaioas  ate  eaGly  reeoaciled. 

**  Aecordiog  to  the  two  Victors,  he  reigaed  exactly  two  haadrcd  days. 

**  Hit*  Attfrnft.  p,  231.  Zofijnas,  Li.  p.  ^8,  ^9.  Zoaaias,  I.  zii. 
p,  6%7*  Aureliii^  Victor  fays,  that  Probas  affamcd  the  empire  ia  IDy* 
ticom;'  aa  opiaioa  which  rdioBsh  adopted  by  a  very  leaned  aiaaj 
,Woald  throw  that  period  of  hiftocy  iato  iaextiicable  caafafioa. 

*'  Hift.  Atttrnit  p,  219- 

*^  He  was  to  fimd  ivdses  to  die  Parthiaat,  Perfiaas  ,  aad  SarantiaBs^ 
a  prefideat  to  Taprobana  •  aad  a  procoofal  to  the  Hobuw  isiaad  (  fnp» 
poUd  by  Calkabott  aad  Salmafias  to  meaa  Britain ).  Sach  a  hiftory  as 
mine  (lays  Vopifcaswith  proper  modefty)  will  not  fabiift  a  tdioafaad 
jyeart  to  expofe  err  faftify  the  predictioa.'  . 
'*>  For  the  pritate  life  of  Probas  ,  itt  Vopifcus  ia  Hiit  Aagoft. 
p,  234 — »37. 

^^  According  to  the  Alexaadrian  Chronicle  ,  he  was  fifty  at  the  dme 
of  hif  death. 

^*  The  letter  was  addreffed  to«ttae  Prxtorian  prefect »  Whom  (on 
toffilitton  of  bis  good  behaviour)  he  promifed  to  contiane  in  his  great 
ofRce.    See  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  237. 

**  Vopifcus  in  Htft.  Auguft.  p.  237.  The  date  of  the  letter  M  alTuredly 
faulty.   Inftead  of  Non,  Fchruar.  we  may  read  iVoir.  Augufi. 

^f  Hift.  Au};uft.  p.  238.  It  is  odd,  that  the  fenate  should  treat  Probus 
left  favourably  than  Marcus  Antoninus.  TbarpiinceVad  received,  even 
before  the  death  of  Piiis,  Jus^uinnt.relationit;  See  Capitdlin.  in  Ifiil. 
Auguft.  p.  24*        - 

*'  See  the  dutiful  letter  of  Probus  to  the  fenate,  after  his  German 
victories.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  33^.  r    . 

*'  The  date  and  duration  of  the  reign  of  Pi-obus  art  very  correctly 
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•ilbertaiiied  by  Cafdinal  Nori$,  in  his  learned  work,  De  Epochis  Syro. 
Mactfdonum,'  p.  96 — lo^.  A  pafTage  of  Eufebius  connects  the  fecond 
year  of  Probus ,  with  the  aras  of  feveral  of  the  Syrian  cities. 

»«  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  239. 

>»  Zofimus  (1.  i.  p.  62  —  6s.)  tells  a  very  long  and  trifling  fiory  of 
Xycius  the  Ifaurian  robber. 

'*  Zoiim.  hi.  p.  6%,  Vopifcus  in  Hift*  Auguft.  p.  239,  240.  But  ifi 
ieems  incj-edible,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Savages  of  Ethiopia  could 
ftfBect  the  Perfian  monarch. 

3'  Bcfide  thefc  w^elN  known  chiefs  ,  feveral  others  are  named  by 
Vopifcus  (Hift.  Auguft.  p.  241O9  whofe  actions  have  not  reached  ouv 
knowledge* 

**  See  the  Csefars  of  Julian ,•  and  Hift.    Auguft.   p.  138.    240,   241* 

'^  Zoftmus,  1.  i.  p.  62.  Hift.  Auguft.  p. '240.  But  the  latter,  fuppofes 
the  punishment  inflicted  with  the  confent  of  their  kings;  if  fo,  it  was 
partial,  like  the  offence. 

"  See  Cluver.  Oermania  Antiqua,  I.  lii.  Ptolemy  places  in  theis 
country  the  city  of  Califia,  probably  Calish  in  Silefia. 

^7  fcralis  umbra ^  is  the  expreflion  of  Tacitus  :  it  is  .furely  a  very 
bold  one. 

^»  Tacit.  Germ.  (c.  43.) 

^^  Vopifcus  iii  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  438. 

^^  Hift.  Auguft  p.  238,  239.  Vopifcus  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  to  the  fenate,  in  Which  he  ftientions  his  deftgn  of  reducing 
Germany  into  a-  province. 

*^  Strabo,  1.  vii.  According  to  Velleiu's  PatercUlus  (ii,  I08.), 
Karoboduus  led  his  Marcomanni  into  Bohemia  :  Cluverius  (Germanr 
Anfiq  iii.  8. )  proves  that  it  was  from  Swabia. 

**  Thefe  fettlers  from  the  payment  of  tythes  were  denominated^ 
Decumaus.  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  29. 

*^  See  Notes  de  TAbb^  de  la  Bleterie  k  la  Germanie  de  Tacite  » 
p.  183*  His  account  of  the  wall  is  chiefly  borrowed  (as  he  fays  himfelf) 
horn  the  Alfatia  Ulufirata  of  Schoepflin. 

^*  See  Rechcrchcs  fur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egyptiens,  tom.  ii.  p.  8t 
•-^  102.  The  anonymous  author  is  Well  acquainted  with  the  globe  ii\ 
general ,  and  with  Germany  in  particular :  with  regard  to  the  latter^ 
he  quotes  a  work  of  M.  Hanfelman;  but  he  feems  to  confound  the 
Wall  of  Probus  ,  defigned  againft  theAlemanni,  with  the  fortificatioit 
of  the  Mattiaci,  conftructed*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Francfort  againfti 
the  Cattf. 

^'  He  diftrlbated  about  fifty  or  ftxty  Barbarians  to  a  Numerus  ^  af 
it  was  then  called,  a  corps  with  whofe  eftablished  number  we  are  no% 
exactly  acquainted. 

'^'  Cad^n's  Britannia  «  Introduction,  p.  i36;  but  he  ipeaks  from  ^ 
ytr^  doubtful  'conjecture. 

^^  Zofimus,  l.'i.  p.  61.  Accordiilg  to  VoplCtius  «  ai^Qtjber  body  9f 
Vaadals  was  lefs  faithful* 
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^*  HtfL  Aopift  p*  240.  They  were  probably  expelled  by  the  Goths « 
2oGin.  I.  i.  p.  66. 

♦♦  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240. 

'•  Pane{^r.  Vet.  ▼•  18.    Zofiitins ,  1.  i.  p.  66. 

"  Vopircns  inHift.  Aoguft.  p.  245,.  246.  The  uofortunate  orator  had 
ftndied  rhetotic  at  Carthage  i  and  was  therefore  more  probably  a  Moof 
(Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  60. )  than  a  Gaul*  as  Vopifcns  calls  him. 

<*  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  638. 

"A  very  furprifing  inftance  is  recorded  of  the  proweis  of  Procnlns* 
Be  had  taken  one  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins.  The  reft  of  the  fiory  he 
nuft  relate  in  his  own  language;  Ex  bis  uni  «octe  decern  inivi: 
omnes  tamen,  quod  in  me  erat,  mulieres  intra  dies  quindccim  red* 
didi.  Vopifcns  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  245.    ^ 

'^  Ptoculus,  who  was  a  native  of  ^fbeague  on  the  Genoefe  coaft^ 
armed  two  thoufaod  of  his  own  slaves.  His  riches  were  great,  but 
they  were  acquired  by  robbery.  It  was  afterwards  a  (aying  of  his 
fapiily.  Nee  latrones  effe,  Hec  principes  fibi  placere.  VopUcns  in  Hiii; 
Auguft.  p.  247. 

''  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240. 

'•  Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  66, 

57  Hift*  Auguft.  p.   i36^ 

5'  Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob.  But  the  policy  of  I^annibal ,  unnoticed 
by  any  more  ancient  writer «  is  irreconcilable  with  the  hiftory  of  his 
life.  He  left  Africa  when  he  was  nine  years  old ,  returned  to  it  when 
he  was  forty-five ,  and  immediately  loft  his  army  in  the  deciiive  battU 
of  Zama.  Livius  /  xxx.  37. 

*•  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240.  Eutrop.  ix#  17.  Aureh  Victor  in  Prob; 
Victor  Junior.  He  revoked  the  prohibition  of  Domitian  «  and  granted  a 
general  pcrmillion  of  planting  vines  to  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and 
the  Pannonians. 

'^Julian  beftows  a  fevere*  and  indeed  exceflive^  cenfure  on  th^ 
Tigour  of  Probus,  who,  as  he  thinks,  almoft  deferved  his  fate. 

'^  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  241.  He  lavishes  on  this  idle  hope  4 
large  ftock  of  very  foolish  eloquence. 

'*  Turris  ferrata«  It  feems  to  have  been  a  moveable  tower,  and 
cafed  with  iron. 

*  *i  Probus,  et  vere  probus  litus  eft:  Victor  omnium  gentium  Bar« 
bararuili :  victor  etiam  tyraiinorum. 

'  **  Yet  all  this  may  be  conciliated,  itt  was  born  at  Narbonne  in 
illyricuih ,  confounded  by  Entropius  with  the  more  famous  city  oC 
that  name  in  Gaul.  His  father  might  be  ah  African,  and  his  mother  a 
fioble  Roman.  Carus  himfelf  was  educated  in  the  capital*  See  Scaliger^ 
Animadverfion.  ad  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  241. 

"  Probus  had  requefted  of  the  fenate  an  equeftrian  ftatue  and  s 
marble  palace,  at  the  public  expence,  as  a  ji^ft  recompence  of  th* 
lingular  merit  of  Carus.  Vopifcus  in  Hifiw  Auguft.  p.  249. 
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*•  Vopifcusin  Hili.  Augiift.  p.  242.  249 •  Julian  cxcli^dcs  th6  «|nper6f 
^arus  and  botli  his  foris  from  the  banquet  of  the  Cxfars. 

*^  John  Malela,  torn.  i.  p  401.  But  the  authority  of  that  ignorant. 
Greek  is  very  slight.  He  ridiculously  derives  from  Cams,  the  city  of 
Carrhse ,  and  th^  province  of  Caria ,  the  latter  of  which  is  mentioned 
by  Homier. 

^*.  Hiih  Au§:uit.  p.  249.  Carus  congratulated  the  feaate,  thiat  one  o£ 
^heir  own  order  was  made  emperor. 

>«■  Hift.  Augua  p.  242.  .         ,  ^„. 

7«  See  the  firft  eclogue  of  Calphiirnius,  The  deCgri  of  it  is  p^cfe^t«d  hj 
jfontenelle,  to  that  6f  VirgiPs  PoUio.    See  torn.  iii.  p.  ^48. 

7*  Hifl.  Augujft.  p.  353.    EuCropius»  ix.  X8.    Pagi  Annal.  \^,' 

7»  Agathias,  J.iv.  p.  I35-  Wefintfone  of  h;s  fayingsin  the  Bibliotjii. 
que  Orieiitale  of  JVl,  d*Herb«rlott,.".Tlife  d^nition  of  humanity  includes 
all  other  virtues'. "    ^  .    .  .  .;^  ,,    .,  [J' 

7'  Syn^fius  tells  this  »J(ory  4f  Car\nus  ;  and  it  ij^much  mere  nati^ral 
to  underftand  it  of  Carus »  than  (as  Petavius  and  Tillemont.chure  id 
do;  Qf,ProbBS.  ,     ..     -  .  ;.,,,., 

7*  Vppifctisin  Hifl.  Aiigu^.  ,^..250.  ]lutropius,  ix.  is.-.l'he  tw« 
"Victors.  .  ,  ,  f'  ,       r-.J 

7  5  To  the  Perfian  victory  of  Qaips,  I  refer. the  dialogue  of  t^ePA/^cH^ 
patris^  which  has  fa  long  h6jen  an  object  6f  difpute  among  the  jfe/irAed. 
£ut.to  explain  and  juftify  my  opinion  ,  would  require  a  diflertatiou. '   - 

7<  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  250.  Yet  Eutropiu?  ^  Feftus  ,  RufUs  ,  tl?e  two^ 
Victors  >  Jerome,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Syncellus  and  ZonaxaSy^all 
afcribe  the  death  of  Carus  to  lightning,  -   -  -        ,    ,  ^ 

77  See  Nemefian.    Cynegeticon ,  y.  7t,  etc.  .  .   i   "    ■  "  ..- 

7*  See  Feftus  aitd  his  con^mentators,  on  tlie  word  Scritfonianurii.Pjacei 
ftruck  with  lightning*  were  furrouuded  with  a  wall :  things  were  binae^ 
with  myfterious  ceremony, 

7»  Vopifcu's  ia Hilt. Auguft.  p.  2<»6.  Aurelius  Victor  feems  to  belie v^ 
the  prediction,  and  to  approiv.e  the  retr^a^;.  ... 

■*  Ncmefiaft.    Cynegeticon  ,  t.  69*    He  was  a  cpntemporatfjj  i;  t^ 

a  poet.  ;■.:..>■'  ,••'!/.:  -^ 

»*  Cancellarius.  This  wordy  fo  humble  id  its  origin,  has  by  at 
lingular  fortune  rofe  into  the  title  of  the  firfi  gr^at  ofEQe.orftate  iti 
the   mona'rchies  :of  £untp«.    ;5ee  Cafaubon  and  Salmafius  ,' ^  ad;  HiiS.' 

Auguft.     p.   253.     .  .  ..  .;  ,, . 

•»  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft'.  p.  2^3,  254.  Eutropins ,  ix*  19.  Victor^ 
Junior.  The*re1gn  of  Diocletian  in<|eed  was  fo  long  and  profp^rons/ 
that'it  niuft  l^ve  been  very  unfavburable  to  the  repiTtatiojrt  of  Carinus.  .• 

•'  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  254.  fie  catls.  him  Carus,  but  the 
fenfe  is  ft^iflciently  obvious.,  and  the  words  were  often  confounded*.. 

■♦  Sec  Caiphurnius  ,  Eclog.  vii.  43.  '^e  may  obferv€  ,  that  iij^ 
ipectacles  QJ^Probvs  >veie  fiill:  rectoc  ,  and  that  the  poet  is  fecondv* 
*y  the  hiftofiaB.    , 
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•'  The  phnofopher  Montaigne  (Effhls,  1.  Hi.  (J.)  gives  a  very  jnfi 
and  lively  view  of  Roman  magnificence  in  tfiete  fpectacles. 

«*  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Anguft.  p.  UO.      • 

*'  They  are  called  Onagri;  but  the  number  is  too 'ihconfiderabie  for 
mere  wiTd-afles;  Cnper  ( de  Elephantis  exercitat.  ii.  7. ;  has  proved 
from  Oppian  J  Dion,  and  an  anonymous  Greek  ,  that  zebras  had  beeA 
feeti  at  lEtome.  They  were  brought  from  fome  island  of  the  6cean  » 
perhaps  Madagafcar.  ' 

««  Carinus  gave  an  hippopotamus  (€ii  Calphnrn.  Eclog.  *ii.  66,)  In 
'Hie  latter  fpectacles  ,  I  do  uot  recollefctany  crocodiles,  of  which  Au- 
guftus  onoe  exhibited  thirtV-fix.  —  Dion  Ciflitts,  I.  Iv.  p.  rsr. 

«•  Capitolin:  in  Hift.  Anguft.  p.T64*,  16%,  We  are  not  acquainted 
^th  'th«  animals  Whoiih  he  ciWs  archcUotiUs^  fomfeirea'd  argoUonics^ 
othetl;  'agiidUorites-:  both  torrtc^tnis  are  very  nugatory. 

*<*  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  viii.  6.  from  the  annals  of  Pifo."' 
••  **  See  Maffef ,  Verona  Ilhiftrata;  p.  iv.   1.  i.  c.  i.\  ' 
'  **  Maffei ,  h  ii."  c.  i.    The  height  Was  very  much  exaggerated  by  thfe 
ancients.    It  reached  almoft  to  the  heavens,  according  to  Calpharniu^ 
rtblbg.  vii!  -^3.)  and  furpaflecf  tfie'^CTt'of-humai*  fight,  according  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  lo.).  Yet  how  trifling  to  the  great  pyramid 
Vf  fi^ypt;  "which  rifes  ^oo  feet  perpeiitfitular*,  '       '•  '  ' 
*  **''Accor'ding  to  different  cdpies  of  Victor,  we  redfl  f7;ooo,'  or  87,006 
fpeciators;  but  Maffei  (\  ii.  c.  isi)  finils  room  on*  the  open  feats  for  nb 
iiiare-tAan    34,o6o-  The  remainder,  were  contained  in  the  upper  covered 
galleri'fes;--  ■    -    ■    --•        •..'.:.;  .  /    ■ 

»♦  See  Maffei ,  1.  il.  c.  s — 'li.  He  treats  the  i^t'i  difficult  fiibject 
with  all  poifible  clearness ,  and  like"  an  architect ,  as  well  as  an 
antiqnarizin. 

**  Calphurn.  Eclog.  Vii.  64.  73.  1*hcfe  lines  are  curious,  and  ttie 
whole  Eclogue  has  been  of  infinite  ufe  to  MaJSei.  Calphurnius,  as  weU 
as  Mdi-tial  (fee  hfs  flrft  book),^  was -a  poet  ;  but -when  they  defcribed 
the  amphitheatre,  they  both  wrote  from"  their  own  fenfes  ,  aiid  t^ 
ithofe  of  the'Romans.''   »•-•-•' 

»*  Confult.  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  xxxiii.  16.  xxxvii.  it. 

*'  Balteoi  en-genimi^v  en  ititita  porticiis  aiiro 
•'       Certitrm  radiant,  etc.  Calphurn. 'vii.     '    '-        '' 
'-**  ri¥  Mattis  vuitus  et  Apolllnis  efft  putavi ,  ftyi  ^Calphurnius ;   but 
John  Malela,  who  had  perhaps  feen  pictures  of  Carinus,  defcribes  him 
ks  tlhick  i'sHbrti  artd  whfte ;  torn,  i,  p.  4oi. 

<S9  ^fth  regard  to  the  time  when  theft  Roman  games  yrete  Celebrated, 
Scaliger,  Salmaflns  ,1  and  Cuper  ;  hhve  given  thenifelves  'i  great  deal  of 
iroufcfe' to  perplex  a  very  clear  fiibject*  •  t     '  • 

'<**  Jfemcfianuis  (tn  the'Cynegeticons )  ftems  to  anticipate  in' his  fency 
that  aufpicibus  day.  .    ••  .,:..■ 

fi  .j^  ^on  all  the  drowiw  from  Nemefianus ,  #itH  Vhbito  he  vied  in 
didactic  poetry.    The  fenate  erected  a  ftatui  to  the  foa  •(  Carus  ,  ivitk 
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"a  very  ambigwodS  iiifcriptibn ,  *'  To  the  moft  powerfiil  of  oritors.  "  See 
Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  2SI. 

'*»*  A  more  natural  caufe  ,  at  leaft,  than  that  afGfrned  by  Vopifciirf 
(Hift.  Auguft.  i^.  2^1. ),  inceflantly  weeping  for  his  father^s  deatb. 

'*'  In  the  Perfian  war  ,  Aper  was  fufpected  of  ti  d«figji  to  betriay 
Carus.    Hift.' Augtffk.  P..250. 

104  ^^  are  obliged  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  274,  for  the, 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  pleice  where  Diocletian  wats  elected  emperor.'  . 

^°5  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  2S I.  Eutrdp.  ix.  18.  Hieron^.  in  Chren.*  Aci- 
cording  to  thefe  judt^ious  writers,  the  death  of  Numefian  was  difco^erdd 
biy  the  lle;ich.  ot  -his  d^ad  body.  '•  Could  lio -aromatics  be  found  in  tht 
Imperial  ht)ufehold?  ,.  ;  ,..  .. 

^"^   Aurcl.  Victor.  Eutropius,  ix.  20.    Hieronym.  in  Chroii. 

'^^  y,ppirctis.  in  Hift.  Auguil.  p.  252.  The  reafen  Why  DiocUtiifn 
l^ilUd'Aper  Xa  wild  boar) ,  was  founded  oA.  a  prophecy  and  a  psin  ,  as 
fooli§h  as.th^y  are  well  knowrt.'  .'.,... 

.  /^^  Eutropius  m^rks  its  fituation  vety  accurately;  it  was. between  the 
Mons  Aureus  and  Viminiacum.  M.  d^Anville  (G^ographie  Ajftcienne,' 
torn.  i.  p;  304j)  places  Mai'gus  at  Kaftolatz  in  Servia^  a  little  beFow 
Belgrade  and  Semendria. 

"»  Hift.  Auguft,  p.  254.  EutrOptul,  ix.  20.  A'wrcUus  Vitftor.  Victttr 
inEpiHorae;  • 

CHAP.         XII  1. 

'  Eutrop.  ix.  19.  Victor  in  Epitom.  The  town  feeihs  to'  Have  beeiif 
properly  Called  Doclia  ,  from  a  fm^lf  tribe  of  Illyrians  (fee  Cellarius, 
Geograph.  Antiqua',  torn.  i.  p.  393*)  and  the  original  name  of  tRe  for- 
tunate slave  was  probably  Docles  i  he  firft  leiigthened  it  to  the  Grecian 
harmony  ofDibclesV  and  at  length  to  the  Roman  majefty  of  Diocletian^s. 
He  likewiCe  aifumed  the  Patricii'f  name  of  Valerius ,  and  it  is  ufually 
given  him  by  Aurelius  Victor.  .  .    , 

.  ^  ^e'Dacier  on  the  fixth  (ktire  of  the  feCOnd  booR  of  Horate.  Coriiel. 
Nepos  ,  in  Vit.  Eumen.  c.  i. 

3  Eactantius  (oY  whbeveir  was  the  author  of  the  littl'e  t^eatife  De 
Mortibus  Perfecutorura)  acctifes' Diocletian  of  timidity  in  two  places,. 
c.  7,  9*.  In  chap.  9 ,  he'  fays  of  him ,  "  erat  in  onfini  tumuitu  ihett'Cutofus 
et  animi  disjectus. '*  *   ■ 

.  ^  In  this  encomium,  Aurelids Victor  feehis  to  convey  a  i^ttSt;  thbiigh 
indirect ,  cenfure  of  the  cruelty  of  Cenilantius.  It  appearis  ftoiA  the 
Fafti,  that  Ariilobulds  remained  prefect  of  the  city,  and  thAt  he-ended 
with  Diocletian  ,  the  confulship  which  he  had  commen<ied  With  Carinus. 
-  '  AureliusVictor  ftyles  Diocletiait,  *'ParentempotiusqiaamDominUm." 
See  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  30.  >      . 

*  The  queftion  of  the  time  When' Maximlan  received  tlit'lion'oiirS  of 
Cxfar  and  Auguftu's  hasid'ividcd  modern  critics,   and  given  occafion  to 
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a  great  deal  of  learned  wrangling.  I  have  followed  M.  de  Tillemoa^ 
(Hiftoire  des  Empereurs  »  torn.  iv.  p.  500 — 50s.),  who  has  weighed 
the  ieveral  reafons  and  difficulties  with  his  fcrnpulous  accuracy. 

7  In  an  oration  delivered  before  him  (Panegyr.Vet.  ii.8.),  Mamertinus 
cxpreifts  a  doubt  whether  his  hero  ,  in  imitating  the  conduct  of  Han^ 
nibal  and  Scipio ,  had  ever  heard  of  their  names.  From  thence  we  may 
fairly  infer,  that  Maximian  was  more  defirons  of  being  confidered  as  a 
foldier  than  as  a  man  of  letters  :  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  we  can 
i>ften  translate  the  language  of  flattery  into    that  of  tnith. 

'  Lacuntius  de  M.  P.  c.  8.  Aurelius  Victor.  As  among  the  Pane- 
gyrics, we  find  orations  pronounced  in  praife  of  Maximian^  and  others 
which  flatter  his  adverlkries  at  his  expeuce»  we  derive  fome  knowledge 
from  the  contraft. 

*  See  the  fecond  and  third  Panegyrics ,  particularly  iii.  3.  to.  14*  but  it 
would  be  tedious  to  copy  the  diffufe  and  affected  expreflions  of  their 
falfe  eloquence,  ^ith  regard  to  the  titles  ,  confult  Aurel.  Victor, 
Lactantitts  de  M.  P.  c.  52.  Spanheim  de  Ufu  NumiGnatnm,  etc.  "DiS* 
fertat.  xii.  8. 

'*  Aurelius  Victor.  Victor  in  Epitome.  Entrop.  is.  22.  Lactant.  de 
M.  P.  c.  8.    Hieronym.  in  Chron. 

'*  It  is  only  among  the  modern  Greeks  that  Tillemont  ean  difcove^  his 
appellation  of  Chlorus.  Any  remarkable  degree  of  palenefi  feems  in* 
conliftent  with  the  ruhor  mentioned  in  Panegyric,   v.  19. 

'^  Julian,  the  grandfon  of  Conftancius  «  boafts  that  his  family  wasv 
derived  from  the  warlike  Mxfians.  Mifopogon ,  p.  348.  The  Dardanians 
dwelt  on  the  edge  of  Mfiefia. 

'}  GalerittS  married  Valeria  ,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian ;  if  we  fpeak 
with  ftrictnefs,  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Conftantius «  was  daughter  only 
to  the  wife  of  Maximian.    Spanheim  Differtat.  xi.  2. 

'^  This  divifion  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  prsefectures  ;  yet  there  ia 
fome  rea  fon  to  doubt  whether  Spain  was  not  a  province  of  Maximian. 
See  Tillemont,  torn  iv,  p*  517. 

''  Julian  in  Cielarib.  p.  l\%,  Spanheim*s  notes  to  the  French  trani^ 
iation,  p.  122. 

'^  The  general  name  of  Bagaudet  (in  the  fignification  of  Rebels) 
continued  till  the  fifth  century  in  Gaul.  Some  critics  derive  it  from  a 
Celtic  word  Bagad ,  a  tumultuous  affembly.  Scaliger  ad  Eufeb.  Du 
Cangc  Gloffaf. 

'7  Chrouique  de  Froifl[krt ,  vo!.  i.  c.  182.  ii.  73—79.  The  mdivctd  of 
his  ftory  is  loft  in  our  beft  modern  writers. 

''  C«far  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  I3>  Orgetorix  >  tJbe  Helvetian  ,  could  ara^. 
for  his  diefence  a  body  often  thoufand  slaves. 

'^  Their  oppreffion  and  mifery  are  acknowledged  by  Sumenlas  (Pa* 
aegyr.  vi.  8. ) ,  Gallias  efferatus  injuriis. 

••  Fanegyr.  Vet.  Ui  4>    Aurelius  Victor* 
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^^  JElianus  and  Amandus.  We  have  medals  coined  by  them.  Golziu9 
inThef.  R.  A.  p.  117.  1 21. 

^*  Levibus  proeliis  domuit.    Eutrop.  ix.  20. 

*'  The  fact  refts  indeed  on  very  slight  authority,  a  life  of  StBabolinuf, 
vhich  is  probably  of  the  feventh  century.  See  Duchefne  Scriptores  Rer. 
Francicar.  torn.  i.  p.  662. 

^^  Aurelius  Victor  calls  them  Germans.  Eutropius  (ix.  21.)  givei 
them  the  name  of  Saxons.  But  Eutropius  lived  in  the  cnfuing  century, 
and  feenis  to  i|fe  the  lang:uage  of  his  own  times. 

^'  The  three  expreflions  of  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  andEomemnSv 
**  vilifllme  natus  ,  "  "Bataviae  alumnus,  **  and  "  Menapiae  civis,"  give 
IIS  a  very  doubtful  account  of  the  birth  of  Caraufius.  Dr.  Stukely^ 
however  y  (Hift.  of  Caraulius,  p.  62.)  chufes  to  make  him  a  native  of 
St.  David*s,  and  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Britain.  The  former  idea 
lie  had  found  in  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  p.  44. 

^'  Panegyr.  v.  12.  Britain  at  thi$  time  was  fec.nre,  and  slightly 
guarded. 

*^  Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  jr.  vii.  9.  The  orator  Eumenius  wished  to  exalt  the 
glory  of  the  hero  (  Conftantius),  with  the  importance  of  the  conqueft. 
Notwithftanding  our  laudable  partiality  for  our  native  country,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  ,  that  ,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ^ 
England  deferved  all  thefe  commendations.  A  century  and  half  before* 
it  hardly  paid  its  own  eftablishment.    See  Appian  in  Procem. 

'*  As  a  great  number  of  medals  of  Caraufius  are  ilill  preferved,  he  is 
liecomie  a  very  favourite  object  of  antiquarian  curioiity,  and  every  cir« 
cumftance  of  his  life  and  actions  has  been  inveftigated  with  lagacious 
accuracy.  Dr.  Stukely  in  particular  has  devoted  a  large  volume  to  th^ 
British  emperor.  I  have  ufed  his  materials  ,  and  rejected  moil  of  his 
fai)eiful  conjectures. 

**  "When  ^amertinus  pronounced  his  firft  panegyric  ,  the  naval  pre- 
parations of  Maximian  were  completed ;  and  the  orator  prefaged  an 
aiTured  victory.  His  filence  in  the  fecond  Panegyric ,  might  alone  inform 
us,  that  the  expedition  had  not  fucceeded.  t 

^^  Aurelius  Victor »  Eutropius,  and  the  medals  (PaxAuggg.)  inform 
vs  of  this  temporary  reconciliation  :  though  I  will  not  prefume  ( as  Dr* 
Stukely  has  done,  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,  p.  86  «  etc.)  to  infert 
the  identical  articles  of  the  treaty. 

^'  With  regard  to  the  recovery  of  Britain,' we  obtain  a  few  hints 
€rom  Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutropius. 

^*  JohnMalela,  in  Chron.  Antiochen ,  torn.  i.  p.  408,  409* 

3'  Zoiim.  1.  i.  p.  3.  That  partial  hiftorian  feems  to  celebrate  Uie 
irigilance  of  Dfocletian,  with  a  deiign  of  expofing  the  negligence  o£ 
Conilantine  ;  we  may ,  however ,  liilen  to  an  orator ,  **  Nam  quid  ego 
•alarum  et  cohortium  callra  percenfeam,  totoRheJii  etiftri  etEuphratis 
limi^  rellituia."    panegyr.  Vet.  iv.  18. 
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'^  Runiit  omnes  in  fanf^inem  'fniiiii  populi ,  qnibns  non  conti^t  e{k 
Bomanis ,  obftinataeqae  feritatis  poenas  nunc  fponte  perfolvunt.  Pane^^r. 
Vet.  iii.  16.  MamertinQsiUoftrates  the  fact,  by  the  example  of  aJmoft 
all  the  nations  of  the  worid. 

?<  He  complained,  thoafh  not  with  theftricteft  truth;  "Jam  fkuxHTt 
annos-  quindectm  in  qnibns ,  in  Illyrico ,  ad  ripam  Danubii  relegatns 
cniri  gentibus  barbaris  Inctaret.'*    Laicunt  deM.  P.  c.  I8. 

'^  In  the  Greek  text  of  Etifebius.  we  read  fix  thou&nd,  a  number 
which  I  have  preferred  to  the  fixty  thonland  of  Jerome,  Orofius,  £utro-, 
pins ,  and  his  Greek  translator  Paeanins. 
'   '7  Pane^r.^Vet.  vii.  21. 

'•  There 'was  a  fettlement  of  the  Sarmatians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Treves,  which  feems  to  have  been  deferted  by  thofe  lazy  Barbarians : 
Anfonids  fpeaks  of  them  in  his  Mofelle. 

Unde  iter  ingrediens  neraorofa  per  avia  folum* 
Et  nolla  humani  i^ectans  veftigia  cultus 


Arvaque  Sanromatikm  nuper  metata  colonrs. 
JTherc  was  a  town  of  the  Carpi  in  the  Lower  Maelia. 

'*  See  the  rhetorical  exultation  of  Eumenius.    Fanegyr.  vii.  9. 

^*  Scaliger  (Animadverf.  ad  Eafeb.  p.  £43.)  decides  in  his  uliial 
manner,  that  the  Qtiinqne  gentiani,  or  five  African  nations,  were  the 
five  great  cities,  the  Pentapoli's  of  the  inolFenfive  province  of  Cyrene. 

^'  Aher  his  defeat,  Jnfian  ftabbed  himfelf  with  a  dagger,  and  im- 
mediately leaped  into  th€f  flames.    Victor  in  Epitome. 

41  Xu  ferociifimbs  Mauritaniae  popiilos  inacceffis  montium  jugis  et 
jiaturali  munitione  fidentes ,  expugaafti ,  recepifti ,  tranftulifti.  Panegyi. 
Vet.  vi.  8. 

^'  See  the  defcription  of  Alexandria  ,  in  Hirtius  de  Bel.  Alexan'frin. 
c.  ^.  ' 

^^  Eutrop.  ix.  24.  Orofius ,  vii.  i%.  John  Malela  in  Cbron.  Antioch. 
p.  409  •  410.  Yet  Eumenius  afifures  us ,  that  Egypt  was  pacified  by  the 
clemency  of  Diocletian. 

4Y  ;£urebius  ( in  Chron. )  places  their  deftrnction  feveral  ye^rs  Iboner, 
and  at  a  time  when  Egypt  itfelf  was  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  againft  the 
Romans. 

*'  Strabo ,  1.  xvii.  p.  i.  172.  Pomponius  Mela ,  1.  i.  c,  4.  His  words 
are  curious  ,  *"  Intra,  fi  credere  libet,  vix  homines  magifque  femiferi; 
JEgipancs,  et  ^/«min>tf«,  et  Satyri. **  . 

^7  Aufus  fe'fe  inCerere  fortunie  et  provocare  arma  Romana. 

*•  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Perfic.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

V  He  fixed  the  public  allowance  of  corn  for  the  people  of  Alexandria  , 
at  two  millions  of  medinini  ;  about  four  hundred  thouiand  quarters, 
thron.  Fafchal.  p.  276.    Procop.  Hift.  Atcan.  c  z6. 

'**  John  Antioch  in  Excerp.  ValeCan.  p.  834.    Suidas  in  Diocletian. 

"  See  a  short  hiftory  and  confutation  of  Alchymy,  in  the  works  of  that 
philofophical  compiler.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer ,  torn.  i.  p.  3S7  —  3S3- 
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^*  See  the '  education  and  ftrength  oF  Tiridates  ia  the  Armenian 
hiftory  of  Mofes  of  Chorene  ,  1.  ii.  c^  ?<>.  He  could  feize  two  wild  bulU 
by  the  horns,    and  break  them  oiFwitb  his  bands.  ■  / 

''  If  we  give  credit  to  the  younger  Victor,  who  fiippofes-that  in  the 
year  323  ,  Lidnius  was  only  fixty  years  of  age ,  he  CouM  fcarcely  be 
the  fame  perfon  as  th%  patron  of  Tiridates  ;  but  we  know  from  much' 
better  authority  (Ejifeb.  Hift.  ficcleiiail.  1.  x.  c.  8.) ,  that  Liointus  was 
at  that  time  in  the  lad  period  of  old  age  :  fixteen  year&  before,  he  is 
reprefented  with  grey  hairs,  ^and  a&  the  contemporary  of  Galerius.  See 
Lactant.  c.  32.  Licinius  was. probably  born  about  the  year  250.- 
^^  See  the  fixty-fecond  and  fixty-third  books  of  Dion  Gaffius.  ■ 
's  Mofes  of  Chorene,  Hift.'Annen.  I.  ii.c.  74.  The  ftatuesJiad  been 
erected  by  Valarfaces ,  who  reigned  in  Armenia  about  130  years,  before 
Chrift,  and  was  the  firlt  king  of  the  family  of  Arfaces  (fee  Mofes  Hiit. 
Armen.  i.  ii.  2,  3.).  The  deii|6atloii  ttf  the  Arfacides  is  mentioned  by 
Juftin  (xli.  5.)  and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6.}. 

^'  The  Armenran  nobility  was  numerous  and  powerful.  Mofes  mentions 
many  families  which  were  diftinguisbed  under  the  reign  of  Valarfaces 
(i.  H.  7.  >,  and  which  flill  fubfifted  in  his  own  time,  about  thfe  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  See  the  preface  of  his  Editors. 
'  '^  She  was  named  Chofroidnchta,  and  had  not  tht  04 patulmn like sithet 
wbmen.  ( Hift.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  79.)  I  do  not  underftand  the  expreiiion. 
'*  In  the  Armenian  HijQiory  (1.  ii.  78.)  as  well  as  in  the  Geography 
(P*  367*  )>  China  is  called  Zenia,  or  Zenafian.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  production  offilk,  by^the  opulev^  of  the  natives,  and  by  their 
love  of  i^ace,  above  all  the  other  nations. ol!  the  earth.      -     '    . 

'»  Vou-ti ,  the  firil  emperor  of  the  feKenth  ilynafty ,  who  then  reigne4 
in  China,  had  political  tcanfactions  with  Fergana,  a  province  of  Sos:dianay 
and  is  faid  to  have  received  a  Roman  envbafTy  ( Hiftojre.des  Huns,,  jtom.it 
p.  38-  '•  In  thoTe  ages  the  Chineffi  kept  t  garrifon  at  Kashgar,  aud-  one 
of  their  generals,  about  the  time  of  Trajan,  marched  a»./ar  as  the 
Cafpian  fea.  With  regard  .to  the  intercourfe  between  China  and  th,9 
weftern-  countries,  a  curious  memoir  of  M.  de  Guignes  may  be  CQnfultcd, 
in  the  Acad^mie  des  Infcriptiorts ,  tom.  xxitii.  p..  355* 

**  See  Hift.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.^i - 

*^  Ipfos  Perias  ipfumque  lUgem  afcitisS»ocis;»  et  Ruifis ,  et  GelKs , 
petit  frater  Ormies.  Panegyric.  Vctk  iii.  I.  The  Saccx  were  -a  nation 
of  wandering  .Scythians ,  who  encamped  towards  the  fources  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  Gelii  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilan  along 
the  Cafpian  fea,  and  who  fo  long,  under  the  name  -of  Dilemites,  infeiled 
the  Perfian  monarchy.  See  d'Herbelot*  pib^oth^que  Orientate. 
<  '^  Mofes  of  Chorene  takes  no  notice  of  this  fecond  revolution,  whicl^ 
I  have  been  obliged  to  collect  froqi  a  pafTage  of  Ammiai^us  A^arcellinus 
(1.  xxiij.  %.),  Lactantius  fpeaks  of  the  ambition  of  Narfes,  "  CoiMJitatus 
doniefticis  excmplis  avi  fui  Saporis  ad  oc<;upaQdum  ori^iten^  magnis^ 
fopiis  inhiabat.  **    De  MofC.  Perfecut.  c.  9. 
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^'  Ve  nay  readily  balieve,  tbarlactandut  afcribes  to  cowardice  the 
conduct  of  Diocletian.  Julian  «  in  his  oration ,  fays ,  that  he  remained' 
with  all  the  ferces  of  the  empire;  a  very  hyperbolical  expre£Bon. 

^^  Our  five  abbreviators ,  Entropiut,  Feftut,  the  two  Victors,  and 
Oroiius*  atl  relate  the  laft  and  great  battle;  but  Orofius  is  the  only  one 
who  fpeaks  of  the  two  former. 

's  The  nature  of  thie  country  it' finely  defcribed  by  Plutarch,  in  the 
life  of  Craflus  •  and  by  Xenophoh ,  in  the  firil  book  of  the  Anabafis. 

**  See  Fofter's  Diflertation  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  translatioi| 
of  the  Anabaifis  by  Spelman  ;  which  I  will  venture  to  recommend  as 
one  of  the  beft  verfions  extant. 

«7  l)[ifi.Armen.  1.  ii.  c.76.  I  have  transferred  this  exploit  of  Tiridates 
from  an  imaginary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of  Galeriusl 

"  Anmian.  Marcellin.  I.  ziv.  The  nille,  in  the  hands  of  Entropies 
(ix.  24. )  *  of  Feftus  (c.  25. ) ,  am|  of  Oroiius  ( vii.  25.) »  eafily  increafed 
%o  feyiral  miles. 

''  Aurelios  Victor,  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  e.  ±l. 

'*  Aurelius  Victor  £kys ',  **  Per  Armeniam  in  hoftes  conteqdit ,  quv 
ferme  fola-,  feu  facilior  vincendi  via  eft.  "  He  followed  the  conduct 
of  Trajan  ,  and  the  idea  of  Julius  Caefar. 

7'  Xenophon*s  Anabafis,  1.  iii.  For  that  reaton  the  Perfian  cavalry 
encamped  fixty  ftadia  from  the  enemy.  ' 

^*  The  ftory  is  'told  by  Ammianus  «  1.  xxii.  Inftead  of  faecum  fome 
read  fcutum, 

''  The  f^erfians  confeffed  the  Roman  fop^riority  in  morals  as  virell  as 
in  arms.  Eutrop.  ix.  24*  But  this  refpect  and  gratitude  of  enemies  is 
very  feldom  to  be  found  in  'their  own  accounts.       ' 

"f*  The  account  of  the  liegociation  is  taken  from  the  fragments  of 
Peter  the  Patrician  ,  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum  published  in  the 
Byzantine  Collection.  Peter  lived  under  Juftinian ;  Hut  it  is  very 
evident,  by  the  natute  of  bii  materials,  that  they  are  drawn  firoin 
the  mbft  authentic  and  retpectable  writers. 

^'  Adeo  Victor  (fiiys  Aureliiis)  ut  ni  Valerius  ,  cujus  nutu  omni4 
gerebaotur,  abnuiffet  ,  Romani  faCces  in  provinciam  novum  ferrentutl 
yerum  pars  terrarum  tamen  nobis  utilior  >quaefita. 

''*  He  had  been  governor  of  Sumium  ( Pet.  Patricius  in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  30. ).  This  province  feems  to  be  mentioned  by  Mofes  of 
phorene  (Geograph.  p.  360.)  ,  and  lay  to  the  Eaft  of  Mount  Ararat. 

'^  By  an  errot  of  the  gepgraj)hcr  Ptolemy  ,  the  pofition  of  Singara 
is  removed  from  the  Aboras  to  the  Tigris ,  which  may  have  produce^ 
fhe  miftahe  of  Peter,  in  aifigning  the  latter  river  for  the  boundary* 
inftead  of  the  former.  The  line  of  the  Roman  frontier  traverfed,  but 
never  followed,  the  courfe  of  the  Tigris. 

^  Procopius  de  Edificiis ,  1.  ii.  €.  6, 

'*  Three  of  the  provinces  ,  Zabditftne  ,  Arzanene  ,  and  Carduene  • 
are  allowed  on  all  fides.  But  inftead  of  the  other  two,  Peter  (iii 
, Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  '30.)  inferu  Rehimene  and  Sophene.  I  have  preferre4 
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Ammiantjs  (1.  xxt.  7.)  •  becaufe  it  might  bt  proved,  that  Sophene 
was  never  in  the  hands  of  the  Perfians ,  either  before  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  ,  or  after' that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  correct  maps,  like 
thofe  of  M.  d'Anvilie  ,  almoft  all  the  modems  ,  with  Tillemont  and 
Valelius  at  their  head,  have  imagined ,  that  it  was  in  refpect  to  Perfia, 
mnd  not  to  Rome ,  that  the '  five  provinces  were  fitaate  beyond  tb^ 
Tigris. 

'*  Xenophon^s  Ati^bafis ,  1.  iv.  Their  bows  were  three*  cubits  in 
length ,  their  arrows  two  ;  they  rolled  down  ftones  that  were  each  a 
waggon  load.  The  Greelts  found  a  great  many  villages  in  that  rude 
country. 

"  According  to  Entropius  (vi.  9.  as  the  text  is  reprefented  by  the 
beft  MSS.)  ,  the  city  of  Tigranocerta  wa$  in  Arzanene.  The  names 
and  fituation  of  the  other  three  may  be  faintly  traced. 

'^  Compare  Herodotus  ,  1.  i.  c.  97.  with  Mofes  Choronenf.  Hift. 
Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  84.  and  the  map  of  Armenia  given  by  his  editors. 

* '  Hiberi ,  locornm  potentes  ,  Cafpai  vii  Sarmatam  in  Armenios 
raptim  effundunt  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  34*  See  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  zi. 
i».  7«4*      .  . 

'  *^  Peter  Patricius  (in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  30.)  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  the  Iberian  article  of  the  treaty. 

"  Eufeb.  in  Chrbn.  Pagi  ad  annum.  Till  the  difcovery  ^f  the  treatife 
De  Mortibus  Perfecutorum ,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  triumph  and 
the  Vicennalia  were  celebrated  at  the  fathe  time. 

'^  At  the  time  of  the  Vicennalia,  Galerius  feems  to  have  |cept  his 
ftation  on  the  Danube.    See  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  38. 

'7  Eutropiiis  (ix.  27* )  mentions  them  as  a  part  of  the  triumph,  h.% 
the  pcrfofu  had  been  reilored  to  Narfes  ,  nothing  more  than  their  images 
couM  be  exhibited. 

'*  Livy  gives  us  a  fpeech  of  Camillus  on  that  fubject  (v.  ^r — s^O* 
full  of  eloquence  and  fenfibility,  in  oppofition  to  a  defign  of  removing 
the  feat  of  government  from  Romie  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Veil. 

"  Julius  Csefar  was  reproached  with  the  intention  of  removing  the 
empire  to  Ilium  or  Alexandria.  See  Sueton.  in  Caefar.  c.  79.  According 
to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Le  Fevre  and  Dacier ,  the  third  ode  of 
the  third  book  of  Horace  was  intended  to  divert  Auguftus  from  the 
execution  of  a  fimilar  deiign. 

***  See  Aurelius  Victor ,  who  likewife  mentions  the  buildings  crecte4 
by  Maximian  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the  Moorish  war.  Wt  shall 
infert  fonie  verfes  of  Aufonius  de  Clar.  Urb.  v. 
£t  Mediolani  mira  omnia  :  copia  rernm  ; 
Innumerx  cultxque  doraus ;  facunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  Iseti,  turn  duplice  muro 
Amplificata  loci  fpecies  ;  populique  voUiptas 
pircus ;  et  inclufi  moles  cuneata  Tbeatrf 
^empla,  Falatinxque  arces,  opulenfque  Moneta^ 
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Et  regio  HertuUi  celebns  fob  faonore  lavacri. 
Cunctaquc  marmoreis  ornata  Periftyla  fignis  ; 
IMceniaque  in  Talli  formam  drcumdata  labro  , 
Omnia  quae  magnis  opcram  velut  aemtila  formis 
Exccllunt :  nee  jnnctae  premie  vicinia  Romae. 
•   *'  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  17*    Libanins,  Orat.  viii.  p.  203. 

**  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c  I7>  On  a  fimilar  occafion  Ammianus  mendons 
the  iicacitas  pUhis ,  as  not  very  agreeable  to  an  Impenal  car.  ( See- 
I.  xvi.  c.  10.) 

^'  Lactantiifs  accofes  Maximian  of  defiroyThg  fictis  criminationibDS 
lumina  fenatiks  (DeM.  P.  c.  8.).  Aurelius  Victor  fpeaks  very  donbtfiilty 
of  the  faith  of  Diocletian  towards  his  friends. 

•♦  Truncatae  vires  urbis,  imminnto  praetoriarura  cohortium  atqne  in 
armis  vulgi  numero.  Aurelius  Victor.  Lactantius  attributes  to  Galerius 
the  prolecution  of  the  fame  plan  ( c.  26.  . 

*^  They  were  old  corps  ftationed  in  Illyricum  ;  and  according  to 
the  ancient  eftablishment  »  they  each  coniifted  of  fix  thoiifand  men. 
They  had  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  ufe  of  the  pUtmbatx  ,  or 
darts  loaded  with  lead.  Each  foldier  carried  five  of  thefe  ,  which  he 
darted  from  a  confidetable  diftance ,  wi;h  great  ftrength  and  dexterity. 
See  Vegetius  ,  i.  17. 

•*  See  the  Theodofian  Code ,  1.  vi.  tit.  ii.  with  Godefroy*s  commentary. 

'^  See  the  12th  diilertation  in  Spanheim's  excellent  work  de  Ufu 
Numifmatum.  From  medals,  infcnptions,  and  hiftorians,  he  examines 
every  title  feparately ,  and  traces  it  from  Aogufius  to  the  moment  of 
its  difapp earing. 

*?  Pliny  (in  Pancgyr.  c.  3.  S^  ,  ett. )  fpeaks  of  Dominus  with  exe- 
cration ,  as  fynonymous  to  Tyrant,  and  oppofite  to  Prince.  And  the 
fame  Pliny  regularly  gives  that  title  (in  the  tenth  book  of  the  epiftles) 
to  his  friend  rather  than  matter,  the  virtuous  Trajan.  This  ftrange 
contradiction  puzzles  the  commentators  ,  who  think  ,  and  tlie  tranf. 
lators ,  who  can  write. 

'♦'  Synefius  de  Regno  ,  Edit.  Petav.  p.  x%.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
quotation  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie. 

M*»  See  Vendale  de  Confecratione,  p.  3^4,  etc.  It  was  cuftomary  far 
the  emperors  to  mention  (in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their  numen,  /acred 
majefiy  ,  divine  oracles ,  etc.  According  to  Tillemont  ,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen ,  complains  moft  bitterly  of  the  profanation  ,  efpeciklly 
when  it  was  practifed  by  an  Arian  emperor. 

*•'  See  Spanheim  de  Ufu  Numifmat.  Diflertat.  xii. 

***'  Aurelius  Victor.  Eutropius  ix.  26.  It  appears  by  the  Pancgyrifts, 
that  the  Romans  were  ibon  reconciled  to  the  name  and  ceremony  of 
adoration. 

'°J  The  innovations  introduced  by  Dioclctiap,  ar<  chiefly  deduced, 
ift,  from  fome  very  llrong  paflages  in  Lactantius;  and,  2dly,  from 
the  new  and  various  offices,  which,  in  the^ Theodofian  code,  appear 
already  eftablished  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine. 
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"»*  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  7.' 

^'"^  Indicta  lex  nova  quae  fane  illorum  temporum  modefti&  toUrabilis, 
iu  perniciem  proceflit.  Aurcl.  Victor ,  who  has  treated  the  character 
pf  Diocletian  with  good  fcnfe  ,  thd^gh  in  bad  Latin. 

'***  Solus  omnium  ,  poll  conditum  Romanum  Imperinm  ,  qui  ex 
tanto  falligio  fponte  ad  pri'vatae  vitae  ilatum  civilitatemque  remearet. 
Eutrop.   ix  ,  28. 

^*'  Xhe  particulars  of  the  journey  and  illnefs  are  taken  from  Lac 
tantius  (c.  17. ),  who  m2Ly  fometimes  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of 
public  facts,  though  very  feldom  of  private  anecdotes. 

'*•  Aurelius  Victor  alcribes  the  abdication ,  which  had  been  lb 
variously  accounted  for,  to  two  caufes.  ift,  Diocletian's  contempt  tff 
ambition ;  and  2dly  ,  His  apprebeniion  of  impending  troubles.  One  of 
the  panegyrifts  (vi.  9.)  mentions  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Diocletian, 
as  a  very  natural  reafon  for  his  retirement. 

io>  The  difficulties  as  well  as  miftakes  attending  the  dates  both 
of  the  year  and  of  the  day  of  Diocletian's  abdication  ,  are  perfectly 
cleared  up  byTillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs ,  torn.  iv.  p.  S25>  Note  I9« 
and  by  Pagi  ad  annum. 

^'*  See  Panegyr.  Vcter.  vi.  9.  The  oration  was  pronounced  after 
JMaximian  had  reafTumed  the  purple. 

'^^  Eumenius  pays  him  a  very  fine  compliment  :  **  At  enim  divi- 
*'  num  ilium  virum  ,  qui  primus  imperium  et  partipipavit  et  pofuit , 
'*  confilii  et  facti  fui  non  poenitet ;  nee  amifiiTe  fe  putat  quod  fponte 
'*  tranfcripfit.  Felix  beatufque- vere  quern  veilra,  tancorum  principum, 
"  colunt  obfequia  privatum.  '*    Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  is, 

jii  ^^  jij-g  obliged  to  the  younger  Victoi:  for  this  celebrated  bon 
mdt.   Eutropius  mentions  the  thing  in  a  more  general  manner. 

y^  Hid.  Auguft.  p.  233,  224.  Vopifcus  had  learned  this  convet- 
fation  from  his  father. 

*'♦  The  younger  Victor  slighUy  mentions  the  report.  But  as  Dio- 
cletian had  difobliged  a  powerful  and  fuccefsful  party  ,  his  memory 
has  been  loaded  with  every  crime  and  misfortune.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  he  died  raving  mad ,  that  he  was  condemned  as  a  criminal  by  the 
Koman  fenate  ,  etc. 

*'V  See  the  Itiucr.  p.  269.  272.  Edit.  Weffel. 

?'*  The  Abbgte  Fortis  ,  in  his  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia ,  p.  4.3.  (printed 
at  Venice  in  the  year  I774,  in  two  fmall  volumes  in  quarto)  quotes 
a  MSi  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Salona,  compofed  by  Oiambattilla 
Giuftiniani  about  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century. 

^^7  Adam's  antiquities  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro  ,  p.  6,  We 
may  add  a  circumflance  or  two  from  theAbbate  Fortis  :  the  little  ftreaiii 
of  the  Hyader ,  mentioned  by  Lucan  ,  produces  moft  exquifite  trout, 
which  a  fagacious  writer,  perhaps  a  monk,  fuppofes  to  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  reafons  that  determined  Diocletian  in  the  choice  Qf 
his  ristirement.    Fortis  •  p.  45*    The  (ame  aythoc  (p.  38.)  obfervef  » 
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that  8  tafte  for  agriciiUure  is  reviving  at  Sp^Utro ;  and  that  an  expe- 
rimental farm  has  lately  been  eftablished  near  ^e  city,  by  a  fociety 
of  Gentlemen.  • 

<'*  Conftantin.  Orat.  ad  Cffitum  Sanct.  c.  aif.  In  thi(  fermon  ,  the 
emperor  ,  or  the  bishop  who  compofed  it  for  him  «  affects  to  relate'' 
the  miferable  end  of  all  the  perfecutors  of  tke  church. 

'"  Cohftantin.  Porphyr.  de  Statu  Imper.  p.  ^S, 

?*"  D*AnviUe,  G^ographie  ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  162. 

**^  Meffieurs  Adam  and  CleriiTeau  ,  attended  by  two  draughtfmfcn  » 
irifited  Spalatro  in  the  month  of  July  I7S7<  The  magnificent  work 
■which  their  journey  produced  ,  was  published  in  London  £even  years 
afterwards. 

'**  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  the  Abbate  Fortis.  '*E  baftevolmentc 
**  nota  agli  amatori  dell*  Architettura  ,  e  deir  Antichitii  >  Topera  del 
**  Signor  AUAM^,  che  a  donato  molto  a  que*  fuperbi  veftigi  coll* 
.  **  ^ituale  eleganza  del  fuo  toccalapis  e  del  bulino.  In  generate  la 
**  rozzezza  del  fcalpello ,  e'l  cattivo  gufto  del  fecolo  vi  gareggiano 
'*  coUa  magnificenza  del  fabricaco.  "  See  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia  ,  p.  40^ 

'*'  The  orator  Eumenius  was  fecretary  to  the  emperors  M^ximia.n 
and  Conftantius  ,  and  Profeffor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Autun, 
His  falary  was  (ix  hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  which,  according  to  the 
lowed  computation  of  that  ^ge,  muft  have  exceeded  three  thouiand 
pounds  a  year.  He  generously  requefted  the  permifiion  of  employing 
it  in  rebuilding  the  college.  See  his  Oration  Oe  reftaurandis  fcbolis  ; 
which ,  though  not  exempt  from  vanity ,  may  atone  for  his  panegyrics. 

'*^  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  DiocIetian*s  abdication.  The 
life  of  his  mafter  Plotinus,  which  he  compofed,  will  give  us  the  mod 
complete  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  feet,  and  the  manners  pf  its  pro. 
feffors.  This  very  curious  piece  is  inferted  in  Fabricius »  Bibliothecair 
Craeca„tom.  iv.  p.  88 — 148,  ^ 
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'  M.  de  Montefquieu  f  Confid^rations  fur  la  Grandeur  e^  la  DiosL- 
dence  des.Romains,  c.  17*)  fuppofes ,  on  the  authority  of  Orolius  and 
Eufebius  ,  that ,  on  this  occafion ,  the  empire  ,  for  the  firft  time ,  was 
really  divided  into  two  parts.  It  is  difficult »  however ,  to  difcover  in 
what  refpect  the  plan  of  Galerius  differed  from  that  of  Diocletian. 

*  Hie  non  modo  amabilis ,  fed  etiam  venerabilis  Gallis  fiiit ;  prxcipue 
quod  Oiocletiani  fufpectam  prudentiam  ,  et  Maximiani  fanguinariam 
violentiam  imperio  ejus  evaferant.   Eutrop.  Breviar.  x.  I. 

*  Divitiis  Provincialium  (mel,  provinciar urn)  ac  privatorum  iludens  » 
fifci  commMfa  non  admodnm  affectaYis  ;  ducenfque  melius  publicas 
opes  a  privatis   haberi  ^  quam  intra  unum  clauArum   refervari.    Id. 
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ibid.  He  carried  this  maxim  fo  far  ,  that  whenever  he  gave  an  en* 
tertainment  ,  he  was  .obliged  to  borrow  a  fervice  of  plate. 

♦.  tactantius  de  Mort.  Perfecntor.  c.  I8.  Were  the  particular^  of 
this  conference  more  confiftent  with  truth  and  decency ,  we  might 
fiill  ask ,  how  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  an  ebfcure  rhetorician  ? 
But  there  are  many  hiflorians  who  put  us  in  mind  of  the  admirable 
faying  of  the  great  Cond6  to  cardinal  de  Retz ;  **  Ces  coquins  nous 
*'  font  parler  et  agir  »  comme  ils  auraient  fait  eux-m6mes  k  nptr» 
•'  place.  " 

'  Sublatus  nuper  a  pecoribus.  et  filvis  <fays  L^ctantius  de  M.  P. 
««  19. )  ftatim  Scutarius ,  continuo  Protector ,  niox  Tribunus  ,  poftri* 
dieCaefar,  accepit  Orientem.  AureUus  Victor  is  too  liberal  in  giving  him 
the  whole  portion  of  Diocletian. 

*  His  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Lactanti^s ,  de 
M.  P.  c.  18. 

7  Thefe  fchemes^  however».reft  only  on  the  very  doubtfol  authority 
•f  Lactantius  ,  de  M.  P.  c.  20. 

■  '  This  tradition  ,  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Conilantine  , 
was  invented  in  the  darknefs  of  monalleries  ,  was  embellished  by 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  «  and  the  writers  of  the  xiith  century,  has  been 
defended  by  our  antiquarians  of  the  laft  age  ,  and  is  feriously  related 
in  the  ponderous  hiftory  of  England  »  compiled  by  Mr.  Carte  (voU  u 
p.  147«).  He.  tranfports ,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the  imaginary 
father  of  Helena ,  from  EiTex  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

*  Eutropius  (x.  2.)  expreiTes,  in  a  few  words,  the  real  truth  ,  and 

the   occafion   of  the  error ,    "  tx  ohfcuriori  matrimomo  ejus  lilius.  *•  y 

Zofimus  (1.  ii*.  p.  78.)  eagerly  feized  the  moft  unfavourable  report, 
and  is' followed  by  Orofius  .(vii.  250»  whofe  authority  is  oddly  enough 
overlooked  by  the  inde&tigable  but  partial' Tillemont*  By  infifting 
•n  the  divorce  of  Helena ,  Diocletian  acknowledged  her  marriage. 

***  There  are  three  opinions  with  regard  to  the  place  of  Ccnilantine'^ft 
birth.  I.  Our  English  antiquarians  were  ufed  to  dwell  with  rhpturt 
on  thd  words  of  his  panegyrift;  **  Britannias  illic  oricndo  nobiles  fecifll.** 
^ut  this  celebrated  paiTage  may  be  referred  with  as  much  propriety 
to  the  accefiion  as  to  the  nativity  of  Confiantine.  2.  Some  of  th^ 
modern  Greeks  have  aCcribed  the  honour  of  his  birth  to  Drepanum,  a 
(own  on  the  gulph  of  Micomedia  (  Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.)  which 
Conftantine  dignified  with  the  name  of  HelenopoHs  ,  and  Juftinian 
adorned  With  many  fplendid  buildings  (Procop.  de  iEdificiis ,  v.  2. ) 
It  is  indeed  probable  enough ,  that  Helena's  father  kept  an  inn  at  Dre- 
panum ;  and  that  Conilantins  mi«ht  lodge  there  when  htf  returned  front 
a  Perfian  embafTy  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  But  in  the  wandering  lift 
•f  a  foldier ,  the  place  of  his  marriage ,  and  the  places  where  his  chil* 
dren  are  bdrn,  have  very  little  connection  with  each  other.  3.  Tht 
claim  of  N^ifltis  is  fupported  by  the  anonymous  writer  ,  plblished  at 
ttie  end  of  AnimiaAtts,  p.  7x99  and  who  in  general  copied  very  good 
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materials ;  and  it  is  cbnfiriried  by  Julius  Firmicins  (  de  Aftrologlft ; 
].i.  c.  4. ;,  who  flourished  under  the.rei^n  of  Conftantine  him(«lf.  Some 
objections  have  been  raifed  agatnft  the  integrity  of  the  text ,  an<(  the 
application  of  the  paflage  of  Firmicius  ;  but  the  former  is  eftablished  by 
the  beft  MSS.  and  the  latter  is  very  ably  defended  by  Liplius  de  Magni- 
todiiie  Romanft,  1.  iv.  c.  11.  et  Supplement. 

"    Literis   mitfus  inftructus.    Anonym,  ad  Ammian.  p.  710. 

'*    GaUrittS  ,   or  perhaps  his  own  couirage,  expofed  him   to  iingid 

combat  with  a  Sarmatian  (Anonym,  p.  71c.)  and  with  a  monftrous  liOn: 

See  Praxagorat  apud  Phdciund,  p.  $3*   Praxagoras,  an  Athenian  philo- 

fopher ,  had  written  a  life  of  Conftantine «  in  two  books ,  which  are 

'  now  loft.   He  was  a  contemporary. 

^'  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  78,  79.  Lactantins  de  M.  1*.  c.  14.  The  formet^ 
U\\%  %  very  foolish  ftory,  that  Conftantine  caufed  all  the  poft-horfes, 
which  he  had  ufed,  to  be  hamftrung.  Suph  a  bloody  execution,  without 
preventing  a  purfoit,  would  itave  fcattered  fufpicious  >  and  might  ha've 
ftopped  his  journey. 

"♦  Anonym;  p.  710.  Pancgyn  Vdter.  vii.  4^  But  Zofimus,  1.ii.p.79. 
Eofebius  de  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  i.  t.  21.  and  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  24. 
fuf  pofe ,  with  lefs  accuracy  ,  that  he  found  his  father  on  his  death~bed. 

^'  Quiictis  qui  aderant  annitentibus,  fed  prsecipue  Croco  {diUEroco} 
'  Alamannorum  Rege ,  auxilii  gracii  Conftantiu'm  co'nritato ,  imperiuhi 
cap^t^  Victor  Junior,  c.  41.  This  is  perhat>s  the  fiift.  inftance- of  a 
barbarian  king  ,  who  afiifted  the  Romait  arms,  with  an  independent 
body  of  his  own  fubjects*  The  practice  grew  familiar,  and  at  lail 
became  fatal.  '. 

'^  His  panegyrift  Eumenius  (vii;  8.)  ventures  to  aSirm,  in  the  pre* 
fence  of  Conftantine,  that  he  pnt  fpnrs  to  his  horfe,  and  tried,,  bnt  m 
vain ,  to  efcape  from  the  hands  of  his  foldiers. 

^^  Lactantius  dq  M.  P.  c.  2?.  EumeniuiT  (vii;  8. )  ^ves  a  rhetorical 
turn  to  the  whole  tranfaction. 

.''  The  choice  of  Conftantine,-  by  his  dying  father,  whith  is  .war- 
ranted by  reafon*  and  infinuated  by  EUmenjus,  feems>  tso  bb  confitisied 
by  the  moft  unexceptionable  authority  *  the  concurring  evidence  of 
'  Lactantius  (deM.P-.  c.  24'.)  and  of  Libanius  (Oration  i.).;  ofEufcbius 
(in  Vit*  Gonftimtirt.  1.  i.  c.  t8.  2t.  )  and  of  Julian  (Orrition  i.-) 

'^  Of  the  three  fifters  of  Conftaiitine,  Conftantia  married. the  emperor 
Licinius,  Anaftafia  the  Caefdr  Baifianus,  sLnd  Eutropia  the'  confal  Nepo- 
ti.anus.  The  three  brothers 'were ,  DalriiatfUs,  Julins  Coiiftantius  ,  and 
Hann ibaliaoj us,  of  whom,  we  shall  have  occafion  to  fjieak  hereafter. 

**  See  Gruter  Infcrip.  p.  178.  The  fix  princes  ate  all  mentioned  , 
J3iocletian  and  MaKimiati  as  ,lhe  fe'nior  Augofti  and  fathers  of  the 
emperors.  They  jointly  dedicate,  for  the  ufe  of  their  own  Rdmans, 
this  magnificent  edifice.  The  architects  have  delineated  the  ruins  of 
thefe  ThtflkK  -^  and  the  antiquarians ,  particularly  Donatus  and  Nardini , 
have  afcertaiited   the  ground  .whicli  they  covered.    One  of  the  great 
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rooms  U  now  the  Carthufian  chui'ch  ;  atid  even  one  of  the  porter*» 
lode^es  is  {iifficient  to  foriti  anothet  churchy  which  belongs  to  the 
iFeiiillans. 

"    See  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  26.  31. 

^*  ''the  vith  iPanegyric  rct)rereiits  the  conduct  of  Maximian  fnVhe 
moff  favouVablc  light ;  artd  the  aniblgUbus  ex^reflion  of  Autelius  Victbk' 
•\retractqnte  diu,  "  may  lignify.,  either  that  Ije  contrived,  or  that  he 
bpj)ofed»^he  cOnfpirac^.  See  iofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  79.  sthd  Lactantius  de 
M.  P.  c,  i«..  ' 

'  *'  Thei  circumftances  of  this  war,  and  the  death  of  Sev'firiis  ,  a^e 
very  deubtfully  and  variously  told  in  our  ancient  fragments  (fee  1*1  II e^ 
mcint,  ifift.  des  Empereurs  ,  toni.  iv.  part.  i. 'p.  5^5.)  t  have  endeavoured 
to  extract  from  them  a  condftent  and  probable  Narration. 

*^  The  vith  Panegyric  was  pronounced  to  celelh-ate  the  t\evsiti6d 
of  Conftantine ;  but  the  prudent  orator  avoids  the  niention  either  of 
tfalerius  or  ot*  Maxentiiis.  He  introduces  only  one  slight  "iilufion*  tor 
the  actual  troubles,  and  to  the  majefty  of' Rome.  -         :     r       ..  < 

*^  With  r'e|:ard  to  this  negociatioH ,  fee  the  fragments  of  an  anony« 
tnous  rilftofiali' publisfied  by  ValeCtis  at  the  end  of'hfs  edition  of 
Ammianus  MarcelHnus,  p.  7ii.  "ifhefe  fr^gmertts  ha v^  furnished "ii^ 
\vith  fevefal  curious ,  and  as  it  should  feem  authentic ,  anecdotes.  * 

**  Lactaritins  de  M.  P.  c.  iS.  the  former  of  thefe  reafons  is  probably 
taken  from  VirgiPs ' Shepherd  ;  "tllam  egd  huic  noltrsc  fimifem  Meli. 
„  boe'e  ^utavi ,  etc. "    Lactantius  delights  in  thefe  poetical  kllUfionsf; 

*^    taftra  fiipet  t'ufci  fi  ponct6  Tytfridis  undas  ;  ijuheas) 
^   fiefperios  audai^  veniam  metator  Jn'agrbs. 

Tu  quofclinque  voles  ih  planum  effundere  miirdsj 

llis  aries  actus  difperget  fa^a  lacertis;  -    ' 

'      Ilia  Hfcet  periitui  tolli 'quam  jiiiteri^  urbetii 

Roma  fit.  Lucan.  Pha^fat.  i.  38 t; 

f\  i'actiritins  de  M.  P.  c.27.  ^ofim.  1.  ii.  p.  Sa.  The  latter  infinuates, 
that  Conftantine,  in  his  interview  with  Maximian,  had  pro'mifbd  t6 
declare  war  againft  Galerius.  '         ."'^  ' 

**  M;  de  TiHemont  ( Hifl.  des  Enipereui's  ,  tom.  iv/part  1.  p.  <^9V) 
has  proved ,  that  Licinius  ,  without  paifing  through'thte'  lliteHnediatt 
iranli:  oif  Cfefar ;  wis  declared  A uguftus  /  the^  nth  of  l^Teivember ,  A.  D. 
307,  after  the  Return  of  OkteHni  from  Itafy. 

'**  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  tj.  ^2.  yc^eti  Valerius  declared  Liciriius 
Auguftus  with  liimfelf;  he  tried  to  fkti^iy  his  younjrer  afib'tiates,  by 
inv^i'hting  ,  foi  Conftantine  aiid  Maximin  Cnot  MdxehtiiiJ ,  {qc  Baluze, 
pV  sr.  )  tlte  new  titte  of  fans'  of  the  Angufff.  But  #hen  Maitimfn 
acquainted  him  that  he  had  been  faluted  Auguftus  by  the  army ,  Gale- 
rius was  obliged  to  acknowledge  htni,  as  well  as  Confiantine,  as  equal 
aflbciates  in  the  imperial  dignity. 

'^  See  Panegyt.  Vet.  vi.  9.  Audi  dolorit  hoftrt  liberam  voc^m ,  etc. 
The  ^hole  paffage  is  imagined  with  artful  flattery  ,  and  expreifed 
with  an  eafy  flow  of  eloquence. 
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'*  tactantiin  de  M.  P.  c.  28.  Zoiim.  I.  ii.  p.  82.  A  report  was 
fpread ,  that  Maxentius  ^as  the  fon  of  fome  obfcure  Syrian  ,  and  had 
been  fubftituted  by  the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child.  See  Aure* 
lius  Victor,  Anonym.  Valeiian.  and  Panegyr.  Vet^  ix.  3,4* 

''  Ab  urbe  pulfum,  ab  Italii  fugatum,  ab  lUyrico  tepu'diatum ,  tiiis 
provinciis ,  tnis  copiis  9  tuo  palatio  recepifti.  Eumen.  in  Panegyr. 
Vet.  vii.  14. 

'^  Lactantius  de  M;  P.  c.  29.  Yet  after  the  relignation  of  the  purple, 
Conftantin^  ftill  continued  to  Maximian  the  pomp  and  honours  Of  the 
Imperial  dignity  ;  and  on  all  pablic  occasions  gave  the  righthoud 
place  to  his  father-in-law.   Panegyr.  yet.  vii.  i^ 

5  5  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  82.  Eumenips  iri  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  16 — 21.  the 
latter  of  thefe  has  undoubtedly  reprefented  the  whole  aftair  in  the 
moft  favourable  light  for  bis  fovereign.  Yet  even  from  his  partial 
narrative  we  may  conclude,  that  the  repeated  clemency  of  Conftantine* 
and  the  reiterated  treafoifs  of  Maximian  ,  as  they  are  defcribed  by 
Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  29 «  30« ),  and  copied  by  the  moderns  ,  are 
deftltute  of  any  hiftorical  foundation. 

^*  Aurelius  Victor,  c.  40.  But  that  lake  was  fituatcd  on  the  Upper 
Pahnoiiia ,  near  the  borders  of  N.oricum ;  and  the  province  of  Valeria 
(a  naifie  which  the  wife  of.Galerius  gave  to  the  drained  country) 
undoubtedly  lay  between  the  Drave  and  the  Danube  ( Sextus  Rufus , 
€.  9. }  J  should  therefore  fufp6ct  that  Victor  has  confounded  the  lake 
Pelfo  with  the  Volocean  marches  ,  or  ,  as  they  are  now  called  ,  the 
lake  Sabaton.  It  is  placed  in  the  heart  of  Valeria  ,  and  its  pre&nt 
extent  is  not  lefs  than  12  Hungarian  miles  (about  7P  JEngVlsh)  in  ^ 
length  ,  and  two  in  breadth.   See  Severini  Pannonia »  1.  i.  c.  9; 

57  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  %Z.)  aud  Eufebius  (1.  viii.  c.  I6.)  defcribe 
ihe  fymptoriis  and  progrefs  of  his  diforder  with  iingular^accufaey  and 
apparent  plfafure. 

3B  If  any  dike  the  late  Or.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccleiiaftical  Hilary, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  307-^-^35^0  fttll  delight  in  recording  the  wonderful  deaths 
Of  the  perfecutors ,  I  would  recommend  to  their  peruial  an  admirable 
paflage,  of  Grptius  (Hift.  L,.vU.  p.  833.)  concerning,  the  U&  iUneis  of 
Philip  II. .  of  Spain. 

5»  See  Eufebius  «  1.  ix.  6.  10.  .Lactantius  de  M.  P^  c.  3^*  Zollmus 
is  lefs  exact,  aiid  evidently  confounds  Maximian  with  Maximin. ' 

*^  See  the  viiith  Panegyr.  in  which  Eumeniiis  difplays,  in  the  pre£ence 
of  Conftantine  ,.the  mifery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  dty'of  Autun. 

♦^  EutropiuSyX.  3.  Panegyr.  Veter*  vii»  10,  11,  12.  A  great  number 
of  the  French,  youth  were  likewife  expofed  to  the  ,0<me  craei  and 
Ignominious  death.  . 

^^  Julian  excludes  Maxentius  ^rom  the  banquet  of  the  Csefars  with 
abhorrence  and  contempt  ;  and  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p*  8T*)  accufes  hitn  of 
ttery  kind  of  cruelty  spid  proftigaicy. 
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^>  Zofimus*,  L  ii.  p*  83^^89.    Aurelius  Victor. 

^^  The  pafTage  of  Aurelius  Victor  should  be  read  in  the  following 
manner.  Primus  inftituto  pelfimo ,  munerum  fpecie»  Patres  Oratorefqut 
|)ecuniam  conferre  prodigenti  fibi  co^eret. 

*5  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  viii.  14.  et  in  Vit. 
Conftant-  i.  33.  34*  Rufinus,  c  17.  The  virtuous  matron,  who  {tabbed 
herfelf  to  efcape  the  violence  of  Maxentius  ,  was  a  ChrilUan ,  wife  to 
the  praefect  of  the  city ,  and  her  name  was  Sophronia.  It  ftill  remains 
a  queftion  among  the  cafuifts ,  whether ,  on  fuch  occafions ,  fuicide  is 
juftifiable. 

^'  Praetorianis  cxdem  vulgi  quondam  annueret,  is  the  vague  ex- 
preifiou  of  Aurelius  Victor.  See  more  particular,  though- fomewhat 
different ,  accounts  of  a  tumult  and  maflacre  ,  which  happened  at 
Home,    in  Eiifebius  (1-   viii.    c.  14.)   and,    in  Zofimus  M.  ii.  p.  84.). 

*^  See  in  the  Panegyrics  (ix.  14.),  a  iively  defcription  of  the  in- 
dolence and  vain  pride  of  Maxentius.  In  another  place  «  the  orator 
obferves  *  that  the  riches  which  Rome  had  accumulated  in  a  period 
of  106O  years ,  were  lavished  by  the  tyrant  on  his  mercenary  bands  \ 
redemptis  ad  civile  latrocinium  manibus  ingeiTerat. 

♦■  After  the  victory  of  Conilantine ,  it  was  univerfally  allowed,  that 
the  motive  of  delivering  the  republic  from  a  detefted  tyrant,  would  , 
at  an,y  time ,  have  juftified  his  expedition  into  Italy.  Eufeb.  in  \it. 
Conftantin.   1.  i.  c.  26.   Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

"♦^  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  84,  85.    Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  x.  7-— 13. 

'•  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  a.  Omnibus i  fere  tuis  Comitibus  et  Dudbiis 
Bon  folum  tacite  mufTantibus  ,  fed  etiam  aperte  timentibus  \  contra 
confilia  hominum  ,  contra  Harufpicum  monita ,  it^e  per  temet  liberandae 
urbis  tempus  venifTe  fipn tires.  The  embaiTy  of  the  Romans  is  mentioned 
only  by  Zonaras  (1.  xiii. )  and  by  Cedrenus  (in  Compcnd.  Hift. 
p.  270.  I  :  but  tbofe  modern  Gretks  had  the  opportunity  of  confulting 
many  writers  which  have  fince  been  loft,  among  which  we  may  reckon 
the  life  of  Conftaniine  by  Praxagoras.  Photius  (p.  63-)  has  made  a 
short  extract  from  that  hiflortcal  work. 

''  Zofimus  I*  ii*  p  86.)  has  given  us  this  curious  account  of  the 
forces  on  both  fides  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  naval  armaments  , 
though  we  are  affured  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  25, )  that  the  war  was  carried 
on  by  fea  as  well  as  by  land  ;  and  th>t  the  fleet  of  Conftantine  took 
polTeilion  of  Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  the  port<:  of  Italy 

<^  Panegyr.  Vet  ix  3.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  orator  should, 
diminish  the  numbers  with  which  his  fovereign  atcbieved  the  conqoeft 
of  Italy  ;  but  it  appears  fomewhat  lingular  ,  that  he  should  efleem  the 
tyrant's  army  at  no  more  than  100,000  men 

*'  The  three  principal  paffages  of  the  Alps  between  Gaul  and  Italy, 

Are  thofe  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  ,  Mount  Cenis ,   and  Mount  Genevre. 

Tradition  and  a  refemblance  of  names  •  Alpcs  Pennine  1  ,  had  affigued 

tile  firft  of  thefe  for  the  march  of  Hannibal  (fee  Simlet  dt  Alpibus). 

Vol.  U.  £  e 
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The  Chevah'er  de  Folard  '^Polybe,  torn,  tv.)  and  M.  d*AnviIIe  have 
led  him  over  Mount  Genevre.  But  nothwithftanding  the  authority  of 
an  experienced  officer  and  a  learned  geo^apher ,  the  pretenfions  of 
Mount  Cenis  are  fupported  fn  a  fpccious  ,  not  to  fay  a  convincing  , 
manner  by  M.  Grosley.    Obfervations  fur  Tltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  40,  etc. 

'*  La  Brunette  near  Snfe ,  Demont,  Exiles,  Feneftrelles  ,  Coni,  etc. 

"  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xv.  10.  His  defcription  of  the  roads  over 
the  Alps  ,  is  clear ,  lively  «  and  accurate. 

**  Zofimus  as  well  as  Eufebins  haften  from  the  paflage  of  the  AJips , 
to  the  decifive  action  near  Rome.  We  muft  apply  to  the  two  Pane- 
l^rios  ,  for  the  intermediate  actions  of  Conftantine. 

'7  Tlie  Marquis  Maffei  has  examined  the  fiege  and  battle  of  Verona, 
with  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy  ,  which  was  due  to  a 
memorable  action  that  happened  in  his  native  country.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  that  city,  conftructed  by  Gallienus  ,  were  lefs  extenfive  than 
Che  modern  walls  ,  and  the  Amphitheatre  was  not  included  within 
their  circumference      See  Verona  Illuftrata,  Part.  i.  p.  142.  150. 

'■  They  wanted  chains  for  fo  great  a  multitude  of  captives  ;  and  the 
whole  council  was  at  a  lofs ;  but  the  fagacious  conqueror  imagined 
the  happy  expedient  of  converting  into  fetters  the  fwords  of  the  van. 
quished.    Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  ir« 

'•  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  lO. 

***  Literas  calami tati^m  fuarum  indices  fupprimebat.  Panegyr.  Vet. 
ix.  15. 

"  Remedia  malortim  potius  quam  mala  difFerebat,  is  the  fine  cenfure 
which  Tacitus  pafTes  on  the  iVipine  indolence  of  Vitellius. 

'*  The  Marquis  Mklfei  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Con^ 
ftantine  was  ftill  at  Verona  ,  the  lil  of  September  ,  A.  D.  312  ,  and 
that  the  memorable  sera  of  the  indictions  was  Mated  from  his  conqueft 
•f  the  Cifalpine  Gaul. 

^'  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  16.  lactantins  de  M.  P.  c.  44. 

**  I\\o  die  hoftem  Romanornm  efTe  periturum.  The  vanquished 
prince  became  of  courfe  the  enemy  of  Rome. 

**  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  16.  x.  27.  The  former  of  thefe  orators 
magnifies  the  hoards  of  corn  ,  which  Maxentius  had.  collected  from 
Africa  and  the  Islands.  And  yet  •  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  fcarcity 
mentioned  ty  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Confiantfn.  1.  i.  c.  36.),  the  Imperial 
granaries  muft  have  been  opeji  only  to  the  foldiers. 

'*  Maxentius  .  .  .  tandem  urbe  in  Saxa  Rubra  ,  millia  ferme  novem 
segerrime  progrefliis.  Aurelius  Victor.  See  Cellarius  Geograph.  Antiq. 
tom.  i.  p.  463.  Saxa  Rubra  was  -in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cremera, 
a  trifling  rivulet ,  illuftrated  by  the  valour  and  glorious  death  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii. 

*^  The  poft   whicl^  Maxentius  had  taken  ,    with  the  Tyber  in  his 
rear,  is  very  clearly  defcribed  by  the^two  Panegyriftt«  ix.  16.  x.  28. 
"  Sxceptis  latrocinii  iUius  primis  auctoribus ,  qui  defperatft  venii. 
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locum  quern  pu|:n«  fompferanl  texefe  corpotibu^.  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  17. 

'*  A  very  idle  rumour  foon  prevailed,  that  Maxentius,  who  had  not 
taken  any  precaution  for  his  own  retreat ,  had  contrived  a  very  artful 
fnare  to  deftroy  the  army  df  the  purfuefs ;  but  that  the  wooden  bridge 
which  was  to  have  been  loofened  on  the  approach  of  Conftantine , 
unluckily  brokg  down  under  the  weight  of  the  flying  Italians.  M.  d<t 
Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs »  torn.  iv.  part.  i.  p.  57^^  >  very  ftriously 
examines  whether  ,  in  contradiction  to  common  fenfe ,  the  teftimony 
of  Eufebius  and  Zdfimus  ought  to  prevail  over  the  filence  of  Lactantius, 
Kazarius ,  and  the  anonymous «  but  contemporary  orator ,  who  com- 
pofed  the  ninth  panegyric* 

f*  ZoiimuSj  1,  ii.  p.  86—^88,  iind  thfi  two  Panegyrics  ,  the  former' 
of  which  was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterwards ,  afford  the  oleareft 
notion  of  this  great  battle*  Lactantius  $  Eufebius  ,  and  even  the 
Cpitomes  ,  fupply  feveral  ufeful  hints.  ^ 

7^  Zo(imns»  the  enemy  of  Conftantide  <  allott^s  (1.  ii.  f  88.  >>  that 
only  a  few  of  the  friends  of  Maxentius  were  put  fo  death;  bpt  we 
may  remark  the  exprelfive  paiTage  of  Nazatius  ( Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  6) , 
Omnibus  qui  labefactare  ftatum  ejus  poterant  cum  ftirpe  deletts.  The 
other  orator  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20,  at.)  contents  himfelf  with 
obferving «  that  Conitantine,  when  he  entered  Rome,  did  not  imitate 
the  cruel  mafTacres  of  Ciiina  ,  of  Marius ,  or  of  Sylla. 

7^  See  the  two  Panegyrics ,  and  the  laws  of  this  and  the  enfuing 
year  ,  in  the  TheodoHan  Code. 

'''  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20.  Lactantius  de  Mv  P.  p.  44.  Maxfmin,  who 
was  confeifedly  the  eldeft  Caefar ,  claimed ,  with  fome  shew  of  reafbn , 
the  firft  rank  among  the  Auguili^ 

7^  Adhuc  ouncta  opera  quae  msignilice  conftruxerat  •  urbis  fanum  ,- 
atque  bafilicam,  Flavii  meritis  patres  facravere*  Aurelius  Victor.  "W^ith 
regard  to  the  theft  of  Trajan's  trophies  ,  confolt  Flaminius  Vacca  , 
apud  Mentfancon  ,  t)iarium  Italicum  ,  p.  2^0 ,  and  PAntiquit^  Expli" 
qu^e  of  the  latter ,  tom»  iv.  p.  I7t.  ' 

'^  Pnetoriae  legiones  ac  fubfidia  faetionibus  aptiora  quam  urbi 
Romat ,  fublata  penitus  ;  iifliul  arma  atque  ttfufi  indumenti  militarise 
Aurelius  Victor.  Zofimtis  (1.  ii.  p.  S9. )  mentions  this  fact  ^s  an 
hiftorian  ;  and  it  is  very  pompbusly  celebrated  in  the  ninth  Panegyric. 

^*  Ex  omnibus  provinciis' optimates  viros  Curise  tuae  pigneraveris ; 
HI  ^enatds  dignitas  ....  ex  totius  Orbis  flore  cohfiileret.  Nazarius  in 
Pa.  egyr.  Vet.  x.  35.  The  word  pigneraveris  might  almoib  feem  mali- 
ciously chofen.  Concerning  the  fenatorial  tax  ,  fee  Zofimus  ,  I.  ii* 
p.  11^.  the  fecond  title  of  the  fixth  book  of  the  Theodofian  code, 
with  Godefroy*s  Commentary,  and  M^moires  de  PAcad^mie  des^InCcrip- 
tions ,  torn.  xxviiJ.  p-  726. 

^'  Fvom  the  Theodoflan  Code  ,  we  may  now  begin  to  trace  the 
motions  of  the  emperors  ;  but  the  dates  both  of  time  and  place  have 
frequently  been  altered  by  the  earelefihefi  of  tranfcribers. 
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"  Zofimns  '1.  li.  p.  89.)  ohferves ,  that  before  Ae  w«r ,  the  fiftec 
•f  Conftantine  had  been  betrothed  to  Licinius.  According  to  the  yonnger 
Vlctor ,  Diocletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials  ;  but  having  ventured 
to  plead  his  age  and  infirmities  «  he  received  a  fecond  letter  filleil 
with  reproaches  for  his  fuppoied  partiality  to  the  caofe  of  Mazentins 
and  Maximifl, 

'*  Zoiimus  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  as  ordinary 
events:  but  Lactancius  expatiates  on  them  (de  M.  P.  c.  4s — ^o.)  ^ 
afcrjbing  them  to  the  miraculons  interpofition  of  Heaven.  Licinius 
at  that  time  was  one  of  the  protectors  of  the  church. 

'*  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  ^o.  Aurelius  Victor  touches  on  the  different 
conduct  of  Licinius ,  and  of  Conftantine ,  in  the  ufe  of  victory. 

"  The  fenfiial  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gratified  at  the  expenee 
of  his  fubjects.  His  eunuchs ,  who  forced  away  wives  and  virgins  , 
examined  their  naked  charms  with  anxious  curioficy  ,  left  any  part  of 
their  body  should  be  found  unworthy  of  the  royal  embraces.  Coyneb 
and  difdain  were  confidered  as  treafon ,  and  the  obftinate  fair  one  was 
condemned  to  be  drowned,  A  cnftom  was  gradually  introduced ,  that 
■o  perfon  should  marry  a  wife  without  the  permiffion  of  the  emperor » 
**  ut  ipfe  in  omnibus  nuptiis  prxguftator  eiTet.  **   Lactantius  de  M.  P. 

'*  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  39* 

''  Diocletian  at  laft  fent  cognatum  fuum  ,  'quendam  militarem  ac 
potentem  virum  ,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  his  daughter  ( Lactantius 
de  M.  P.  c.  41. ).  We  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  times  ,  to  point  out  the  perfon  who  was  employed. 

'^  Valeria  quoque  per  varias  provincias  quindecim  menfibus  plebrio 
cultfi  pervagata.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  51.  There  is  forae  doubt 
whether  we  should  compute  the  fifteen  months  from  the  moment  of 
her  exile  ,  or  from  that  of  her  efcape.  The  expreffion  of  pervagata 
feems  to  denote  the  latter  ;  but  in  that  cafe  we  muft  fuppofe  «  that 
the  treatife  of  Lactantius  was  written  after  the  firft  civil  wat  between 
Licinius  and  Conftantine.    See  Oiper ,  p.  £54. 

'^  Ita  illis  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitio  fuicv  Lactantius  de  M.  P. 
e.  SI.  He  relates  the  misfortunes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  daughter 
of  Diocletian  with  a  very  natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 

"  The  curious  reader,  who  confuUs  the  Valefian  Fragment,  p.  713» 
will  perhaps  accufe  me  of  giving  a  bold  and  licentious  paraphraie; 
but  if  he  confiders  it  with  attention  ,  he  will,  acknowledge  that  my 
interpretation  is  probable  -and  confiftent. 

'7  The  fituation  ofJEmona,  or,  as  it  is  now  ealled  ,  Laybach ,  in 
Carniola  <d*Anville  G^ographie' Ancienne  ,  torn.  i.  p.  I870  »  may 
fuggeft  a  conjecture.  As  it  lay  to  the  north>^aft  of  the  Julian  Alps  » 
that  important  territory  became  a  natural  object  of  difpute  between 
the  fovereigns  of  Italy  and  of  Illyricum. 

"  Cibalis  or  Cibalai  (whofc  name  is  ftill  prefervcd  i»  the  obfcure 
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tDins  of  Swilei)  was  fitiiated  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium  ,  the 
capital  of  Itlyricum  ,  and  ,  about  one  hundred  from  Taurunum  ,  or 
Belgrade ,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  Rf^man 
garrifons  and  cities  on  thofe  rivers  are  finely  itluflrated  byM.  d^Anville, 
in  a  memoir  inferted  in  TAcad^mie  des  Infcriptions ,  torn,  xxyiii. 

**  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  90,  91.)  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  this 
battle  ;  but  the  defcriptions  of  Zofimus  are  rhetorical  rather  than 
military. 

•**  Zofimus,  1. ii  p.  92,  93.  Anonym.  Vale fian.  p.  713.  The  Epitomes 
furnish  fome  circumftances  ;  but  they  frequently  confound  the  two 
wars  between  Licinius  and  Conftantine.  ' 

•^  Petrus  Patricius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  47.  If  it  should  be  thought 
that  yoc/UL^^o?  fignifies  more  properly  a  fon-in-law,  we  might  conjecture, 
that  Conftantine,  afiTunjing  the  name  as  well  as  the  duties  of  a  father  , 
had  adopted  his  younger  brothers  and  fitters,  the  children  of  Theodora. 
But  in  the  beft  authors  yoeju^&of  fometimes  fignifies  a  husband,  (bme- 
times  a  father-in-law,  and  fometimes  a  kinfinan  in  general.  See  Span- 
heim  Obfervat,  ad  Julian.    Orat.  i.  p,  72. 

•*  Zofimus  ,  1.  ii.  p.  93.  Anonym.  Valeflan.  p.  713.  Eutroplus  , 
X.  5.  Aurelius  Victor,  Eufeb.  in  Cbron.  Sozomen,  I.  i.  c.  2.  Four  of 
thefe  writers  affirm  that,  the  promotion  of  the  Csefhrs  was  an  article 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  howler  certain  ,  that  the  younger  Conftantine  and 
Licinius  w^re  not  yet  born  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  pro- 
motion was  made  the  ift  of  March,  A.  D.  317.  The  treaty  had  pro- 
bably ftipulated  that  two  Caefars  might  be  created  by  the  weftern  ,  and 
one  only  by  the  eaftern  emperor;  but  each  of  them  referved  to  himfelf 
the  choice  of  the  perfons. 

•'  Codex  Theodofian.  1.  xi.\  tit.  27.  torn.  iv.  p.  18,8.  with  Godcfroy's 
obfervations.    See  likewiCfe  ,  1.  v.  tit.  7 — 8. 

•♦  Omnia  foris  placita,  domi  profpera  ,  aononse  ubertate,  fructuum 
fopii,  etc.  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  38,  This  oration  of  Nazarius  was  pronounced 
en  the  day  of  the  ^uin^juennalia  of  the  Caefkrs ,  the  ift  of  March  « 
A.  D.  321. 

•'  See  the  edict  of  Conftantine ,  addreffed  to  the  Roman  people,  in 
tiie  Theodofian  Code,  I.  ix.  tit.  24.  tom.  iii.  p.  189. 

••  His  fon  very  fairly  afiigns  th*e  true  reafon  of  the  repeal  i  **  Ne 
**  fub  fpecie  atrocioris  judicii  a^liqua  in  ulcifcendo  crlmine  4ilatio  naf- 
•*  ceretur*  "  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  iii.   p.  I9"S. 

*^  Eufebius  (in  Vitft  Gonftant.  I.  iii.  c.  T.)  choofes  to  affirm,  that  in 
the  reign  of  his  hero  ,  the  fword  of  juftice  hung  idle  in  the  hands  'of 
the  magiftrates.  Eufebius  himfelf  (1.  iv.  c,  29.  54.)  and  the  Theodofian 
Code  will  inform  us  ,  that  this  exceffive  lenity  was  not  owing  to  the 
want  either  of  atrocious  criminals  or  of  penal  laws. 

•■  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  The  victory  of  Crifpus  over  the 
Alemanni,  is  expreffed  on  fome  medals. 

«*  See  Zofimus,  h  ii.  p.  93,  94  »  though  the  narrative  of  that  hiftorian 
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is  neither  clear  nor  confiftent  The  Paneinrnc  of  Optatianus  (e.  SSO 
mentions  the  alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  t|ie  Carpi  and  Getae ,  and 
points  out  the  feveral  fields  of  battle.  It  is  fuppofed  ,  that  the  Sar. 
macian  games  ,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  November  *  derived  their 
origin  from  the  fuccfb  of  this  war, 

'**'  In  the  Caefars  of  Ju'iaii  (p.  329.  Commentaire  de  Spanheim » 
p.  i^z.,  Conftjntine  boafts  ,  chat  he  had  recovered  the  province 
(Dacia)  which  Trajan  had  fubdued.  But  it  is  infiuuated  by  Silenus* 
that  the  conquefts  of  Cunftantiiie  were  like  the  gardens  of  Adonis  » 
which  fade  and  wither  almuil  the  moment  they  appear. 

'**'  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geti(  is  ,  c.  2i.  I  know  not  whether  we  may 
entirely  depend  on  his  authority  Such  an  alliance  has  a  very  recent 
air,  and  fcarcely  is  fuited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century. 

''^^  Eufebius  in  Vit  Conftantin.  1.  i.  c.  8.  This  palTage,  however « 
is  taken  from  a  general  declamation  on  the  greatne£s  of  Conftantine  » 
and  not  from  any  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  war. 

'**'  Conllantinus  tamen ,  vir  ingens  ,  et  omnia  efficere  nitens  quae 
animo  pracparaflet  ,  firnul  principatum  totius  orbis  affectans,  Licinio 
bellum  intulit.  Eutropius ,  x.  S.  Z->fimus  ,  1.  ii.  p.  89.  The  reafons 
which  they  have  aiii<;ned  for  the  firft  civil  war  may^  with  more  pro« 
priety ,  be  applied  to  the  fecond.  ^ 

"♦  Zofimus  ,  I.  ii.  p.  94,  95* 

'•5  Conftantine  was  very  attentive  to  the  privileges  and  comforts  of 
his  fellow-veterans  (Conveterani)  «  as  he  now  began  to  ftyle  them. 
See  the  Theodofian  Code  ,  1.  vii.  tit    20.  torn.  ii.  p.  419*  429* 

"*^  Whilft  Che  Athenians  maintained  the  empire  of  the  {ea  ,  their 
fleet  coniifted  of  three  ,  and  afterwards  of  four  ,  hundred  gallies  of 
three  ranks  of  oars  ,  all  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate 
fervice.  The  arfenal  in  the  port  of  Piraeus  had  coft  the  republic  a 
thoufaiid  talents  ,  about  two  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand  pounds. 
See  Thucydides  de  Bel.  Feloponn.  1.  ii.  c.  I3.  andMeurfius  de  fortuna 
Attica  ,  c.  T9. 

'•7  Zofimus ,  1.  ii.  p.  9^,  96.  This  great  battle  is  defcribed  in  the 
Valefian  fragment  (p.  7.14*)  in  a  ^lear  though  concife  manner.  "  Lici* 
nius  vero  circum  Hadrianopolin  maximo  exercitu  latera  arduf  mentis 
impleverat  ;  iUuc  toto  agmine  Conftantinus  inflexit.  Cum  bellum  terr& 
marique  traheretur  ,  quamvis  per  arduum  fuis  nitentibus  ,  attamen 
diftiplin^  militari  et  felicitate,  Conftantinus  Licinii  confufum  et  fine  < 
ordine  agentem  vicit  exercitum  ;   leviter  femore  fauciatus.  ** 

*"'  Zofimus  ,  1.  ii.  p.  97,  98.  The  current  always,  fets  out  of  the 
Hellefpont ;  and  when  it  is  aififted  by  a  north  wind  ,  .no  vefTel  can 
attempt  the  pafiage.  A  fouth  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  current 
almoft  imperceptible.    See  Tournefort's  Voyage  au  Levant «  Let.  xi, 

'**'  Aureiius  Victor.  Zofimus  ,  1.  ii.  p.  9^  According  to  the  latter , 
Martiniauus  was  Magifter  Officioriim  (he  ufes  the  Latin  appellation  in 
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Gretk }.  Some  medals  feem  to  intimate ,  that  during  his  short  reigm 
he  received  the  title  of  Auguftus. 

''«  pv(el>i*>s  (in  Vit&  Cpnftantin.  1.  ii.  c.  I6 «  17.)  afcribes  this 
deciiive  victory  to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valefiah 
f£a«:m'ent  /p..  7I4«)  mentions  a  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  ,  vnder  their 
chief  Allquaca,  who  adhered  to  the  party  of  Licinius. 

*'';Zt)iimus ,  1.  ii*  p.  lOS.  Victor  Junior  in  Epitome.  Anonym. 
Valefian.  p.  714. 

"*  Coptra  ri^Hgionem  fagiiaraenti  TbefTalonicae  privatus  occifus  eil. 
3Satropiu8»  x.  6^  and  his  evidence  is  confirmed  by  Jerome  fin  Chronic.) 
fts  well  as  by  Zofimus ,  1.  ii  p.  102.  The  Valefian  writer  is  the  only 
one  who  mentions  the  foldiers ,  and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  who  calls  in 
the  aiBitance  of  the  fenate.  Eufebius  |)rudcntly  slides  over  this  delicate 
traniaetion.  But  Sozomen  ,-  a  century  afterwards  ,  ventjires  to  affert 
the  treafonable  practices  of  Licinius.  , 

'*'  See  the  Theodofian  Code,  1.  15.  tit.  15.  torn.  y.  p.  404,  40s. 
Thefe  edicts  of  Conftantine  betray  a  degree  of  paflion  and  prepipitancy 
f  ery  unbecoming  of  the  character  of  a  lawgiver. 

CHAP.      XV. 

*  Dum  AiTyrios  penes,  Meiofque  ,  et  Perfas  Oriens  fuit,  defpcctiflSma 
pars  fervientium.  Tacit.  Hift.  v.  8.  Herodotus ,  who  vifited  Afia  whilft 
it  obeyed  the  laft  of  thofe  empires,  slightly  mentions  the  Syrians  <if 
Palciline  ,  who ,  according  to  their  own  confeilion ,  had  received  from 
£gypt  the  rite  of  eircumcifioh.    See  1.  ii.  c.  104. 

^  Diodorus  Siculiis  ,  1.  xl.  Dion  Caifius  ,  1.  Jt,xxvii.  p.  iii.  Tacit* 
Hift.  V.  I — 9.    Juftin  ,  xxxvi.  a,"  3.' 

^  Tradidit  arcano  ^uaecunque  volumine  Mofes  , 
Kon  monilrare  vias  eadem  nifi  facra  colenti, 
Quaeiitos  ad  fontes  folos  deducerc  verpas. 
The  letter  of  this  law    is  not    to    be  found  in  the  prefent  volume  oF 
Mofes.    But  the  wife ,   the  humane  Maimonides  openly  teaches  ,  that 
if  an  idolater  fall  into  the  water ,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  fave  him  froni 
inftant  death.   See  Bafhage  ,  Hiftoire  des  Juiis  ,  I.  yi.  c.  28.   , 

*  A  Jewish  feet ,  which  indulged  ihemfelves  in  a  fort  of  occafional 
conformity  ,  derived  from  Herod  ,  by  whofe  example  and  authority 
they  had  been  feduced  ,  the  name  of  Herodians.  But  their  numbers 
were  fo  inconfiderable,  and  their  duration  Co  short,  that  Jofeph'us  has 
not  thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  Sec  Prideaux's  Connection  , 
rol.  ii.  p.  28^. 

5  Cicero  pro  Fiacco ,  c.  28. 

*  Pliilo  de  Legatione.  Auguftus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual 
facrifice  Yet  he  approved  of  the  nci^Iect  which  his  grandfon  Caius 
expreiTfcd  towards  the  temple  of  JerufHlem.  See  Suetoii.  in  Auguft. 
c,  93.  and  Cafaubon's  notes  on  that  pafiage. 
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7  See,  in  partkuUV,  Joftpb.  Antiquitat.  ifii.  6*  zvilL  %.  and  DeBel. 

Judaic,  i.  31-  and  ii.  9.  Edit.  Havercamp. 

'  Juffi  a  Caio  Caerare  ,  effigiem  ejus  in  tempio  locare  anna  potius 
Aimpfere.  Tacit.  Hid.  v.  9.  Philo  and  J^rephus '  gave  a  very  cir- 
cumftantial  ,  but  a  very  rhetorical ,  account  of  this  tran&otion,  which 
exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor  of  Syria.  At  the  firft  mention  of 
this  idolatrous  propufal  .  King  Agrippa  fainted  away  ;  and  did  not 
recover  his  fenfes  till  the  third  day, 

*  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities ,  it  may 
be  obferved  ,  that  Milton  has  eomprtfed  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
very  beautiful  lines ,  the  two  large  and  learned  fyntagmas  »  which 
Selden  had  cempofed  on  that  abftrufe  fubject.   ' 

'•  **  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me?  and  how  long  will  it  be 
••  ere  they  helieve  me  ,  for  all  the  figns  which  I  have  shewn  amon^ 
"  them?  "  Numbers,  xiv.  11.)  It  .would  be  eafy,  but  it  would\be 
unbecoming,  to  juftify  the  coniplaintof  the  Deity  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Mofaio-  hifiory. 

*'  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewish  profelyres  has  been  very  ably  treated 
byBafnage,  Hift.  desJuits,  1.  vi.   c.  6,  7- 

^*  See  Exod.  xxiv.  23-  De«t,  xvi.  l^.^the  commentators,  and  a  very 
fenQble  note  in  the  Univerral'lliftory',  vol.  i.  p.  603  edit.  fol. 

*'  When.Porapey,  uUnp.or  abulin^  the  right  of  conqueit'*   entered 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  it  was  obferyed' with  amazement,    **  NuUA 
,^intiis  De&m  effigie,    vacuam  fedem  et  inania  arcana..**    Tacit.  |Iift. 
V.  d.    It  was  a  popular  faying ,  with  regard  to  the  Jews , 
Nil  prseter  nubes  et  cceli  numen  adorant. 

'^  A  fecond  kind  of  (^rcumciflon  was  inflicted  on  a  Samaritan  or 
Egyptian  profelyte.  The  fullen  indifference  of  the  Thalmudifts ,  with 
refpect  to  the  couverfion  of  ftrangers  ,  may  be  feen  in  Bafnage,  Hifioire 
des  Juifs ,  1.  vi.  c.  6, 

^'  Thefe  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew 
Orobio,  and  refuted  with' equal  ingenuity  and  candour  by  the  Chriftian 
I^mborch.  See  the  Amica  CoUatio  (it  well  deferves  that  name;,  or 
account  of  the  diCpute  between  them. 

**  Jefus  -  -  -  circumcifiis  erat;  cibis  utebatur  Judaicis;  vellitt^  fimili ; 
purg'atos  fcabie  mittebat  ad  facerdutes  ;  Pafchata  et  alios  dies  feftos 
religiofe  obfervabat :  Si  quos  fanavit  fabatho ,  oftendit  non  tantum  ex 
lege,  fed  et  ex  receptis  fencentiis  t'alia  opera  fabatho ^non  interdicta. 
Grotius  de  veritate  Religionis  ChrifHanae ,  I.  v.  c  7*  A  little  afterwards 
(c.  12.),  he  expatiates  on  the  condefceniion  of  the  apoflles. 

''  Paene  omnes  Chriftum  Deum  fub  legi*;  obfervatione  credebant. 
Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  3i-    See  Eufebius>  Hifl.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  iv.  c.  S. 

''  Mosheim  de  Rebus  Chriflianis  ante  Conftantinum  Magnom,  p.  IS3. 
In  this  inafttrly  performance,  r/hich  I  shall  often  have  occafion  to 
quote,  he  enters  much  more  fuliy  into  the  flate  of  the  primitive  church, 
than  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  his  General  Hifiory. 
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**'  Eufebius,  1.  Hi.  c.  S-  T^e  Clerc,  Hii^.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  60^.  During 
this  occaiional  abfence  ,  the  bishop  and  church  of  Pella  ftill  retained 
the  title  of  Jerufalem.  In  the  fame  manner ,  the  Roman  pontiffs  reiided 
feventy  years  at  Avignon;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  have  long 
fince  transferred  their  epifcopal  feat  to  Cairo. 

^^  Diofl  Caifius,  ].  Ixix.  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Jeru- 
falem is  atteiled  by  Arifto  of  Pella  (apudEufeb.  1.  iv.  c.  6. ) «  and  is 
ihentioned  by  feveral  ecclefiaftical  writers ;  though  fome  of  them  too 
haftily  extend  this  interdiction  to  the  whole  country  of  Paleftine. 

^'  Eufebius,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  vSulpicius  Severns,  ii.  31.  By  comparing 
their  unfatisfactory  accouuts,  Moshcim  (p.  327,  etc.)  has  drawn  out 
a  very  difbinct  reprefentation  of  the  circumftances  and  motives  of  this 
revolution. 

**  Le  Clerc.  (Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  477»  ^Sif.)  feems  to  have  collected 
from  Eufebius  ,  Jerome ,  Epiphanius ,  and  other  writers ,  all  the  prin- 
cipal circumftances  that  relate  to  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites.  The 
nature  of  their  opinions  foon  divided  them  into  a  ftricter  and  a  milder 
feet ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  conjecture ,  that  the  family  of  Jefns 
Chrift  remained  members ,  at  leaft  ,  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate 
party. 

^^  Some  writers  have  been  pleafed  to  create  an  Ebion ,  the  imaginary 
author  of  their  feet  and  name.  But  we  can  more  fafely  rely  on  the 
learned  Eufebius  than  on  the  vehement  Tertullian ,  or  the  credulous 
Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Clerc  ,  the  Hebrew  word  Ebjonim  may  be 
translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  Pauperes,    See  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  477* 

*♦  See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Jufiin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Tryphon.  The  conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephefus ,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  return  of 
the  church  of  Fella  to  Jerufalem.  For  this  date  confult  the  accurate  note 
of  Tillemont,  M^moires  EccUfiaftiques ,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^ii. 

*5  Of  all  the  fyftems  of  Chriftianity ,  that  of  AbylTinia  is  the  only  one 
which  ftill  adheres  to  the  Mofaic  rites  (Gedde's  Church  Hiftory  of 
iEthiopia,  and  Dift'ertations  de  le  Grand  fur  la  Relation  du  P.  Lob^). 
The  eunuch  of  the  queen  Candace  might  fuggeft  fome  fufpicions  ;  but 
as  we  are>aifured  (Socrates,  i.  19.  Sozomeni  ,  ii.  24-  Ludolphus, 
p.  281.),  that  the  Ethiopians  were  not  converted  till  the  fourtlr 
.  century ;  it  iv  mor^  reafonable  to  believe  >  that  they  refpected  the  Sab- 
bath ,  and  diftinguished  the  forbidden  meats ,  in  imitation  of  the  J,ews,' 
who ,  in  a  very  early  period  ,  were  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Circumcifion  had  been  practifed  by  the  moft  ancient  iEthiopians ,  from 
motives  of 'health  and  cleanlinefs,  which  feem  to  be  explained  in  the 
Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Am^ricains,  tom.  ii.  p.  X17. 

^^  Beaufobre,  Hiftoire  du  Manichiifme ,  I.  i.  c.  3*  has  ftated  thdr 
objections,  particularly  thofe  of  Fauftus ,  theadverfary  of  Auguftin, 
with  the  moft  learned  impartiality. 

'^  Apud  ipfos  fides  obftinata  ,   mifericordia  in  prompt^ :    adverfus 
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•oiaes  alios  faoftile  odium.  Tacit.  Hill.  ▼.  4-  Surely  Tacitus  liad  Ceem  Use 
Jews  With  too  fiivoorable  an  eye.  The  peroCd  of  Jo£ephns  muft  have 
deflroycd  the  antithefis. 

^'  Dr.  Boroet  ( Archxologia ,  1.  ii.  c  7-  )  has  dificn&ed  the  firft 
chapters  of  Genefis  with  too  much  wit  aod  freedom. 

»  The  milder  Gnoftics  confidered  Jehovah,  the  Creator  »  as  a  Beias 
of  a  mixed  nature  between  God  and  the  Dxmon.  Others  confounded 
him  with  the  evil  principle.  Confult  the  fecond  century  of  the  f^encral 
hiftory  of  Mosheim ,  which  gives  a  very  difkinct,  though  concife,  acoonat 
•f  their  ftrange  opinions  on  this  fabject. 

s*  See  Beanlbbre ,  Hift.  du  Manich^iime ,  1. 1.  c.  4>  Orisea  and  St.  An. 
gufiin  were  among  the  AUegorifts. 

'*  Hegefippus  ,  ap.  Eafeb.  1.  iii.  %z.  iv.  22.  Clemens  Alnandiia. 
Stromat.  vii..i7. 

'*  In  the  account  of  the  Gnoftics  of  the  fecond  and  third  centuries, 
Mosheim  is  ingeoioos  and  candid;  Le  Clerc  dull,  but  ^act;  Beanfobre 
almoft  always  an  apologift  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared ,  that  the  primi- 
tive fiithers  are  very  frequently  calumniators. 

'>  See  the  catalogues  of  Irenaeos  and  Epiphaoins.  It  mnft  indeed  be 
allowed,  that  thofe  writers  were  inclined  to  multiply  the  number  of  £ects 
which  oppofed  the  unity  of  the  church. 

^*  Enfebius,  1.  iv.  c.  IS-  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  32.  See  in  Bayle,  in  the 
article  of  Marclon ,  a  curious  detail  of  a  dM*pute  on  that  fnbject.  It 
should  feem  that  fome  of  the  Gnoftics  (the  Bafilidians)  declined,  and 
even  refufed,  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Their  reafonf  were  fiagular 
andabftnife.    See  Mosheim,  p.  3^9* 

"  See  a  very  remarkable  paliage  ofOrigen  (Proem.  adLncan.).  That 
indefatigable  writer  ,  who  had  confumed  his  life  in  the  flndy  of  the 
fcriptures,  relies  for  their  authenticity  on  the  infpired  authority  of  the 
church.  It  was  impoffible  that  the  Gnoftics  could  receive  oar  prefent 
gofpels,  many  parts  of  which  'particularly  in  the  refurrection  of  Chrift  are 
directly,  and  as  it  might  fjeem  defign^dly,  pointed  againft  their  fiivonrite 
tenets.  It  is  therefore  fomewhat  lingular  that  Ignatius  f  Epift.  ad  Smym. 
Fatr.  Apoftol.  torn.  ii.  p.  34.)  should  chufe  to  employ  a  vague  and 
doubtful  tradition  ,  inftead  of  quoting  the  certain  teftimony  of  the 
evangelifts. 

'^  Facinnt  fiivos  et  vefpa  ;  laciunt  eccleCas  et  Marcionitc  ,  is  the 
ftrong  expreifion  of  Tertullian  ,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from 
memory.  In  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (adverf.  Haereles,  p.  302^}  the 
Marcionites  were  very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Periia. 

^7  Auguftin  is  a  memorable  inftance  of  this  gradual  progre&  from 
reafon  to  faith.  He  was,  during  feveral  years,  engaged  in  the  Mani. 
chsean  fret. 

^'  The  unanimous  fentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly 
explained  byJuftin.  Martyr.  Apolog.  Major,  byAthenagorasLegat.  c,22, 
etc.  and  by  Lactantius,  Inftitut.  Divin.  ii.  I4~«-I9. 
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^*  Tertullian  (Apolofr.  c.  23.  )  alleges  the  cenfeifion  of  the  Dsmons 
themfelves  as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  Chriftian  exorcifis. 

*"  TertiiUian  has  written  a  moft  fevere  tteatife  againft  idolatry ,  to 
caution  his  brethren  againft  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilt. 
Recogita  fylvam ,  et  quantse  latitant  fpinae.  De'Coron&  Militis,  c.  10. 
.  *^  The  Roman  {enate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  confecrated  place 
C  Anlus  Gellius ,  xiv.  ?•  >•  Before  they  entered  on  bufinefs*  every  fenator 
dropt  feme  wine  and  frankincenfe  on  the  altar.  Sueton.  in  Augnf^  c.  3^- 

'^^  See  Tertullian ,  Oe  Spectaculis.  This  £evere  reformer  shews  no 
more  indulgence  to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  ,  than  to  a  combat  of  gladia« 
tors.  The  drefs  of  the  actors  particularly  offends  him.  By  the  ufe  of 
the  lofty  buskin,  they  impiously  ftrive  to  add  a  cubit  to  their  ftature, 
c.  23. 

^^  The  ^ttcient  practice  of  concluding  the  entertainment  with  libations, 
may  be  found  in  every  claffic.  Socrates  and  Seneca  ,  in  thdr  laft 
moments,  made  a  noble  application  of  this  cufiom.  Foftquam  ftagnum 
palidae  aqux  introiit  ,  refpergens  proximos  fer^orum  ,  addit&  voce , 
libare  fe  liquorem  ilium  Jovi  Liberatori.   Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  64. 

^^  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus ,  on  the  nuptials 
of  Manlius  and  Julia.  0  Hymen  ,  Hymenxe  10  !  Quis  huic  Deo  com- 
pararier  aulit?  < 

^^  The  ancient  funerals  (in  thofe  of  Mifenus  and  Pallas)  are  no  lefs 
aecurately  defcribed  by  Virgil  ,  than  they  are  illuftrated  by  his  com- 
mentator Servius.  The  pile  itfelf  was  an  altai^ ,  the  flames  were  fed 
with  the  blood  of  victims  ,  and  all  the  aifillailts  were  i^rinkled  with 
luftral  water. 

**  Tertullian  de  Idololatria ,  c.  11. 

^7  5ee  every  part  of  Montfaucon's  Antiquities.  Even  the  reverfes 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous 
nature.  Here  indeed  the  fcmples  of  the  Chriftian  were  fufpended  by 
a  ilronger  paifion. 

4t.  Tertullian  de  Idololatria «  c.  20,  21  ,  22.  If  a  Pagan  friend  (on 
the  occaiion  perhaps  of  fneezing)  ufed  the  familiar  exprellion  of 
**  Jupiter  blels  you,  '*  the  Chriilian  was  obliged  to  proteft  againil  the 
divinity  of  Jupiter.  i 

*^  Coafult  the  moft  laboured  work  of  Ovid,  his  imperfect  Fafii.  He 
finished  no  more  than  the  firft  iix  months  of  the  year.  The  cotoipilation 
of  Macrobius  is  called  the  Saturnalia ,  but  it  is  only  a  fmall  part  of 
the  firft  book  that  bears  any  rels&tian  to  the  title. 

^^  Tertullian  has  compofed  a  defenoe ,  or  ^rather  panegyric,  of  the 
rash  action  of  a  Chriftian  foldier,  who  ,  by  throwing  away  his  "*  crown 
of  laurel ,  had  apofed  himfelf  and  his  brethren  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger.  By  the  mention  of  the  emptrors  (Severus  and  Caracalla)  it  as 
evident  ,  notwithftanding  the  wishes  ofM.  de^illemont ,  that  Ter- 
tullian campofed  his  treatife  Be  CoronI,  long  before  he  was  engaged 
in  the  errors  of  the  Montanifts.  See  M^moires  EccUfiaftiques,  torn.  iii. 
J.  384. 
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'<  In  particular,  the  firft  book  of  the  TufcoUii  Q^aefiioiis  ,  aad  the 
treatife  De  Senectute ,  and  the  Somnium  Scipioais  ,  cootain  ,  in  the 
moft  beautiful  language «  every  thing  that  Grecian  philofophy  ,  or 
Roman  good  fenfe ,  could  poffibly  fuggeft  on  this  dark  but  important 
object.  '  *  . 

'>  The  pre*exiftence  of  human  fouls  ,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  that  doctrine 
is  compatible  with  religion  ,  was  adopted. by  many  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers.  See  Beaufobre,  Hift.  du  Manicheifme,  1.  vi.  c.  4* 

<>  See  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  6 1.  Csefar  ap.  Salluft.  de  Bell.  Catilin. 
e.  so.    Juvenal.  Satir.  ii.  149. 

ESt  aliquos  manes ,  et  fubterranea  regna , 


^ec  pueri  credunt,  nill  qui  nondum  acre  lavantur. 

^*  The  xith  book  of  the  Odyflfey  gives  a  very  dreary  and  jncohereAt 
account  of  the  infernal  shades.  Pindar  and  Virgil  have  embellished 
the  picture ;  but  even  thofe  poets  >  though  more  correct  than  their 
great  model ,  are  guilty  of  very  firange  inconfiftencies.  See  Bayle  , 
Reponfes  aux  Q^ueftions  d'un  Provincial ,  part.  iii.  c.  22. 

'^  See  the  xvith  epiftle  of  the  firifc  book  of  Horace,  the  xiiith  Satire 
of  Juvenal  ,  and  the  iid  Satire  of  Perfius  :  thefe  popular  difcourfes 
exprefs  the  fentiment  and  language  of  the  multitude. 

'^  If  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  Gauls «  we  may  obferve,  that  they 
intruded ,  not  only  their  lives ,  but  even  their  money ,  to  the  fecnrity 
of  another  world.  Vetus  ille  mos  Gallorum  occurrit  (fays  Valerius 
Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  10.),  quos  memoria  proditnm  eft«  pecunias 
mutuas  ,  quae  his  apud  inferos  redderentur  ,  dare  folitos.  The  fame 
cuftom  is  more  darkly  iniinuated  by  Mela  ,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  It  is  almoft 
needlefs  to  add,  that  the  profits  of  trade. hold  a  juft  proportion  to  the 
credit  of  the  -merchant ,  and  that  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy 
profeilion  a  character  of  refponfibility ,  which  could  fcarcely  be  claimed 
by  any  other  order  of  men. 

<7  The  rigfa^  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  afflgns 
a  very  curious  reafon  for  the  omifiton  ,  and  moft  ingeniously  retorts 
it  on  the  "unbelievers.  a 

''  See  Le  Clerc  (Prolegomena  ad  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  feet.  i.  c.  8.).   His 

'  authority  feems   to    carry    the  greater  weight ,  as  he  has  written   a 

learned  and  judicious  commentary  00  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

^*  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xiii.  c.  10.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  S.  According 
to  the  moft  natural  interpreta;tion  of  his  words,  theSadducees  admitted 
only  the^  Pentateuch ;  but  it  has  pleafed  fome  modern  critics  to  add 
the  prophets  to  their  creed  ,  and  to  fuppofe  ,  that  they  contented 
themfelves  with  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the  Pharifees.  Dr.  Jortin 
has  argued  that  point  in  his  Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  103.  ^ 

*'*  This  expectation  was  countenanced  by  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  Sti Matthew,  and  by  the  firft  epiftU  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Theflklonians. 
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Erafmuf  removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor; 
and  the  learned  Grotius  ventures  to  infinuate,  that,  for  wife  purpofes^ 
tli^e  pious  deception  was  permitted  to  take  place. 

•*  Sec  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii.  c.  s.  This  tradition  may 
be  traced  as  high  as  the  author  of  the  Epiftle  of  Barnabas  ,  who  wrote 
in  the  firii  century,  and  who  feems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 

•*  The  primitive  church  of  Antioch  computed  almol!  600d  years  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Africanus,  Lactantius, 
and  the  Greek  chnrch ,  have  reduced  that  number  to  5^00,  and 
Eufebins  has  consented  himfelf  with  5200  years.  Thefe  calculation^ 
were  formed  on  the  Septuagint,  which  was  univerfally  received  during 
the  fix  firft  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the  Hebrew 
text  has  determined  the  moderns ,  Proteftants  as  well  as  Catholics ,  to 
prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years ;  though ,  in  the  ftudy  of  profane 
antiquity  ,  they  often  find  themfelves  ftreightened  by  Chofe  narrow 
limits.  ^ 

^^  Moil  of  thefe  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  miiinterpretation  of 
Ifaiah,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypfe.  One  of  the  grnffeil  images  may  be 
found  in  Irenseus  (I.  v.  p.  455.))  the  dtfciple  of  Papias,  who  had  feen 
the  apoftle  St.  John. 

*"*  See  the  ftcond  dialogue  of  Juftin  with  Tryphen  ,  and  the  feventh 
book  of  Iiacuntius.  It  is  unneceflary  to  allege  all  the  intermediate 
fathers,  as  the  fact  is  not  difputed.  Tet  the  curious  reader  may  confult 
Dailld  de  Ufu  Parr  urn ,  1.  li.  c.  4. 

^'  The  teftimony  of  Juftin ,  of  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  orthodox 
brethren,  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Millennium,  is  delivered  in  the  clearcfl 
and  moft  folemn  manner  Dialog,  cum  Tryphohte  Jud.  p.  177 »  178. 
Edit.  Benedictin. ).  If  in  the  beginning  of  this  important  pafTage  there 
is  any  thing  like  an  inconflflenc^ ,  we  m^y  impute  it ,  as  we  think 
proper,  either  to  the  author  or  to  his  tranfcribers. 
■  **  Dnpin ,  Biblioth6que  EccUiiaftiqne ,  tom.i.  p.  223*  torn.  ii.  p.  366. 
andMosheim  ,  p.  720;  though  the  latter  of  thefe  learned  divints  is  Xioi 
altogether  candid  on  this  occafion. 

''  In  the  council  of  Laodicea  (about  the  year  360)  the  Apocalypfe 
was  tacitly  excluded  from  the  facred  canOn  ,  by  the  fame  churches  of 
Afia  to  which  it  is  addrefTed ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint 
of  Sulpicius  Severus  «  that  their  fentence  had  been  ratified  by  the 
greater  number  of  Chriilians  of  his  timev  Prom  what  caufes  then  is 
the  Apocalypfe  at  prefent  fo  generally  received  by  the  Greek,  the 
Roman ,  and  the  Proteftant  churches  ?  The  following  ones  may  bt 
affigned.  i.  The  Greeks  were  fubdued  by  the  authority  of  an  impoflor, 
who  ,  in  the  fixth  century,  aflHimed  the  character  of  Dionyfius  the 
Areopagite.  2.  A  juft  apprehenfion ,  that  the  grammarians  might  become 
more  important  than  the  theologians ,  engaged  the  council  of  Trent  to 
iix  the  feal  of  their  infaUibility  on  all  the  books  of  Scripttire-,  contained 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate  ,    in   the  number  of  which  the  Apocalypff  was 
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fortunately  included.  fFni  Paolo  ,  Iftoria  del  Concllio  Triilentino  i 
1.  ii. )  3*  The  advantage  of  turning  thofe  myfterious  prophecies  agrainft 
the  See  of  Rome  ,  infpired  the  proteftantt  with  uncommon  veneration 
for  fo  ufeful  an  ally.  See  the  ingenious  and  elegant  diTcoorfes  of  the 
prefent  bishop  of  Litchfield  on  that  unprotoiifing  fubject. 

'*  Lactantins  (Inftitut.  Divin.  vii.  i^,  etc.)  relates  the  difmal  tale 
of  futurity  with  great  fpirit  and  eloquence. 

*'  On  this  fbbject  every  reader  of  tafte  will  be  entertained  with 
the  third  part  of.  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory.  He  4)Iends  philofophy  , 
'fbripture,  and  tradition ,  into  one  magnificent  fyftem ;  in  the  defcription 
of  which ,  he  difplays  a  ftrength  of  fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  Mil- 
ton himfelE 

7*  And  yet  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  individuals  ,  it  is  ftilt 
the  public  doctrine  of  all  the  Chriilian  churches;  nor  can  even  onr 
own  refufe  to  admit  the  conclufions  which  muft  be  drawn  from  the 
viiith  and  the  xviiith  of  her  Articles.  The  Janfenifts  ,  who  have  fo 
diligently  fiudied  the  works  of  the  fathers^  maintain  this  fentiment 
with  diftinguished  zeal  ^  and  the  learned  M.  de  Tillemont  never  di{=- 
mifies  a  virtuous  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation.  Zuinglius 
is  perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder 
fentiment*  and  he  gave  no  left  offence  to  the  Lutherans  dian  to  the 
Catholics.  See  Bofluet ,  Hiftoire  des  Variations  des  Eglifes  Pcotefiantes. 
1.  ii.  c.  19 — 22. 

7'  Juftin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  fome  of  the  phi-* 
lofophers  were  inilructed  by  the  Logos;  confounding  its  double  fig- 
iiification  >  of  the  human  reafon»  and  of  the  Divine  "Word. 

7*  Tertullian  ,  De  Spectaculis ,  c.  3o.  In  order  to  afcertain  the 
de^ee  of  authority  which  the  zealons  African  had  acquired ,  it  may 
be  fufilcient  to  allege  the  teftimony  6f  Cyprian ,  the  doctor  and  guide 
•fall  the  weftcrn  churches.  (See  Prudent.' Hymn.  xiii.  lOO.)  As  often 
as  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  daily  ftudy  of  the  writings  of  TertuUiata  • 
he  was  accuftomed  to  fay ,  "  Da  mihi  magifirum ;  Give  me  my  mafter.  *• 
(Hieronym.  de  Viris  Illuftribus  ,  torn.  i.  p.  2S4.) 

^>  Notwithitanding  the  evafions  of  Dr.  Middleton  ,  it  is  impofiible 
to  overlook  the  clear  traces  of  viilons  and  infpiration  ,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  apoilolto*  fathers. 

^*  Irenseus  adv.  Hxref.  Proem,  p  3.  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry  , 
,P*96,  etc.)  obferves  ,  that  as  this  pretention  of  all  others  was  the 
unoil  difficult  to  fupport  by  art ,  it  was  the  fooneft  given  up.  The 
obfervation  fuits  his  hypothefis. 

^5  Athenagoras  in  Legatione.  Juftin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes. 
Tertujlian  adverf.  Marcionit.  1.  iv.  Thefe  dcfcriptiohs  are  not  very 
unlike  the  prophetic  fury,  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  ii.  S4.)  ex- 
preiTes  fo  little  reverence. 

'^'  Tertullian  (Apolog.  e.  23.)  iSirows  out  a  bold  defiance  to    the 
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Pagan  magiftrates*  Of  flie  primhive  miracles ,  the  power  of  exor* 
ciJing ,  is  the  only  tfne  which  has  been  afliimed  by  Prnteftants. 

'7  Irenacus  adv.  Hxrefes  ,  1.  ii.  ^6  ,  57.  I.  v.  c.  6.  Mr.  Dodwell 
(DiiTert.  ad  Trenaeum  ,  ii.  43.)  concludes^  that  the  fecond  century  was 
fiill  Hiore  fertile  in  miracles  than  the  firft.  « 

7'  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum ,  I.  i.  p.  34^.  Edit.  Benedictin.  Paris, 
1742.  -' 

7*  Dr.  Middleton  fent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1747,  pub- 
lished his  Free  Inquiry  in  1749  >  and  before  his  death  ,  which  hap« 
pened  in  1750,  he  had  prepared  a  vindication  of  it  againft  his  nume- 
rous adverfaries. 

••  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents. 
From  the  indignation  of  Mosheim  (p.  ^2l,)  ,  we  may  difcover  the 
ientiments  of  the  Lutheran  divines. 

*'  It  may  feem  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  Bernard  ofCIairvaux, 
Who  records  fo  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St.  Malachi ,  never  takes 
any  notice  of  his  own  ,  which ,  in  their  turn  ,  however ,  are  carefully 
related  by  his  companions  and  difciples.  In  the  long  feri^s  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftory ,  does  there  exift  a  fingle  inflance  of  a  faint,  averting 
tliat  he  himfelf  pofleiFed  the  gift  of  miracles  ? 

'*  The  converGon  of  Conllantine  is  the  xra  which  is  moft  vfually 
fixed  by  proteftants.  The  more  rational  divines  are  unwilling  to 
admit  the  miracles  of  the  ivth,  whilft  the  more  credulous  are  unwilling 
to  reject  thofe  of  the  vth  century. 

"  The  imputations  of  Celfus  and  Julian  ,  with  the  defence  of  the 
fathers,  are  very  fairly  ftated  by  Spanheim,  Commentaire  fur  les  C^&rs 
de  Julien  ,  p.  468. 

«♦  Plin.  Epift.  X.  97. 

■'  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  44.  He  adds,  however,  with  fome  degree 
•f  he(itation«  *'  Aut  ii  aliud ,  jam  non  Chriftianus.  " 

*'  The  philofopher  Peregrinus  (of  whofe  life  and  death  Lucian  has 
left  us  fo  entertaining  an  account)  impofed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
credulous  iimplicity  of  the  Chriftians  tof  Ada. 

*7  See  a  very  judicious  treatife  of  Barbeyra'c  fur  la  Morale  des  Pdres. 

•»  Lactant.  InOitut.  Divin.  1.  vi.  c.  io>  21 ,22. 

'*  Confult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Intitled  the  Pxda- 
gogue,  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  as  they  were  taught 
in  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Chriftian  fchools^ 

**  Tertullian,  de  Spectaculis ,  c.  23.  Clemens  Alexandrin.  Padagog. 
1.  iii.  c.  8. 

•^Beaufobre,  Hift.  Critique  du  Manichlifme  ,  1.  vii.  0.3.  Juftin  , 
Gregory  of  Nyffa,  Auguftin,  etc.  ftrongly  incliiied  to  this  opinion. 

*^  Some  of  the  Gnoftic  heretics  wete  more  confident ;  they  rejected 
the  ufe  of  marriage. 

"  See  a  chain  of  tradition ,  from  Juftin  Martyr  to  Jerome,  in  the 
Morale  des  P^res  »  0.  iv.  I — ac. 
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**  See  a  very  cuHqus  Diflertation  ou  the  Veftals  ,  in  the  M^moires 
de  l*Acad^mie  deslnfcriptions,  toni«iv  p.  I6i — 227.  Notwithftandiiig: 
the  honours  and  rewards  which  were  bellowed  on  thofe  virgins  ,  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  a  {\ifficient  number  ;  nor  could  the  dread  of 
the  moft  horrible  death  always  reftrain  their  incontinence. 

*<  Cupiditatem  procreandi  aut  unam  fcimus  aut  nullam.  Minucius 
Faclix  ,  G.  31-  Juftiu.  Apolog.  Major.  Athenagoras  in  Legat.  c.  2S. 
TertuUian.  de  Cultu  Foemin.  1.  ii. 

"Eufebius,  1.  vi.  8.  Before  the  fame  of  Origin  had  eacited  envy 
and  perfecution  ,  this  extraordinary  action  was  rather  admired  than 
cenfured.  As  it  was  his  general  practice  to  allegorize  fcripture  ;  it 
feems  unfortunate  that ,  in  this  inftance  only,  he  should  have  adopted 
the  literal  fenfe. 

'^  Cyprian*  EpiSt,  4*  and  Dodwell  Diifertat.  Cyprianic.  iit.  Some* 
thing  like  this  rash  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Fontevrault.  Bayle  has  amufed  himfielf  and  his  readers 
on  that  very  delicate  fubject.  , 

'*  Dupin  ( Biblioth^^ue  EccUfiailique ,  torn.  i.  p.  19S. )  gives  a  par- 
ticular  account  of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  virgins,  as  it  was  compofed 
by  Methodius  ,  bishop  of  Tyre.    The  praifes  of  virginity  are  excefilve. 

"  The  Afcetics  (as  early  as  the  fecond  century  >  made  a  public  pro* 
feCBon  of  mortifying  their  bodies «  and  of  abftaining  from  the  ufe  of 
flesh  and  wine.    Mosheim  ,  p.  310. 

'**^  See  the  Morale  des  P^res.  The  fame  patient  principles  have  been 
revived  lince  the  Reformation  by  the  Socinians«  the  modern  Anabaptifls, 
and  the  Quakers.  Barclay,  the  apologift  of  the  Q^uakers*  has  protected 
his  brethren  ,  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  p.  542 — S49. 

loi  Tertullian  ,  Apolog.  c- ?i.  De  Idololatri^ ,  c.  17,  18.  Origen 
contra  Celfum,  1.  v.  p.  2^3.  1.  vii.  p.  348.  1.  viii    p.  423 — 428. 

"*  Tertullian  (de  Corona  Militis ,  c.  11.)  fuggefts  to  them  the  ex- 
|>edient  of  deferting  ;  a  counfel ,  which  ,  if  it  had  been  generally 
jLnown ,  was  not  very  proper  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  emperors 
towards  the  Chr)ftian  feet. 

'^'  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  mutilated  reprefentation  of 
Origen  (1.  viii.  p.  423),  his  adverlary,  Celfus,  had  urged  his  objection 
with  great  force  and  candour. 

^^^  The  Ariftocratical  party  in  France ,  as  well  as  in  England  ,  has 
ftrenuously  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  bishopsi  But  the  Calviniftical 
presbyters  were  impatient  of  a  fuperior)  and  the  Roman  PontiiF  refufed 
to  acknowledge  an  equal.    See  Fra  Paolo. 

'"^  In  the  hiflory  of  the  Chriftian  hierarchy  ,  I  have  ,  for  the  moft 
part ,  followed  the  learned  and  candid  Mosheim.  y^ 

'®*  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church  ,  fee  Mosheim  ,  Dif- 
fertationes  ad  Hift.  Ecclef.  pertinentes,  tbm.  ii.  p.  132 — 208. 

'*>'  See  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul »  and  of  Clemens ,  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans.  • 

"»  Hooker's 
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-*•»  Hooker's  Gcdefiaftical  Polity »  I.  vii. 

'***  See  Jerome  ad  Titum ,  c.  i.  and  Epiftol.  8S.  'in  the  Bene*  ' 
dlctine  edition  ,  loi.)  and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blonde!  ,  pro 
fententia  Hieronymi.  The  ancient  ftate  ,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Jerome, 
of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  Alexandria ,  receives  a  remarkable 
confirmation  from  the  patriarch  Eutychius  ( Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  3:^0. 
Verf.  Pocock);  whofe  teftiraony  I  know  not  how  to  reject  ,  in  fpitc 
of  all  the  objections  of  the  learned  Pearfon  in  his  Vindicise  Ignatianac,' 
part  i.  c.  II. 

'**  See  the  introdoction  to  the  ApocalypTe.  Bishops,  under  the 
same  of  angels  ,  were  already  inlHtuted  in  feVen  cities  of  Alia.  And 
yet  the  epiftle  of  Clemens  ( which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date  ) 
does  not  lead  us  to  difeover  any  traces  of  epifcopacy  either  at  Co- 
ffinth  or  Rome. 

'^'  Nulla  Ecclefia  fine  Epifcopo  ,  has  been  a  fa.ct  as  weA  as  a  maxim 
Alice  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Irensus. 

^'^  After  we  have  pafTed  the  difficulties  of  the  firft  century ,  we  fin4 
the  epifcopal  government  univerfally  eflablished^  till  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  republican  genius  of  the  Swifs  and  German  reformers. 

'"  See  Mosheim  in  the  firft  and  fecoiid  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad 
Smyrnaeos  «  c.  3  «  etc.;  is  fond  of  exalting  the  epifcopal  dignity.  Le 
Clerc  ^Hift.  Ecclef.  p.  S^9. )  very  bluntly  cenfures  liis  conduct.  Mosheim, 
with  a  more  critical  judgment  vp.  16I.),  fufpects  the  purity  even  of 
the  fmaller  epiftles. 

''^  Nonne  etLaici  facerdotes  fumus  ?  Tertullian,  Exhort,  ad  Cuftitat. 
«.  7*  As  the  human  heart  is  ftill  the  fame ,  feveral  of  the  obfervationa 
which  Mr.  Hume  has  made  on  Enthufiafm  (Effays  «  vol.  i.,  p.  76 . 
quarto  edit.)  ,  may  be  applied  even  to  real  infpiration. 

"<  Acta  Concil.  Carthag.  apnd  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell,  p.  I5;8.  This, 
•ouncil  was  compofed  of  eii^hty  feven  bishops  from  the  provinces  of 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa;  fome  presbyters  and  deacons  affifted* 
at  the  aifembly  ;  praefente  plebis  maxima  parte. 

'''  Aguntur  prseterea  per  Graecias  illas  ,  certis  in  locis  concilia,  etc. 
Tertullian  de  Jejuniis,  c.  I3>  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent 
and  foreign  inftitution.  The  coalition  of  the  Chriftian  churches  is 
very  ably  explained  by  Mosheim,.  p.  164 — 170. 

117  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatife  De  Unitate  Eccleliae  ,  p.  75 — 
S6. 

*'»  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct  of  his 
doctrine ,  and  of  his  Epiftles.     Le  Clerc  ,  in   a  short  life   of  Cyprian 
(Biblioth^que  Univerfelle  ,  tom.  xii.  p.  207--^378.).,  has  laid  him  open 
^^th  great  freedom  and  accuracy. 

'**  If  Novatus  ,   Feliciifimus  •  etc«    whom   the    bisliop    of  Carthage 
expelled  from   his   church ,   and  from  Africa  ,  were  not  the  moft  de* 
tfeftable  monftets  of  wickednefs^  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  muft  occaiionally 
Vol.  H  F  f 
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have  prevailed  over  his   veracity.    For  a  very  juft  account  of  thefe 
obfcure  quarrels,  fee  Moshetm  ,  p.  497 — fi3. 
"**  Mosheim  i   p.   269.   574*      Oupin  «   AHtiqux  Ecclef.    Difcipliil. 

p.  19,  20. 

'*'  TertulliRn  ,  in  a  diftinct  treatife ,  has  pleaded  againft  the  he- 
retics, the  HKht  of  prefcription  ,  as  it  was  held  by  the  apoftolic  churches. 

*^*  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  moft  of  the 
ancients  (fee  Eufebius  ,  ii.  a^. ),  maintained  by  all  tfct  catholics  , 
allowed  by  fome  proteftants  (fee  Pearfon  and  Dodwell  de  SucceiT. 
'£pifcop.  Roman.  '  ,  but  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by  Spanheini 
(Mifcellanea  Sacra,  iii.  3>).  According  to  father  Hardou in  ,  the  monks 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ,  who  cempofed  the  £neid  ,  reprefented 
St.  Peter  under  the  allegorical  character   of  the  Trojan  hero. 

'^Mt  is  in  French  only  ,  that  the  famous  alludon  to  St.  Peter^s 
name  is  exac^.  Tu  es  Pierre  et  fur  certe  pUrre. — The  fame  is  im- 
perfect in  Greek  ,  Latin  ,  Italian ,  etc.  and  totally  unintelligible  jh 
o'nr  Teutonic  languages. 

^^*  Irenseus  adv.  Haerefes ,  iii.  3*  TertuIIian  de  Praefcription.  e.  3<S  • 
and  Cyprian  Kpiflol.  27.  ss.  71.  75-  Le  Clerc  (Hift.  Ecclef.  p.  764.  ) 
and  Mosheim  (p.  2^3.  S78.)  labour  in  the  interpretation  of  thefe 
padage^.  But  the  loofe  and  rhetorical  ftyle  of  the  fathers  often  appears 
favourable  to  the  pretenfions  of  Rome. 

*^'  See  the  sharp  epiftle  from  Firmilianus  bishop  of  Caefarea*  to 
Stephen  bishop  of  Rome  ,  ap.  Cyprian.  Epiilol.  75. 

'*^  Concerning  thi^  difpute  of  the  re-baptifm  of  heretics  ,  fee  the 
epiftles  of  Cyprian ,  and  the  feventh  book  of  Eufebius. 

'*'  For  the  origin  of  thefe  words,  fee  Mosheim,  p.  I4T«  Spanheim, 
Hift.  Ecclef] aft.  p.  6103.  The  diftinction  of  CUrus  and  Laicus  was 
cftablished'  before  the  time  of  TertuIIian. 

'*•  The  community  inftituted  by  Plato  ,  is  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  had  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  The  community 
of  women  ,  and  that  of  temporal  goods  ,  may  be  conlidered  as  infe- 
parable  parts  of  tfie  fame  fyftem.       , 

'*•  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  2.    Philo,  de  Vit.  Contemplativ. 

''•See  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  ,  c.  2.  4,^-  with  Grotius^s  Com- 
mentary. Mosheim  ,  in  a  particular  dilTertation ,  attacks  the  common 
opinion  with  very  inconclufive  arguments. 

''*  Juftin  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  c.  89.   TertuIIian,  Apolog.  c.  39. 

*'*  Irenacus  ad  Haeref.  1.  iv,  c.  27.  34.  Origen  in  Num.  Horn.  ii. 
Cyprian  de  Unitat.  Ecclef.  Conftitut.  Apoftol.  I.  ii.  c.  34  ,-3S.  with  the 
notes  of  Cotelerius.  The  Conftitutij^ns  introduce  this  divine  precept , 
by  declaring  that  priefts  are  as  much  above  kings  ,  as  the  foul  H 
above  the  body.  Among  the  tythable  articles,  they  enumerate  corn, 
wine  ,  oil  ,  and  wool.  On  this  interefting  fubject ,  oonfult  Prideaux's 
Hiftory  of  Tlyihes  ,  and  Fra-Paolo  dell^  Matecie  Beneficiarie  i  two 
writers  of  a  very  tiifierent  character. 
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*^*  The  fame  opinion  which  prevailed  about  the  year  one  thoufand, 
«^as  productive  of  the  fame  effects.  Moft  of  the  Donations  exprefs 
their  motive,  *'  appropinquante  mundi  fine.  "  See  Mo^betm's  General 
Hiilory  of  the  Church  ,  vol.  i.  p.  457* 

2f4  Turn  funima  cura  eft  fratribif 
(Ut  fermo  teftatur  loquax) 
Offerre ,  fundis  venditis 
Sedertiorum  miilia* 

Ad  dicta  avorum  prvdia  , 

Foedis  fab  auctionibus  > 
SuccefTor  exhseres  gemit 
Sanctis  egens  Parentibuti. 
Haec  occuVuntur  abditis 
Ecclefiarum  in  Angulis  i 
£t  fumma  pietas  creditur 
Nudare  dulces  liberos. 

Prudent,  ^ept  ^€0uV(^»  Hymn.  4* 
•The  fubfequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence »  only  proves  hoW 
proper  a  ufe  \ras  made  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church  ;  it  was 
undoubtedly  very  confiderable  ;  but  Fra- Paolo  (c.  3*)  appears  to  ex- 
liggirate ,  when  he  fuppofes  ,  that  the  fuGceiibr»  of  Commodus  were 
urged  to  perfeeute  the  Chriftians  by  their  own  avarice; ,  or  that  of 
their  Prxtorian  praefects*  - 

»H  Cyprian.  Epiftol.  6U 
*»*  Tertnllian  de  Prsfcriptiotie ,  c.  3o» 

<37  Diocletian  gave  a  refcript  ,  lyhich  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
©Id  law ;  "  Collegium ,  fi  nullo  fpeciali  privilegio  fubnixum  fit  <  h«- 
reditateni  capere  non  pofie,  dubium  non  eft.  ^  Fra<tPaolo  (c.  4.) 
thinks  that  thefe  regulations  had  been^  rtiuch  neglected  fince  the  reign 
of  Valerian. 

''*  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  I3T.     The   ground  had    been  pnblic  ;    and  was 
How  difputed  between  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  j  and  that  of  butchers. 
*3»  Conftitut.  Apoftol.  ii.  JS-     i 

X4*  Cyprian  de  L^pfis,  p.  89*    Epiftol.  69.    The  charge  is  confirmed 
f)y  the  I9th  and  20th  oanon  of  the  council  of  Illibcris. 
'♦'  See  the  apologies  of  Juftin ,  Tertnllian  ,  etc. 
'^^  The  wealth '  and  liberality  of  the  Romans  to  their  moft  diftant 
t)rethren  ,  is  gratefully  celebrated  by  Dionyfius  of  Corinth «  ap«  Eufeb* 
^4  iv.  c.  as. 

'^'  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin.  Julian  (Epift.  49.)  feems  mortified, 
that  the  Chriftian  charity  maintains  not  only  their  own ,  but  liRcwife 
the  heathen  ^oor.  ^^ 

'^^  Such>  at  leaft,  has  been  the  laudable  conduct  of  more  modern 
Sttilliouartes ,  nnder  the  fame  circumftances.  Above  three  thoufand 
•new'born  infants  ate  annually  expofed  in   the   ftreetis  of  Peking    Sec 

Ffa  ^ 
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It  Comte  M< moires  ftir  la  Chine ,  and  the  Rccberches  fur  les  Chinois 
ct  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  i.  p.  6i. 

'^'  The  Montanifts  and  the  Novatiant,  who  adhered  to  this  opinion 
with  the  greateil  rigour  and  obftinacy ,  found  tktmfelvcs  at  laft  in  the 
number  of  excommunicated  heretics.  See  the  learned  and  copious 
Noshcim  ,  SkcuI.  ii    and  iii. 

***  Dionyfius  ap.  Eafeb.  iv.  23.    Cyprian  ,  de  Lapfis. 

X47  Cave's  Primitive  Chriftianity  ,  part  iii.  c.  5.  The  admirers  of 
antiquity  regret  the  lofs  of  this  public  penance. 

'^*  See  in  Dupin ,  Biblioth^que  EccUfiaftique,  torn.  ii.  p.  304 — 3T3- 
a  short  but  rational  expoiition  of  the  canons  of  thofe  councils,  whiclk 
were  affembled  in  the  firft  moments  of  tranquillity ,  after  the  perfe- 
cution  of  Diocletian.  This  perfecution  had  been  much  lefs  feverely 
felt  in  Spain  than  in  Galatia  ;  a  difference  which  may,  in  fome 
meafure ,  account  for  the  contrail  of  their  regulations. 

'*•  Cyprian.  Epift.   69. 

'^^  The  arts  ,  the  manners  ,  and  the  vices  of  the  priefts  of  the 
Syrian  goddefs  ,  are  very  humourously  defcribed  by  Apuleius,  in  the 
eighth   book  of  his  Metamorphofes.  '^ 

"'  The  office  of  Afiarch  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  ArifVides,  the  Infcriptions  ,  etc.  It  was  annual  and 
elective.  None  but  the  vaineft  citizens  could  defire  the  honour ;  none 
but  the  moft  wealthy  could  fupport  the  expence.  See  in  the  Patres 
Apoflol.  torn.  ii.  p.  200.  with  how  much  indifference  Philip  the  Afiarch 
conducted  himfelf  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There  were  Jikewife 
Bithyniarchs »  Lyciarchs,  etc. 

''^  The  modern  critics  are  not  difpofed  to  believe  what  the  fathers 
almoft  unanimously  aiTert  ,  that  St.  Matthew  compAfed  a  Hebrew 
gofpel ,  of  which  only  the  Greek  translation,  is  extant.  Itfeems. 
however  •  dangerous   to  reject  their  teftimony. 

*'^  Under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian  ,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch ,  Rome,  and  Ephefus.  See  Mill.  Prolegomena  ad 
Nov.  Teftament.  and  Or.  Lardner's  fair  and  extenfive  collection,  vol.  xv. 

'^^  The  Alogians  (Epiphanins  de  Haeref.  ^i.  >  difputed  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  Apocalypfe,  becaufe  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  not 
yet  founded.  Epiphanins,  w^o  allows  the  fact,  extricates  himfelf  front 
the  difficulty  ,  by  ingeniously  ftippoiing  ,  that  St.  John  wrote  in  th« 
fpirit  of  prophecy.    See  Abauzit  Difcours  fur  I'Apocalypfe. 

'''  The  epift^es  of  Ig^natius  and  Dionyfius  (ap.  Eufeb.  iv.  2^. )poiiit 
out  many  churches  in  Afia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  feems  to  have, 
been  one  of  the  leafl  flourishing. 

^^*  Lucian  in  Alexandre  ,  c.  25.  Chriflianity  however  mufl  have 
been  very  unequally  diffufed  over  Pontas  ;  fince  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  there  were  no  more  than  feventeen  believers, in  the  ex- 
tenfive diecefe  of  Neo-Csefarea.  See  M.  de  Tillemont  ,  MImoires  £c« 
cl^iiaft.  torn.  iv.  p.  6751.  from  Bafll  and  Gregory  of  Nyila  ,  who  were 
themfelves  natives  of  Cappadocia. 
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'<'  Accordini;  to  the  ancients  ,  Jefus  Chrift  fulFered  under  the  con- 
ftilship  of  the  two  Gemini  ,  in  the  year  I9  of  our  prefent  xra.  Pliny 
was  fent  into  Bithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  \io. 

*'•  Plin.  Epift.  X.  97.     '-* 

*'•  Chryfoftom.  Opera,  torn.  vii.  p.  6?8.  810. 

''«  John  Malela,  torn.  ii.  p.  144.  He  draws  the  fame  coaclufion 
with  regard  to  the  populoufnefs  of  Antioch. 

*•»  Chryfoftom.  torn.  i.  p.  S92.  I  am  indebted  for  thefe  paflages,' 
thjough  not  for  my  inference  ,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner.  Credibility, 
of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  vol.  xii.   p.  370. 

***  Bafnage  ,  Hiftoire  dcs  Juifs  ,  1.  2.  c.  20,  21,  22,.  23.  has  ex« 
amined ,  with  the  moft  critical  accuracy,  the  curious  treatife  of  Philo, 
which  defcribes  the  Therapeutx.  By  proving  that  it  was  compofed  as 
fatly  as  the  time  of  Auguftus,  Bafnage  has  demonftrated  ,  in  fpite  of 
Enfebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17. ),  and  a  crowd  of  modern  Catholics  ,  that  the 
Therapeutse  were  neither Chriftians  nor  monks.  Ic  ftill  remains  probable 
that  they  changed  their  name  ,  preferved  their  manners  ,  adopted  fome 
new  articles  of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the£gyptiaa 
:Afcetics. 

'''  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  24?. 

'^^  For  the  fucceflion  of  Alexandrian  bishops  ,  confult  Renaudot^s 
Hiftory,  p.  24,  etc.  This  curious  fact  is  preferved  by  the  patriarch 
Eutychius  (Anna!,  tom.  i.  p.  3';4>  Verf.  Pocock  >  ,  and  its  internal 
evidence  would  alone  be  a  fuflUcient  anfwer  to  all  the  objections  which 
Bishop  Pearfon  has  urged  in  the  Vindiciae  Ignatianx. 

'''  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  K. 

*'•  Origen  contra  Celfum  ,  1.  i.  p.  40.^ 

"^  Ingens  multitudo  is  the  expreffion  of  Tacitus,  xv.  44* 

*'•  T.  Liv.  xxxix.  13.  IS,  16,  17.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  horroc 
and  conftemation  of  the  fenate  on  the  difcovery  of  the  Bacchanalians, 
.  whofe  depravity  is  defcribed,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Livy. 

'*»  Eufebius,  1.  vi.  c.  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has 
thought  proper  to  reduce  the  number  of  presbyters  to  forty-foUr. 

'''^  This  proportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  reft  of 
the  people  ,  was  originally  fixed  by  Burnet  (Travels  into  Italy,  p.  168.) » 
and  is  approved  by  Moyle  (vol.  ii.  p.  jst.).  They  were  both  unac« 
quainted  with  the  pafTage  of  Chryfoftom  ,' which  converts  their  con- 
lecture  almoft  into  a  fact. 

.  '^'  Serius  trans  Alpes  ,  religione  Dei  fufcept^.  Sulpicius  Severus, 
1.  ii.  Thefe  wer«  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  SeeEofebius,  v.  i« 
Tillemont  ,  M€m,  Eccl^fiaft.  tom.  ii.  p.  316.  AccoMing  to  the 
Donatiftfi  ,  whofe  aflertion  is  confirmed  by  the  tacit  acknowledgment 
,  of  Auguftin  ,  Africa  was  the  laft  of  the  provinces  .which  received  the 
gofpel.    Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^Gaft.  tom.  i.  p.  754. 

X7»  Turn  primum  intra  Gallias  m^rtyria  vifa.  Sulp.  Severus,  1.  iii 
With  regard   to   Africa  ,  .fee  Tertuliian  ad   Scapulam  «    c.  ,3.    It   is 
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ima^ned  ,  that  the  Scyllitan  martyrs  were  xhjs  firft  (Acta  Sincera 
Ruinart.  p.  34- )•  One  of  the  adverOiries  of  Apuleius  feems  to  have 
be«n  a  Chriftian.    Apolog    p.  49(,  497.    Edij^  Oelphin. 

'7'  Rarae  in  uliquibus  ctvitatibus  ecclefix  ',  paucorum  Chriftianorum 
devotione  ,  refurgerent.  AcU  Sincera  ,  p.  130.  Gregory  of  Tours  » 
1.  i.  c.  38.  Mo&heim,  p.  207.  449.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  iu  the  beginning:  uS  the  fourth  century,  the  extenfive  diocefes 
of  Liege  >  of  Treves  ,  and  of  Cologne ,  compafed  a  (ingle  bishopric  » 
T^hich  had  been  very  recently  founded.  See  M^moires  de  Tillemont , 
torn.  vi.  part   i.  p    43.  4it. 

'7^  The  date  of  TertuIIian*s  Apology  is  fixed  •  in  a  diiTertation  of 
Mosheim,  to  the  year  198. 

'7'  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  had  either  in« 
clination  or  courage  to  queftion  whether  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  founded 
the  monaftery  of  Glaftenbary ,  and  whether  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite 
preferred  the  refidence  of  P^ris  to  that  of  Athens. 

'^'  The  ftupendous  metamorpholis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  cea- 
tury.  See  Mariana  i  Hift.  Hifpan.  I  vii.  c.  13  torn.  i.  p.  28^  edit» 
Hag.  Com.  1733* )•  who,  in  every  fenfe  ,  imitates  Livy  ,  and  the 
honeil  detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James  by  Dr.  Geddes  ,  Mifcel- 
lanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  %2l. 

''7  juftin  Martyr  ,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.  p.  341*  Irenwus  adv. 
Hxref   1.  i.  c.  10.    Tertullian  adv.  Jnd.  c.  7.     See  Mosheim  ,  p.  203. 

'"  See  the  fourth  century  of  Mosbeim*s  Hiftory  of  the  Chnrch. 
Many  ,  though  very  confufed  circumftinces  ,  that  relate  to  the  con> 
verfion  of  Iberia  and  Armenia  ,  may  be  found  in  Mofes  of  Chorene^ 
1.  ii.  c.  78 — 89. 

i7«  According  to  Tertullian,  (he  Chriilian  fi^ith  had  penetrated  into 
parts  of  Britain  inacceifible  to  the  Reman  arms.  About  a  century 
afterwards,  OlTian  ,  the  fnn  of  Fin  gal  ,  is  /aid  to  have  difputcd,  in 
bis  extreme  old  age,  with  one  of  the  foreign  miffionaries,  and  the 
difpute  is  ftill  extant,  in  verfe ,  and  in  the  Erfe  language.  See  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  DiiTertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  OflBan'-  Poems  ,  p.  10. 

J80  rpi^^  Goths,  who  ravaged  Afla  in  the  reign  of  Gallienius,  carried 
away  great  numbers  of  captives;  fome  of  whom  were  Chriftians^ 
and  became  miifionaries.  See  Tillemont  >  M6moires  Eccl^fiaft.  torn,  i v. 
p.  44. 

'*'  The  legend  of  Abgarus ,  fabulous  as  it  is,  affords  a  decifive 
proof,  that  many  years  before  Eufebius  wrote  his  hiftory  ,  the  greateft 
pait  of  the  inhabitants  of  EdefTa  had  embraced  Chriiltanity  '  Their 
rivals,  the  citizens  of  Carrhae  ,  adhered,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
caufe  of  Faganifra .  as  late  as  the  (ixth  century 

"*  According  to  Bardefanes  ap.  Eufeb  Braepar.  Evangel.)  there 
were  fome  Chriftians  in  Perfia  before  the  end  of  the  fecend  century. 
In  the  time  of  Conftantine  (fee  his  Epiftle  to  Sapor,  Vit.  I  iv.  c.  13.) 
they  compofed  a  flourishing  church.    Confult  Beaufobrc ,  Htft.  Critique 
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du  Manich^iCme.  torn.  i.  p.  i8o.  and  the  Bibliotheca  OrientalU  of 
Aflem^ni, 

'•'  Origen  contra  Celftim  ,  1.  viii.  p.  424. 

'•♦  Minucius  Faelix,  c.  8.  with  Wowerus*s  notes.  Celfus  ap.  Origeii, 
1.  iii.  p.  138.  142.    Julian,  ap.  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  206.    Edit.  Spanheim. 

*»5  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  iv.  3.    Hieronym.  Epift.  8:?. 

'**  The  ftory  is  prettily  toid  in  Juftin's  Dialogues.  Tillemont  (M€m. 
EccUfiaft.  torn.  ii.  p.  334),  who  relates  it  after  him  ^  is  fure  that 
the  old  man  was  a  difguifed  angel. 

^*7  Eufebius ,  v.  18.  It  may  be  hoped  ,  that  none  ,  except  the 
heretics,  gave  occaflon  to  the  complaint  of  Celfus  <ap.  Origen,  1.  ii. 
p,  77. )»  that  the  Chriftians  were  perpetually  correcting  and  al-rering 
Iheir  Gofpels.  •     * 

'■»  Plitt.  Epift.  X.  97.  Fuerunt  alii  .fimilis  amentiae,  cives  Rofnani 
-  .  -  -  .  Multi  enim  omnis  aetatis ,  omnis  ordinis  ,  utriufque  fexfis  , 
etiam  vocantur  in  periculum  et  vocabuntur. 

189  Xertuilian  ad  Scapulam.  Tet  even  hl»  rhetoric  rifes  no  higher 
than  to  claim  a  tenth  part  of  Carthage. 

i»«»  Cyprian.  Epift.  79. 

*•*  Dr.  Lardner  ,  in  his  firft  and  fecond  volume  of  Jewish  and  Chrif* 
tian  teftimonies  ,  collects  anil  illuftrates  thofe  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
of  Tacitus,  of  Galen  ,  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  perhaps  of  Ej)ictetus 
(for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  philofopher  means  to  fpeak  of  the 
Chriftians).  The  new  feet  is  totally  unnoticed  by  Seneca,  the  elder 
Pliny  ,  and  Plutarch. 

^•*  If  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  "^eeks  had  been  alleged 
to  a  Roman  philofopher  ,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of 
Cicero  ,  **  Quae  tandem  ifta  auguratio  eft  ,  annorum  potius  quam  aut 
menfium  aut  dierum  ?  "  De  Divinatione,  ii.  30.  Obferve  with  what 
irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandro,  c.  i}. )  and  his  friend  Celfus  ap. 
Origen  ,  (1.  vii.  p.  327.)  cxprefs  themfelves  concerning  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 

'  ^'^  The  Philofophers  ,  who  derided  the  more  ancient  predictions  of 
the  Sybils  ,  would  eadly  have  detected  the  Jewish  and  Chriftian  for- 
geries ,  which  have  been  fo  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  fathers  from 
Juftin  Martyr  to  Lactantius.  When  the  Sibylline  verfes  had  performed 
their  appointed  tasK ,  they  ,  like  the  fyftem  of  the  millennium  ,  were 
quietly  laid  afide.  The  Chriftian  Sibyl  had  unluckily  fixed  the  ruin 
of  Rome  fior  the  year  T9S  ,  A.  U.  C.  948. 

*•♦  The  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  battle-array  by  Dom 
Calmet  ( Diflertations  fur  la  Bible  ,  torn.  iii.  p.  295 — 308.),  feem  to 
cover  the  whole  earth  with  darkneCs  ,  in  which  they  are  followed  by 
mod  of  the  moderns. 

**'  Origen  ad  Matth.  c.  47.  and  a  few  modern  critics  ,  Beza  ,  Lc 
Clerc,  Lardner  9  etc.  are  delirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Jndea. 

'»*  The   celebrated  paffage  of  Fhlegon   is   now   wifely  abandoned:. 
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When  Trrtulltan  aflTures  th#  Paf^ans,  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy 
is  found  in  Arcanis  (not  Archivis)  vellris  (fee  hit  Apology,  c.  21. )f 
he  probably  appeals  io  the  Sibylline  verfes ,  which  relate  it  exactly  in 
the  words  of  the  Gofpel. 

'*'  Seneca  ^«ft.  Nacur.  i.  i.  15.  vi.  i.  vii.  17*  PHn.  Hift.  Natur. 
1.  ii 

"«  Plin.  Hift.  NAtur.  ii.  30. 

»••  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  ^66.  Tibvllns  ,  1.  h  Eleg.  v.  vet.  7S  Ovid 
Metamorph  xv.  782.  Lucan.  Pharfal.  i.  ?40.  The  laft  of  thefe  poets 
places   this  prodiify  before  the  civil  war. 

*••  See  a  public  epiftle  of  M.  Antony  in  Jofeph.  Antiquit.  xiv^  12, 
Plut/irch  in-  Caerar.  p.  471.  Appian  ,  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iv.  Dion  Caffias*, 
1.  xlv.  p.  431.  Julius  Obfeqaens  ,  c.  128.  His  little  tre^tife  it  at 
iabflract  of  Livy^s  prodigies. 
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'  In  Cyrene  they  maflacred  220,000  Greeks;  in  Cyprus.,  240,000; 
in  Egypt,  a  very  great  multitude.  Many  of  thefe  unhappy  victims 
were  i'aved  afunder  ,  according  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had 
^l^ven  t|ie  fanction  of  his  example.  The  victorious  Jews  devoured  the 
9esh  ,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twifted  the  entrails  like  a  girdle  round 
their  bodies.    See  Dion  Cuffius,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  114s. 

*  Without  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  Jofephus,  we  may 
learn  from  Dion  (L  Ixix.  p.  ii6.2.},  that  in  Hadrian's  war  s8o,oo« 
Jews  were  cue  oif  by  the  fword  ,  befldes  an  infinite  number  which 
perished  by  famine  >  by  difeaCe ,  and  by  fire. 

'  For  the  feet  of  the  Zealots,  fee  Bafnage,  Hiiloire  des  Juifis,  1.  i. 
C.  17*  for  the  characters  of  theMefliah,  according  to  theKabbis,  1.  v. 
c.   II,  12,  13.  for  the  actions  of  Barchochebas  ,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 

^  It  is  to  Modeftinus  ,  a  Roman  lawyer  (1.  vi.  regular.),  that- we 
^are  indebted  for  a  diftinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.  See 
Cafaubon  ad  Hi(^.  Auguft.  p.  27. 

^  See  Bafnage  ,  Hiftaire  des  Juifs  ,  I.  iii.  c.  2 ,  3,  The  office  of 
Patriarch  was  fupprcfi'ed  by  Theodofius  the  younger. 

'  We  need  only  mention  the  purim  ,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  the  rage  ofHaman,  which  j  till  the  rei^n  of  Theodofius  ,  was 
celebrated  with  infolent  trinmph  and  riotous  intemperance.  Bafnage 
Hilt-  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  17.  1.  viii.  c.  6. 

'  According  to  the  falle  Jofephus,  Tfepho  ,  the  grandfon  of  Efau, 
conducted  into  Italy  the  army  of /Eneas ,  king  of  Carthage.  Another 
colony  of  Idumaeans ,  flying  from  the  fword  o(  David,  took  refuge  in 
the  flominions  of  Romulus.  For  thefe,  or  fur  other  reafons  of  equal 
weight  ,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the  Jews  ta  the  Roman 
empire. 
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*  From  the' arguments  of  Celfus  ,  as  they  are  reprefented  and  refuted 
by  Origen  '.  1.  v.  p.  247— —219. ) ,  we  may  clearly  difcover  the  diftinc- 
tion  that  was  made  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  bhriflian  feet. 
See  in  the  Dialotrue  of  Minucius  Fxlix  ( c.  1 1  6.)  a  fair  and  net 
inelegant  defcription  of  the  popular  feiitiments,  with  regard  to  the 
defertion  of  the  eftablished  worship. 

'  Cur  nullas  aras  habent?  templa  nulla?  nulla  nota  ilmulacra  ?  -  -  .  • 
Unde  autem,  vel  qui&  ille,  ^ut  ubi,  Oeus  unicus,  folitarius,  deftitutiis? 
Minucius  Fselix  ,  c.  10  The  Pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to  make  a 
diftinction  in  favour  of  the  Jews ,  who  had  once  a  temple ,  altars » 
victims  ,  etc. 

^^  It  is  difficult  (fays  Plato)  to  attain  ,  and  dangerous  to  publish, 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  See  the  Th^oloaie  des  Philofophes, 
in  the  Abb^  d*OH vet's  French  translation  ofTully  de  Naturi  Dcorum, 
torn.  i.  p.  27s: 

^'  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  Chriftians  as 
a  company  of  dreaming  enthuiiafts  ,  ixtjuovot,  xi9spioiy  oc;3-fpoSxTi^vr£?, 
uipo^xravKy  etc.  and  in  one  place,  manifeftly  alludes  to  the  vifion  , 
in  whi?h  St.  Paul  was  trRnrporteil  to  the  third  heaven.  In  another 
place ,  Tricphon ,  who  perfonates  a  Chriftian ,  .after  deriding  the  Gods 
of  Paganifm  ,  propofes  a  myflerious  oath  , 

T'vl/iitt£^ov7;c  ^£ov ,  iJ.iyxv ,  u,u.^polov ,  t/gocvtOiPX  ,  '  ^ 

A^t^fAttn  /a  ii^octncit^  9  (is  the  profifine  anfwer  of  Critlas),  ig  ofx^ 
71  x^ih-fjLTiltxn*  ax  oiJac  y«f  n  Xsys*?*  sv  r^^x ,  Tf<»  iv  !      ■ 

'*  According  to  Juftin  Martyr  (Apolog.  Major,  c. '70 — 85;.),  the 
daemon  ,  who  had  gained  fome  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies, 
purpofely  contrived  this  refemblance  ,  which  might  deter ,  though  by 
different  means ,  both  the  people  and  the  philofophers  from  embracing 
the  faith  of  Chrift. 

''  In  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Origen  ,  Celfus  treats  the  birth 
and  character  of  our  Saviour  with  the  moil  impious  contempt.  Th^ 
orator  Libanius  praifes  Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly  df 
a  feet ,  which  fiyled  a  dead  man  of  Palefiine ,  God  ,  and  the  fon  of 
Ood.    Socrates,  Hift.  Eccl^fiaft.  Tii.  23. 

'♦  The  emperor  Trajan  refufcd  to  incorporate  a  company  of  t^o 
iire-men  ,  for  the  ufe  of  the  city  ofNicomedia.  He  disliked  all  afTo- 
ciations.    See  Plin.  Epift.  x»  42  ,  43. 

"  The  proGonful  Pliny  had  published  a' general  edict  againft  un- 
lawful meetings.  The  prudence  of  the  Chriftians  fufpended  their 
Agapae ;  but  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  omit  the  exercife  of  public 
worship. 

'*  A«:  the  prophecies  ef  the  Antichrift  ,  approaching  conflagration', 
etc.  provoked  thofe  Pagans  whom  they  did   not   convert ,    they  were 
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mentioned  with  caution  and  referve ;  and  the  Montanifts  were  cenfared 
for  difcloiing;  too  freely  the  dangerous  fecret.    See  Mosheim ,  p.  413. 

'7  Neque  enim  dubicabam  ,  quodcunque  effet  quod  faterentur  v  fuch 
are  the  words  of  Pliny) ,  pervicaciara  cer^  et  inflexibilem  obftinatio- 
nem  debere  puniri.    ^ 

"  See  Mosheim*s  Ecclefiaftical  Iliftory ,  vol.  i.  p.  loi.  and  Spaa* 
bcim «  Remarques  fur  les  CsHtrs  de  Julien  >  p.  4^S ,  etc. 

'•  See  Juftin  Martyr  ,  Apolog.  i.  3^.  ii.  14.  Athenagoras  in  Leg^a- 
tion.  c.  27*  TerniUian  ,  Apoleg.  c.  7  «  8,  9.  Minucius  Fxlix,  c.  9  , 
10.  30,  31.  The  laft  of  thtfe  writers  relates  the  accufation  in  the 
moft  elegant  and  circumftantial  manner.  The  anfwer  of  TertuUian  is 
the  boldeft  and  moft  vigorous. 

*^  In  the  perfecution  of  Lyons,  fome  GeAtile  slaves  were  compelled, 
by  the  fear  of  tortures  ,  to  accufe  their  Chrillian  mafter.  The  church 
of  Lyons  ,  writing  to  their  brethren  of  Alia  ,  treat  the  horrid  charge 
with  proper  indignation  and  contempt.    £ufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  v.  i. 

*'  See  Juftin  Martyr  ,  Apolog.  i.  3^*  Irenaeus  adv.  Hxref.  i.  24. 
Clemens  Alexandrin.  Stromat.  1.  iii.  p.  438.  Eufeb.  iv.  8.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  difgufting  to  relate  all  that  the  filcceeding  writers  have 
imagined  ,  all  that  Epiphanius  has  received  ,  apd  all  that  Tillemont 
has  copied.  M.  de  Beaufobre  (Hift.  du  Manich^ifme  ,  1.  ix.  c..8,  9-) 
has  expofed  ,  with  great  fpirit,  the  difingenuous  arts  of  Auguftin  and 
Pope  Leo  L 

**  When  Tertullian  became  a  Montanift  ,  he  afperfed  the  morals 
of  the  church  which  he  had  fo  refolutely  defended.  *'  Sed  majoris  eft 
„  Agape  J  quia  per  banc  adolefcentes  tui  cum  fororibus  dorraiunt  > 
appendices  fcilicet  gulae  lafcivia  et  luxuria.  "  De  Jejuniis  ,  c.  17. 
The]35th  canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis  provides  againft  the  fcandals 
which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  church  ,  and  difgraced  the 
Chriftian  name ,  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers. 

^'  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  2*)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honourable 
teftimony  of  Pliny  »  with  much  reafon,  and  fome  declamation. 

^^  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Auguftan  Hiftory  (a  part  of 
>vhich  was  compofed  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine)  ,  there  are  not 
iix  lines  which  relate  to  the  Chriftians ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of  Xiphilin 
difcovered  their  name  in  the  large  hiftory  of  Dion  Cafiius. 

^^  An  ofofcure  paflage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  2^.)  may  feem  to 
offer  jA  proof  how  ftrangely  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  of  Rome  virert 
confounded  with  each  other. 

^*  See  in  the  xviiith  and  xxvth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles* 
the  behaviour  of  Callio  ,  proconful  of  Achaia  ,  and  of  Feftus,  procu- 
rator of  Judea. 

^^  In  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  »  the  glory 
of  martyrdom  was  confined  to  St.  Peter >  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James.  It 
was  gradually  beftowed  on  the  reft  of  the  apoftles ,  by  the  more  recent 
Greeks  ,  who  prudently  felected  for  the  theatre  of  their  preaching  and 
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fiifferings,  fome  remote  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 
See  Mosheim  ,  p.  8I.  and  Tlliemont,  M^moires  £ccl6fiaftiques .  tom.  £• 
part.  iti. 

^*  Tacit.  Anqal.  xv.  38 — 44-  Sueton.  in  Neron.  c.  38i  Dion  Caifius, 
1.  Ixii.  p.  1014-     Orofias ,  vii.  7* 

**  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  nodius)  was  reduced  an  low 
as  terniHummi;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings 
the  English  quarter. 

J*>  "We  may  obfervet  that  the  rumour  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with 
a  ver\  becoming  diflruft  and  helitatiou ,  whilft  it  is  greedily  tranfcribed 
by  Suetonius,  and  folemnly  confirmed  by  Dion. 

^^  This  teftimony  is  alone  fuificient  to  expofe  the  anachronifm  of  the 
Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of  Chrift  near  a  century  fooner  (Bafnage* 
Hiftoire  des  Juifs  ,  1.  ▼.  c.  14,  15* )■  "^e  may  lear^i  from  Jofephus 
(Antiquitat.  xviii.  3.),  that  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate  correfponded 
with  the  laft  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27 — 37.  As  to  the  parti- 
cular time  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed  it  to  the 
s^th  of  March,  A.  D.  29 >  under  the  confulship  of  the  two  Gemini 
( Tertullian  adv.  Judaeos  ,  c.  8- ).  This  date  ,  which  is  adopted  by 
Fagi,  cardinal  Nnrris ,  and  Le  Clerc ,  feems ,  at  leaft,  as  probable  as 
the  vulgar  xra,  which  is  placed  (I  know  not  from  what  conjectures) 
four  years  later. 

'»  Odim  hutnani  generis  convicti,  Thefe  words  may  either  fignify  the 
hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  Chriftians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Chriftians 
towards  mankind.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  fenfe  ,  as  the  mofk 
agreeable  to  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus ,  and  to  the  popular  error ,  of  which 
a  precept  of  the  Gofpel  See  Luke  xiv.  2$. )  had  been  ,  perhaps  ,  the 
innocent  occafion.  My  interpretation  is  juftified  by  the  authority  of 
lipfius ;  of  the  Italian  ,  thjg-  French  ,  and  the  English  translators  of 
Tacitus;  ofMosheim  Cp.  101.;,  ofLe  Clerc  (Hiftoria  Ecclefiaft.  p.  427.), 
of  Dr.  Lardner  ( Teftimenies  ,  vol.  i.  p.  345.),  and  of  the  bishop  of 
Gloucefter  Divine  Legation ,  vol.  iji  p.  38. )  But  as  the  word  convicti 
does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  reft  of  the  fentence,  James  Gro- 
novins  has  preferred  the  reading  of  conjuncti^  which  is  authorifed  by 
the  valuable  MS.  of  Florence. 

"  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44« 

'^  Nardini  Roma  Antica  ,  p.  387*  Don^tus  de  Romi  Antique «  1.  iii. 
p.  449. 

'*  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  i«.  The  epithet  of  malefica,  which  fome 
fagacious  commentators  have  translated  ma^ica/,  is  conCdered  by  the 
more  rational  Mosheim  as  only  fynonymous  to  the  exitiabilis  of  Tacitus, 

''  The  paflage  concerning  Jefus  Chrifl  ,  which  was  inferted  into  the 
text  of  Jofephus,  between  the  time  of  Origcn  and  that  of  Eufebius  , 
may  furnish  an  example  of  no  vulgar  forgery.  The  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecies  •  the  virtues  ,  miracles  ,  and  refurrection  of  Jefus , 
are  diftinctly  related.    Jofephus  acknowledges  that  he  was  the  Meifiah, 
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and  heiitiitet  whether  he  should  call  him  a  man.  If  any  donbt  can 
ilill  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  (lafTage  ,  the  reader  may  examine 
the  pointed  objections  of  Le  Fevre  (Hhvercamp.  Jofeph.  tom.  ii. 
p.  267-^27^,) ,  the  laboured  anfwers  of  Daubuz  (p.  187 — 232.)  , 
and  the  mafterly  reply  (Bibliotheque  Aneienne  et  Moderne  ,  torn.  vii. 
r-  237 — 288.)  of  an  anonymous  critic,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  learned  Abb6  de  Longuerue. 

'^  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipfius  and  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie, 
Bictionnaire  de  Bayle  i  Particle  TACITE,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Latin,  tom.  ii.  p.  3SC.   Edit.  Erneft. 

"  Principatum  Divi  Nervae,  et  imperium  Trajani ,  uberiorem  feca« 
rioremque  materiam  fenectuti  fepofui.    Tacit,  tiift.  i. 

**  See  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  6c.  iv.  4- 

♦•  The  player's  name  was  AUtunts.  Through  the  fame  channel, 
Jofephus  ( de  Viti  €ak ,  c.  3- )  *  about  two  years  before ,  had  obtained 
the  pardon  and  releafe  of  fome  Jewish  prieils  who  were  prifoners  at 
Kome. 

^'  The  learned  Dr.  Gardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Teftimonies,  vol. 
n.  p.  102,  103.;  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galilaeans ,  was  a  very 
ancient,  and  perhaps  the  primitive,  appellation  of  the  Chriftians. 

^^  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  I,  2.  Tillemont,  Ruine  des  Juifs , 
p.  742.  The  fons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius. 
His  grandfon  Eleazar,  after  Jerufal em  was  taken,  defended  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  with  9''*o  of  his  mod  defperate  followers.  When  the  battering 
ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  turned  their  fwords  againil  their  wives » 
their  children  ,  and  at  length  againil  their  own  breafis.  They  died  .to 
the  laft  man. 

♦'  See  Dodwell.  Paucitat.  Mart.  1.  xiii.  The  Spanish  Infcription  in 
Gruter,  p.  238,  No.  9,  is  a  manifeft  and  acknowledged  forgery,  con* 
trived  by  that  noted  impoftor  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the  pride 
and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards.  See  Ferreras,  Hiftoire  d'Efpagne, 
tom.  i.  p.  192. 

*♦  The  capftol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and 
Vefpaiian,  the  19th  of  December,  A.  D.  69.  On  the  10th  of  Auguft. 
A.  D.  70,  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  was  deftroyed  ^y  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  themfeives,  rather  than  by  thofe  of  the  Romans. 

^^  The  new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Do« 
mitian.  c.  s.  Plutarch  in  Poplicola ,  tom.  i.  p.  230,  Edit.  Bryan. 
The  gilding  alone  coft  12,000  talents  (above  two  millions  and  a  half;. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Marti!)!  (1.  ix.  Epigram  3.),  that  if  the  emperor 
had  called  in  fats  debts ,  Jupiter  himfelf,  even  though  he  had  made  a 
general  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  io  pay  two 
shillings  in  the  pound. 

♦*  With  regard  to  the  tribute  ,  fee  Dion  Caffius,  1.  Ixvi.  p.  1082, 
with  Reimarus'ft  notes.  Spanheim,  de  UOtk  Kumifmatum,  tom.  ii. 
p.  57i>  and  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

^^  Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  c.  12.)  had  feen  an  old  maA  of  ninety 
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publicly  examined  before  the   procurator's   tribunal.       This  is  what 
Martial  calls ,  Meotula  tributis  damnata. 

^'  This  appellation  was  at  firft  underftood  in  the  moft  obvious  fenfe, 
and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  brothers  of  Jefus  were  the  lawful  ifiue 
of  Jofeph  and  of  Mary.  A  devout  refpect  for  the  virginity  of  the  mother 
of  Go((,  fuggefted  to  the~Gnoftics«  and  afterwards  to  the  orthodox 
Greeks,  the  expedient  of  befiowing  a  £econd  wife  on  Jofeph.  The 
Latins  from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint,  aflerted  the 
perpetual  celibacy  of  Jofeph,  and  juftified  by  many  iimilar  examples 
the'new  interpretation  that  Jade,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who 
are  ilyled  the  brothers  of  Jefus  Chrift,  were  only  his  firft  coufins.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  i.  part  iii.  ^ud  Beaufobre,  Hifi.  Cri- 
tique du  Manicheifme ,  1.  ii.  c'.  2. 

^*  Thirty- nine  TrXiSpot,  fquares  of  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if 
Itrictly  computed  ,  would  fcarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the 
probafai^lity  of  circumftances,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and 
the  authority  of  M.  de  Valois,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  ^XiSgov 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  Roman  jugerum. 

'**  Eufebius,  iii.  20«    The  ftory  is  taken  from  Hegefippus. 

**  See  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tacitus  i  Hift.  iii.  74, 
7S.).  Sabinus  was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  acceffion  of  Vef- 
paiian,  had  been  confidered  as  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

'^  Flaviom  Clementem  patruelem  fuum  iontemtiffim^  intrti^  ;  .  . 
ex  tenuiflimi  fufpicione  interemit.    Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 

^'  The  isle  of  Pandataria  ,  according  to  Dion.  Bruttius  Prxfens 
(apud  Eufeb.  iii.  iS.)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not 
fdt  diftant  from  the  other.  That  difference,  and  a  miftake,  either  of 
Eufebius ,  or  of  his  tranfcribers ,  have  given  occafion  to  fuppofe  two 
Domitillas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.  See  Tillemont, 
Memoires  Ecclefiaftiques ,  torn.  ii.  p.  224. 

^^  Dion,   1.   Ixvii.   p.   11 12.    If  the  Bruttius   Prxfens ,    from  whom 
it  is  probable  that  .he  collected  this  account,   was  the  correfpondent 
of  Pliny  ^Epiftol.  vii.  3.),  we  may   coniider  him  as  a  contemporary 
writer. 
'  '^  Suet,  in  Domit.  c.  17.    Philoftratus  in  Vit.  Apollon.  1.  viii.  ^ 

'^  Dion,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  11 18.    Plin.  Epiftol.  iv.  2:. 

5'  Plin.  Epiftol.  X.  97.  The  learned  Mosheim  exprefles  hijm.felf 
tp.  147*  232.)  with  the  higheft  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and 
candid  temper.  Notwithfianding  Dr.  .Xardner's  fufpicions  (fee  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Teftimonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  46),  I  am  unable  to  difcover  any 
bigotry  in  his  language  or  proceedings. 

'"  Plin.  Epift.  v.  8..  He  pleaded  his  firft  caufe  A.  D.  81;    the  year 
after  the  famous  eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius«   in  which   his   uncle 
'^loft  his  life. 

'^  Plin.  Epiftol.  X.  98.  TertuUian  (Apolog.  c.  5.)  confiders  this 
lefcript  as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  laws  g  "  quas  Trajanus 
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ex  pane  fimftrttus  efi : "  and  yet  Tertnllian ,  in  another  part  of  his 
Apologifts  ,  exporcs  the  incon&ftency  of  prohibiting  inquiries  ,  and 
enjoining  ptuiishments. 

*^  Eufebius  (Hift.  Eccleflaft.  1.  iT.  c.  9.)  has  preferved  tlie  edict  of 
Hadrian.  He  has  likewife  ( c.  I3*)  given  as  one  ftill  more  favourable 
under  the  name  o^  Antoninus  ;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  fo 
iiniverfally  allowed.  The  fecond  Apology  of  Juilin  contains  fome 
curious  particulars  j-elative  to  the  accufations  of  Chrifiians. 

*'  Sec  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  40.).  The  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  thefe  tumults «  which  were  usually 
fomented  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews. 

**  Thefe  regulations  are  inferted  in  the  above-mentioned  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  Pius.  See  the  apology  of  Melito  (apud  Eufeb.  1.  iv. 
c.  26.) 

•'  Sec  the  refcript  of  Trajan,  and  the  conduct  of  Pliny,  fhc  moft 
authentic  acts  of  the  martyrs  abound  in  thefe  exhortations. 

♦♦  In  particular,  fee  Tertullian  ^Apolog  c.  2,  %,\  and  Lactantius 
(Inftitut.  Divin.  v.  9.).  Their  reafonings  are  almoft  the  fame;  but 
we  may  diicover,  that  one  of  thefe  apologifts  had  been  a  lawyer  >  and 
the  other  a  rhetorician. 

6^.  See  two  inftances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sincera 
Martyrum  ,  published  by  Ruinart ,  p.  160.  399.  Jerome,  in  his 
Legend  of  Paul  t'e  Hermit,  tells  a  ftrangc  ftory  of  a  young  man, 
who  was  chained  naked  oh  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  aiTaulted  by  a  beau- 
tiful and  wanton  courtezan.  He  quelled  the  rifing  temptation  by 
biting  off  his  tongue. 

**  The    converfion    of  his    wife  provoked    Claudius    Herminianus,  / 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  to  tr^at  the  Chriftians  with  uncommon  feverity* 
Tertullian  ad  Scapnlam,  c.  3. 

*7  Tertullian,  in  his  cpiftle  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions 
feveral  remarkable  inftances  of  lenity  aAd  forbearance,  which  had 
happened  within  his  knowledge. 

**  Neque  enim  in  univerfum  aliquid  quod  quafi  certam  formam 
habeat,  conftitui  poteft :  an  cxpreilion  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  very 
great  latitude  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 

*•  In  Metalla  damnamur ,  in-  infulas  relegamur.  Tertullian.  Apolog-. 
c.  12.  The  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  their  clerey  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian 
addrefted  a  pious  epiftle  of  praife  and  comfort.  See  Cyprian.  Epiftol. 
76  ,  77. 

''•  Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence ,  either  the 
epiftles,  or  the  acts,  of  Ignatius  :they  may  be  found  in  the  2d  volume 
of  the  ApoftoHc  Fathers),  yet  we  may  quote  that  bishop  of  Antioch 
as  one  of  thefe  exemplary  martyrs.  He  was  fent  in  chains  to  Rome 
as  a  public  fpectacle:  and  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,  he  received 
the  pleafing  intelligence ,  that  the  peifecution  of  Antioch  was  alreadiF 
at  an  end. 
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7*  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Enfeb.  I.  v.  c.  i.\  the  slave  Blandioa 
was  diftingiiished  by  more  exquifite  tottures.  Of  the  £ve  martyrs  fo 
much  celebrated  in  the  acts  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  two  were  of 
a  fervile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean,  condition. 

7*  Origen.  adverf.  Celfum,  M  iii.  p.  H6.  His  words  deferve  t« 
be  tranfcribed.  u  Ox<70i  xxrot  KXi^y^  ,  koci  a-^o^^x  svoc^iB-ftirroi  ^Sfi 
Twv  X^i^iotvuiv  S-soTiSeiaj  Ts^vrixxtrt.  V 

7'  If  wf  recollect  that  a//  the  Plebeians  of  Home  were  not  Chriftians» 
and  that  all  the  Cbriilians  were  not  faints  and  martyrs,  we  may  judgt 
with  bow  much  fafety  reUgious  honours  can  be  afcribed  to  bones  or 
urns,  indifcriminately  taken  from  the  public  burial-place.  After  ten 
centuries  of  a  very  free  and  epen  trade,  fome  fufpicions  have  arifen 
amone:  the  more  learned  catholics.  They  now  require ,  as  a  proof  of 
ianctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M,  a  tiol  full  of/ red  liquor, 
fuppofed  to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree.  But  the  two 
former  figns  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  laft,  it  is 
obferved  by  the  critics,  I.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm, 
is  perhaps  a  cyprefs,  and  perhaps  only  a  ftop  ,  the  flourish  of  g 
comma,  ufed  in  the  monumental  infcriptions.  2.  That  the  palm  was 
the  fymbol  of  victory  among  the  Pagans,  f.  That  among  the  Chriftians 
it  ferved  as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of 
a  joyful  refurrection.  See  the  epiftle  of  P.  Mabinon,  on  the  worship 
of  unknown  faints,  and  Muratori  fopra  le  Antichit^  ItalUne,  Diflertat. 
Iviii. 

7^  As  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  legends,  we  may  be  fatisfied  with  lo.ooo 
Chriftian  foldiets  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian, 
on  mount  Ararat.  See  Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  Romanum. 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn*  ii.  part.  ii»  p«  438.  and  Geddes's 
Mifcellanies ,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.  The  abbreviation  of  MIL.  which  may 
fignify  either  Jhldiers  or  thoufands ,  is  (aid  to  have  occafioned  fome 
extraordinary   miilakes. 

'^  Dionifias  ap.  Eufeb.  1.  vL  c.  41.  One  of  the  feventeen  was  likewifc 
accufed  of  robbery. 

'•  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  curious  ahd  original  picture, 
both  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  See  likewife  the  two  lives  of  Cyprian, 
compofed  with 'equal  accuracy,  though  with  very  different  views;  the 
one  by  Le  Clerc  ( Biblioth^que  Univerfelle ,  tom.  xii.  p.  208—— 37S.), 
the  other  by  Tilfemont,  Memoires  Eccleiiaftiques »  torn.  iv.  part.  i. 
p.  76 — 4^9. 

•  ^'  See  the  polite  but  fevere  epiille  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  to  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  (Cyprian,  Epift.  8 ,  9.)  Pontius  labours  with 
the  greateft  care  and  diligence  to  juftify  his  matter  againft  the  general 
cenfure. 
11  ^'  In  particular  thofe  of  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria ,  nnd  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  of  Neo-Ca:(area.  See  Euftb.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  vi.  c.  40. 
and  Memoires  de  Tillemont,  tom.  iv.  part.  ii.  p.  685. 
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7'  See  Cyprian ,  Epift.  16.  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 
.  **  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius ,  the 
oompanion  of  his  exilf,  and  the  fpcctator  of  his  Heath;  and  we  likewife 
poflefs  the  ancient  proconfular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  Thefe  two 
relations  are  confident  with  each  oU|er,  and  with  probability;  and 
what  is  fomewh^t  remarkable,  they  are  both  unfullied  by  any  miraculous 
circumftances. 

*'  It  should  feem   that  thefe  were  circular  orders,  fent  at  the  fame 

time  to  all  the  governors.  Dionyfius   (ap.  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  c.  ii. )   relates 

the  hiftory   of  his   own  banishment   from   Alexandria,  almoft  in   the 

"  fame  manner.  But  as  he  efcaped  and  furvived  the  perfecution,  we  muft 

account  him  either  more  or  lefs  fortunate  than  Cyprian. 

**  See  P!in.  Hiil  Jfatur.  v.  3.  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  part  iii 
p.  96.  Shawns  Travels,  p.  90.;  and  for  the  adjacent  country  (which 
is  terminated  by  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury)  TAfri- 
que  de  Marmot,  tom.  ii  p.  474.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
near  Curubis,  or  Curbis,  at  prefent  altered  into  Gutbes;  and  Dr. 
Shaw  read  an  infcription  ,  which  ftyles  that  city ,  Colonia  Fulvia.  The 
deacon  Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c.  12.)  calls  it  **  Apricum  et  com- 
petentem  locum ,  hofpitium  pro  voluntate  fccretum  ,  et  qulcquid 
apponi  eis  ante  promifTum  eft,  qui  regnura  et  juftitiam  Dei  quaerunt.** 

«'  See  Cyprian.  Kpiftol.  77.  Edit.  Fell. 

'^  Upon  his  con^rfion,  he  had  fold  thofe  gardens  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor..  The  indulgence  of  God  (mi)ft  probably  the  liberality 
of  fome  Chriftian  friend)  reiTored  them  to  Cyprian.  See  Pontius, 
c.  15. 

•5  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  fent  into  exile « 
he  dreamt  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The  event 
made  it  necefTary  to  explain  that  word,  as  fignifying  a  year.  P6n« 
tins,  c.  12. 

■*  Pontius  (c.  15.)  acknowledges  that  Cyprian  ,  with  whom  he 
flipped,  paiTed  the  night  cuilodift  delicatl.  The  bishop  exercifed  a 
la(t  and  very  proper  act  of  jurifdiction,  by  directing  that  the  younger 
females ,  who  watched  in  the  ftreet ,  should  be  removed  from  the  dan- 
gers and  temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.    Act.  Proconfularia ,  c.  2. 

'7  See  the  original  fenteuce  in  the  Acts,  c.  4.  and  in  Poncius , 
c.  17.    The  latter  expreiTes  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 

••  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tillemont  <^Memoires,  tom.  iv.  part  i. 
p.  4SO.  note-So. )  is  not  pleafed  with  fo  pofitive  an  exclufion  of  any 
former  martyrs  of  the  epi&opal  rank. 

"^  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  prin- 
ciples of  Thomas  l^ecket ,  we  muft  acknowjedge  that  he  fuffered  d^ath 
with  a  conftancy  not  unworthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  Hiftory  of  Henry  tl.  vof,  ii.  p.  S92,  etc. 

•*  See  in  particular  the  treatife    of  Cyprian   de  Lapfis,   p.  ?7  —  98.  • 
Kdit.  Fell.   The   learning  ofDoUwell  (DiiTertat.  Cyprianic.  xii.  xiii.), 

and 
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and  the  ingenuity  of  Middleton  (Free  Enquiry,  p.i^a,  ettl.)«  have 
left  fcarcelv  any  thin§  to  add  codcerning  the  merit »  the  hoiiourt ,  at)d 
the  motives  of  the  martyrs; 

»'  Cyprian.  Epiiiol.  5,  6,  7.  22*  24. and  de  Unitat.  Ecclcfiae.  TUa 
number  of  pretended  ihartyrs  has  been  very  much  multiplied,  'by  the 
cuftom  which  wa&  introduced  of  beftowitig  that  honourable .  name  on 
confeiTors.  , 

*^  Certatim  glotioik  in  cettamina  ruebatur;  multique.  avidius  tuni 
martyria  glotioiis  mottibuS'  qusrebatitur ,  quam  nunc  EpiCcopatus 
gravis  ambitionibus  appetuntur.  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  He  might 
kave  emitted  the  ^ord  nunc. 

'3  See  Epift.  ad  Roman,  c.  4«  5.  at».  Patres  Apoftol.  torn.  ii.  p.  17* 
It  fatted  the  purpofe  of  Bishop  Pearfon  (fee  VinUicise  Ignatianafe,  partii. 
it.  ^.^  to  juflify  by  a  profiifion  of  examples  aad  authorities «  the  fen- 
timents  of  ignatiu& 

'*  The  itory  of  Polyeu^tes ,  on  which.  Cornellle  has  founded  a  very 
beautiful  tragedy »  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrat)^»  though  not  perhaps 
the  moft  authentic ,  inftances  of  ihis  excjefiive  zeal.  V^e  should  obfetvej, 
that  the  60th  canon  of  the  council  of  IlUberis  refufes  the  title  of 
martyrs  to  thofe  w^o  expofed  themfclvcS'tQ  deaths. by  publicly  deflroying 
the  idols. 

*'  See  Epictetus^  1.  iv.  c.  7*  (though  there  is  foiiie  doubt  whether 
he  alludes  to-Jthe.  ChriiHans)  Marcus  Antoninus  de  Rebus  fuis,  1.  xi^  Ci.  3- 
Lnciaii  in  Peregrin* 

•*  TertuUian  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  l^he  learhed  are  divided  between 
three  perrons  of  the  fame  name,  who  Were  all  proconfuls  of  Afidt 
i  am  iflclined  to  afcribe  this  ftory  to  Antoninus  Pius«  who  Was 
Afterwards  emperor)  and  who  may  have .  governed  Afiai.  undet  t^e 
reign  of  'Trajan. 

*7  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Chrift.  ante  Conftantih.  p«  23^. 

**  See  the  Epiftle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  ap.  tnfkh.  Hifki 
Ecclef.  1.  iv.  c.  i^. 

^  ^*  in  the  fecond  apology  of  Jufttn,  there  is  a  particular  ahd  verif 
curious  infiance  Of  thit-legftl  delay.  The  fame  indulgence  was.  granted 
to  accufed'ChifilHans;  in  the  periecution  of  Decius;  &nd  Cyprian  (de 
Lapfis/  exprefsly  mentions  the  *'Dies  negantibus  prxftitiitus.** 

xee  TerthUiaii  coniiders  flight  from  perfecution,  as  an  ifhperfect,  but 
very  erirtilnal,  apoftacy,  ai  an^  impious  attempt  to  elude  the  wiH  of 
God,  etc.  etc.  He  has  written  a  treatife  on  this  fubject  ''fee p.  S36— ^144* 
£dit^  Rigalt. ),  Which  is  filled  with  the  Wildcft  fanaticifm,  andthe 
inoft  incoherent  decl&mation.  It  is,  however,  foitiewhat  remairii:able» 
that  Teftullian  did  not  fuffer  martyrdom  hlmfelf. 

'*'.  The  Libt]JLatici ,  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  wciting^  of 
Gyprian,  are  defcribed  with  the  uimoil  predfion ,  in  the  copious: 
eommentary  of  Mosheim ,  p.  483  -*-  499. 

'^'^  piin.  Epiftol.  X.  97' Djopytius  Alexandi^ft.  tp.  lluftbi  1.  vi^  c.  41/ 
Vol.  II.  G  $ 
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Ad  pritira  ftatim  verba  inUiantU  inimlci  maxtmus  fratrvm  numeiriit 
fidem  Onam  prodidit:  nee  proftratus  €ft  perfecationis  impetii,  fed  volun- 
tario  lapfu  reiprum  proftravit  Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.  Among  thefe 
deftrters  were  many  pHeftt,  and  even  bishops. 

'^^  ft  was  OB  this  occafion  that  Cyprian  wrote -his  treatife  De  Lapfis» 
and  many  of  bis  epiftles.  The  controverfy  eonoernittfr  the  . treatment 
of  penitent  apoftatcs  *  does  not  occur  among;  the  Chriftians.  of  the 
preceding  century.  Shall  :we  afcribe  this  to  itbe  fupleriority  of  their 
faith  ami  courage,  or  to  our  left  intimate  knowledge  tiF  their  hiftory? 

*•*♦  See  Mosheim,  p.  97*^  Sulpicius.  Severus  was  the  firft' author  of 
this  computation ;  ihough  he  feemed  deiirous  of  refervxng  the  tenth  an^l 
^eateft  perfecvtion  for  the  cotnliig  <if  the  AntJchrift. 

*•«  The  teftimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  firft  mentioned  by  Juilin>  , 
The  fncccfltve  improvements  whtotr  tbe  ftony  has  acquired  (as  it  paiTed 
through  the  hands  of  TertuUian,  Eufebius,  Epipbanins,  Chryfoilomt 
OrofiQs,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and'  fhe  authors  ofahe  feveral  editions  of 
the  act$  of  Pilate);  ar»  very  fairly  fiated  by  Dom  Calmet,  DiiTerut.  fuc 
rZeritiirt,  tom.  iii.  p.  <tsr,  etc 

'•'*  On  this  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  thandering 
legion,  fee  the  admifable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle,  infiis  iWbrks,  vol.  ir 
p.  81 390. 

'*^  Dion 'Cafiius  r* or  i-athn  his  abbrevrater  Xiphiljn,  1.  Ixjcii  p»  1206. 
Mt.  Moyle-  (p.  266.)'  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  fchar^h  nmler 
the  reign  of  Commodus. 

"'"^  Compare  the  life  x>f  "Catacalla  in. the  Aognftan  Hiilory  ,  with 
the  eptftte  of  Tertullian  to*  Scapula.  Dr.  Jonia  (Remarks  on  £c- 
clefiafiical  Hiftory,  vol.  ii«  P'*^,  He)  confiders  tiie.vute  of  Severus , 
by  the  means  of  "holy  oil,  with  a  ftrong  deiire  to  convert  it  into  a 
miracle. 

X09  Tertullian  de  Firgft,  c.  i^. ■  The  pr^fent  v^s-taiade  during  the 
fea$  of  the  Saturnalia;  and  it  is  a  mattes  of  ferioiis  ^onsifxn  to  Ter. 
tullian,  that  the  faithful  should  be  confounded  with  .(he  mod  infamous 
profeffions  which  piirchaied  ifhe  .con'niVante  nf  thfv  govemlneiit.  - 

*»*  Eufeb.  1.  V.  c.  ^S,  2^4.    Mosheim,  p.  435; -*-t»A47. 
*"'  Judaeiys' fieri  fob  gi^avt  pcena  vetmt.     Idem-:fenainr'3ile  Chrillianis 
fanxit.    Hilt.  Auguft.  p.  70.  ... 

?  '**  'Stir|>i«ius  Severus,  1^  ii-  p.  384-  Tbis  cotnptitatiofi  (alJowng  fot 
a  (iiigle  exception)-,  is  eonfitmed  by  the  hiftory  of  fo^biySj  and  by  the 
w« tings"  of  Cyprian.  *  -    j  •   •      :    .     - 

^  :m»  Tbeantiqaity  of  Chriftiin  -  churches  is  difcuflfed  by  Tillcmont 
CM^mbivtf&Ecclefiaftiques,  torn,  iii.  part  ii.  p.  es-**—- 7a. )»  add.  by  Mr. 
Moyle  (vol.  i.  p.  378-'^ 398^  The  former  refers  the  firft  conftniction 
of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus;  the  latter,  to  the  peace 
of  Gallienus. 

"*  See  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  ,130.  The  empetor.  ,AlexaAder 
adopted  their  method  of  publicly  propofmg  the  nami^s  of  thofe  perfons 
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^ho  were  candidates  for  ordtnation.    It  is  true,  that  the  honour  of  this 
practice  is  likewife  attributed  to  the  Jews.  _ 

*^'  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  vi.  c.  21.  Hicronym.  de  Script.  EccHf. 
e.  ^4.  Mammaa  was  ftyled  a  holy  and  pious  woman  ,  both  by  the 
Chriilians  and  the  Pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was  impofl&ble 
that  she  should  deferve  that  honourable  epithet. 

"*  See  the  Auguitan  Hiftory,  p.  123.  Mosheim  (p,  46S)  feems  to  refine 
too  much  on  the  domeitic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  deli^^n  of  building 
a  public  temple  to  Chrift  (Hift.  Augufl:.  p.  129. )>  and  the  dbjection 
which  was  fu|rgefted  either  to  him,  or  in  fimilar  circumftances  to 
Hadrian,  appear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable  report> 
invented  by  the  Chriilians,  and  credulously  adopted  by  ah  hiilorian  of 
the  age  of  Conftantine.  -  ^ 

"'  Eufcb.  1.  vi.  c.  28.  It  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  fncccfs  of  the 
Chriftians  had  exafperated  the  increafing  bigotry  of  the  Pagans.  Dion 
Caflius,  who  compofed  his  hiftory  under  the  former  reign,  had  moft' 
probably  intended  for  the  ufe  of  his  maftet  thofe  counCels  of  perfecution. 
Which  he  afcribes  to  a  better  age>  and  to  the  favourite  of  Auguftus. 
Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas ,  or  rather  of  Dion ,  I  may  refer  to 
my  own  unbiafled  opinion  (vol.  i.  p.  s^.  Not.  25». ),  and  to  the  Abb^  de 
la  Bleterie  (Memoires  de  PAcademie,  torn,  icxiv.  p.  303.  torn,  xxv, 
p.  432>.  •  • 

*'■  Orofius  ,  1.  vii.  c.  19.  mentions  Origcn  as  the  object  of  Maximin's 
refentment;  and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age,  giveA 
a  juft  and  confined  idea  of*  this  perfecution   ( apud  .Cyprian.  Epift.  75.). 

*'•  The  mention  of  thofe  princes  who  were  publicly  fuppofied  to  be 
Chriftians,  as  we  find  it  in  an  epiftle  of  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria  (ap. 
Eufeb.  1.  vii.'  c.  10. )»  evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  fiimily;  and 
forms  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  fuch  a  report  had  prevailed;  but 
the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  diftance  from  the  court 
of  Rome  ,  exprefTes  himfelf  with  a  becoming  diffidence  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  £ict.  The  epiftles  of  Origen  ( which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Eufebius,  fee  1.  vi.  c.  3$.)  would  moft  probably  decide  thi^ 
curious  >  rather  than  important,  queftion.  '^ 

'*•  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  34-  The  ftory,  as  is  ufual,  has  been  embellished 
by  fucceeding  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  fuperfluous  learning, 
by  Frederick  Spanheim  (Opera  Varia,  torn.  ii.  p.  400,  etc.). 
.  '*'  Lactantius,  de  Mortibus  Pcrfebutorum ,  c.  3,  4.  After  celebrating 
the  felicity  and  increafe  of  the  church,  under  a  long  fucceflion.of  good 
princes;  he  adds,  **  Extitit  poft  annos  plurimos,  execrabile  animal, 
Decius ,  qui  vexaret  Ecclefiam. " 

***  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  39.  Cyprian.  Epiftol.  SS-  The  fee  of  Rome 
remained  vacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus ,  the  20th  of 
January,  A.  I).  2^0,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,* 
A.  D.  2SI.  Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  iince  he  was  killed  before 
the  end  of  that  year. 

G  g  a 
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^*'  Euftb.  I.  vii.  c.  to.  Mosiieim  Cp.  ^48.)  his  v^ry  dearly  shewn  , 
that  the  Praefiect  Macrianus,  and  the  Egyptian  Magus,  are  one  and 
the  fame  perfon. 

***  Eufebiut  (1.  vii.  c.  I3.  gives  us  a  Greek  veriion  of  this  Latin  edict, 
which  feems  to  have  been  very  concife.  By  another  edict »  he  directed  , 
that  the  Camtttrim  should  be  reftored  to  the  Chriftians. 

'*'  Eufeb.  I.  vii.  c.  2a  Lacrtantius  de  M.  P.  c,  6.  Hieronym.  in 
thron.  p.  177.  Orofius,  K  vii.  c.  2^«  Their  language  is  in  general 
fo  ambiguoos  and  incorrect ,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  how 
far  Anrelian  had  carried  his  intentions  before  he  was  aiTaflinatedt 
Moft  of  the  modern  (except  Dodwell,  Difiertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  64.) 
have  feieed  the  occafion  of  gaining  a  Hew  extraordinary  martyrs. 

^^*  Paul  was  better  pleafed  with  the  title  of  Dueenarius^  than  with 
that  of  bishop.  The  Ducenmius  was  an  Imperial  procurator,  fo  called 
from  his  falary  of  two  hundred  Sefiertia,  or  1,600  1.  a  year.  See 
Salmafios  ad  Hiil.  Auguft.  p.  134.)  Some  critics  fuppofe»  that  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  fuch  an  office  from  Zenobia , 
while  others  confider*  it  only  as  a  figurative  expi;e0ion  of  his  ponp 
and  infolence. 

'^'  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  thofe  times;  and  the  clexgY 
fi»metimes  bought  what  they  intended  to  fell.  It  appears  that  the 
bishopric  of  Carthage  Was  purchafed  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named 
Iiucilla,  for  her  fervant  Majortnus.  The  price  was  ^00  FolUs. 
f  Monument  Antiq.  ad  calcem  Optati ,  p.  tC%. )  Every  FoUis  con- 
uiiied  115  pieces  of  filver,  and  the  whole  fum  may  be  computed  at 
about  2,400  I. 

'^'  If  we  are  dcfirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul ,  we  muft 
Cufpect  the  afTembled  biiJiops  of  the  Eaft  of  publishing  the  moft  malicious 
calumnies  in  circular  epiftles  addreffed  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
empire  ''ap.  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  c.   30.) 

. '^*  His  herefy  Mike  thofe  of  Noetns  and  Sabellius ,  in  the  fame 
century)  tended  to  confound  the  myfterious  diftinction  of  the  divine 
perfon s.  See  Mosheim,  p.  702,  etc. 

*'•  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft..!.  vii.  c.  30.  We  are  entirely  indebted  to 
him  for  the  curious  ftory  of  Paul  of  Sampfata. 

'''  The  £ra  of  Martyrs,  which  is  llill  in  uCc  among  the  Copts 
and  the  Abylfinians  ,  mnft  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  Auguft, 
A.  D.  384  >  as  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days 
earlier  than  the  real  acceftlon  of  Diocletian.  See  Diilertation  pr^limlnaire 
k  TArr  (*e  verifier  les  Dates. 

»3*  The  expreffioii  of  Lactantius  ^de  M.  P.  c.  15.)  „  fecrificio  poUul 
ooegit,  **  implies  their  antecedent  eonverfion  to  the  faith;  but  does  not 
feem  to  juftify  the  affertlon  of  Mosheim  ^p.  912.) ,  that  they  had  been 
privately  baptized. 

'5'  M.  de  Tillemont  (M^moires  Eccl6fiaftiquesys  torn,  v,  part  i. 
p.    II,  iX)  has  quoted  from  the  Spicilegium  of  Dom.  tuc  d'Acheri, 
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a  very  curious  inftruction  which  bisl^p  Theonas  compoTed  for  the 
ufe  of  Lucian. 

'^^  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  lo. 

*'5  Eufebius,  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  viii.  c,  i.  The  reader  who  conrults 
the  original ,  will  not  accnfc  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Eufebius 
was  about  fixteen  years  of  age  at  the  acceflion  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian. 

'^'  V7e  might  quote ».  among  a  great  number  of  inflances,  the 
myfterious  worship  of  Mythras,  and  the  Taurobolia ;  the  latter  of 
which  became  fashionable  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (See  a  DiiTer- 
tation  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  iVlemv«'ies  de  rAcademie  des  Infcriptions, 
torn*  ii.  p.  443. ; .  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full  of  devotion  as 
of  fatire. 

'"  The  impoftor  Alexander  very  firongly  recommended  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius  at  Mallos ,  and  thofe  of  Apollo,  at  Claros  and  Miletus 
(Lucian,  torn.  ii.  p.  236.  £dit.  Reitz).  The  laft  of  thefe^  wbofe 
lingular  hiftory  would  furnish  a  very  curious  epifode,  was  confulted 
by  Diocletian  before  he  published  his  edicts  of  perfeeution  (Lactantius, 
de  M.  P.  c.  II.) 

''*  Befides  the  ancient  ftories  of  Pythagoras  and  Artfteas ,  the  cures 
performed  at  the  shrine  of  JEfculapius,  and  the  fables  related  of 
Apbllonius  of  Tyana,  were  frequently  oppofed  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift  | 
though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner  (fee  Teftimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  2^2.  3^2.)* 
that  when  Philoftratus  compofed  the  life  of  ApoUonius^  he  had  no  fuch 
intention. 

')'  It  is  feriously  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Chriftian  lathers,  by 
acknowledging  the  fupernatural >  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal, 
part  of  Paganifm ,  deftroy  with  their  own  hands  the  great  advantage 
which  we  might  otherwife  derive  from  the  liberal  conceffions  of  our 
adverfaries. 

'*"  Julian  (p.  301.  Edit.  Spanheim)  exprefTes  a  pious  joy «  that 
the  providence  of  the  gods  had  extinguished  the  impious  fects  ,  and 
for  the  moft  part  deilroyed  the  books  of  thePyrrhonians  and  Epicureans, 
which  had  been  very  numerous,  iinee  Epicurus  himfelf  compofed  no 
lefs  than  300  volumes    See  Diogenes  Laertius»  1.  x.  c.  26. 

'^'  Cumque  alios  audiam  mnlfitare  indignanter,  et.dicere  opportere 
ftatui  per  Senatum*  aboleantur  ut  hsec  fcripta,  quibus  Chriftiana 
Religio  comprobetur,  et  vetuftatis  opprimatnr  auctoritas.  Arnobius 
adverfus  Gentes,  1.  iii.  p.  103*  104.  He  adds  very  properly,  Errorts 
convincite  Ciceronem  .  .  .  nam  intercipere  fcripta,  et  publicatam'  velle 
fubmergere  lectionem,  non  eft  Deum  defendere  fed  veritatis  tclliiicatio* 
nem  timere. 

'♦*  Lactantius  (Divin.  InfHtut.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3.)  gives  a  very  clear  a.t\d 
fpirited  account  of  two  of  thefe  philofophic  adverfaries  of  the  faith.  The 
large  treatil^  of  Porphyry  againll  the  Chrillians  confiited  of  thirty  books, 
and  was  compofed  in  Sicily  about  the  year  '270. 
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^*'  See  Socrates,  Hill.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  i.  c.  9.  and  Codex  Jufiiniati,  1.  i. 
tit.  i.  1.  3. 

'♦♦  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  4*  c  I7.  He  limits  the  oumber  of  military 
martyrs ,  by  a  remarkable  exprefTion  (jrjrontu^TCVTUty  £*?  'Pra  jcx*  ^£urfpc?% 
of  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  rendered  the 
energy.  Notwithilanding  the  authority  of  Eufebius,  and  the  (ilence  of 
Lactantius,  Ambrofe,  Sulpicius^  Orofiiis,  etc.  it  has  been  long  believecl 
that  the  Thebxan  legion,  confifting  of  6ooo  Chrifiiaus,  fiiffered 
martyrdom,  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the  Penninx 
Alps.  The  ftory  was  firft  published  about  the  middle  of  the  vth  century, 
by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons  ,  Ti'ho  received  it  from  certain  perfons, 
who  received  it  from  Ifaac  bishop  of  Geneva,  who  is  faid  to  have 
received  it  irom  Theodore  bishop  of  Octodurum.  The  Abbey  of  St. 
Naurice  ftillfubUfts,  a  rich  monument  of  the  credulity  of  Sigifmond, 
king  of  Burgundy.  See  ^n  excellent  Diflertatioq  in  the  xxxvith  volume 
of  the  BibUoih6que  Raifonn^e ,  p.  4^7^ — 4S4« 

'♦5\See  the  Acta  Sincera^  p.  299.  The  accounts  of  his  martyr- 
dom ,  and  of  that  of  Marcellus  ,  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  au- 
thenticity. 

'♦*  Acta  Sincera  ,  p.  302. 

'♦^  De  M.  P.  c.  II.  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this 
little  treatife)  was,  at  that  time,  an  inhabitant  ofNicomedia;  but  it 
feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  acquire  fo  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  what  paffed  in  the  Imperial  cabinet. 

'♦■  The  only  circumftance  which  we  can  difcover,  is  the  devotion 
and  jealoufy  of  the  mother  of  Galerius.  She  is  defcribed  by  Lactantius, 
Is  Deorum  montium  cultrix  ;  mulier  admodum  fuperftitiofa.  She  had  a 
great  influence  over  her  fon  ,  and  was  offended  by  the  difregard  of 
fomi;  of  her  Chrillian  fervants. 

'♦•  The  worship  and  feftival  of  the  God  Terminus  are  elegantly 
illufirated  by  M.  de  Boze,  Mem.  de  TAcademie  et  des  Infcriptions 
tom.  i.  p.  50. 

'*'*>J[n  our  only  MS.  of  Lactantius »  we  lezA  profictusi  but  reafpn, 
and  the  authority  of  all  the  critics,  allow  us,  inftead  of  that  word, 
which  deftroys  the  fenfe  of  the  paflTage,  to  fubftitute  prafecrus. 

'*'  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  12,  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
deliructinn  of  the  church. 

^5-  Mosiieim  (p.  922 — 926.),  from  many  fcattered  parages  of 
Lactantius  and  Eufebius,  has  collected  a  very  juft  and  accurate  notion 
of  this  edict;  though  he  fometimes  deviates  into  conjecture  and 
refinement. 

'^*  Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  L  practifed,  with  great  fuccefs, 
the  fame  mode  of  perfecutinn  againll  the  clergy  of  England.  See 
Hume's  Hiftory  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  300,  Tail  4to  edition. 
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'f^  Lactantius  only  calU  him  qiiidaai»  etfi  non  recte  ,  magoo.  tamen, 
animo,  etc.  c.  12.  Eufebius  (1.  viii.  c.  s.)  adorns  him  with  fecular 
honours.  Neither  have  concUfcended  to  mention  his  name  ;  but  the 
Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  that  of  John.  §ee  Tillemont , 
JVl^moires  Eccl^fiaftiqnes,  torn.  v.  part.  ii.  p.  320. 
,  '<'  Lactiintius  de  M.  P.  c.  13,  14.  Fotentilfimi  quondam  Kunuchi 
necati,  per  quos  Palatium  pt  ipfe  conftabat.  Eufel^ius  i\.  viii..  q.  6.) 
njentions  the  cruel  executions  of  the  eunuchs,  Gorgonius  and  Dorotheus, 
and  ofAntliimius,  bishop  of Nicomedia;  c^nd  both  thoCe  writers  describe,  ' 
in  a  vague  but  tragical  manner  >  the  horrid  fcenes  which  were  acted 
even  in  the  Imperial  prefence, . 

^'^.See  Lactantius,  Eufebius,  andConilantint,  ad  Coetum Sanctorum, 
c.  15.    Eufebius  confefTes  his  i^^norance  of  the  caufe  of  the  fire. 

/57  Tillemont »  Memoires  Eccl6(ialL  tom.  v.  part.  i.  p.  43. 
'    «5»  See   the  Acta  Sincera  of  Ruin  art  ,  p.   3^3.i   thofe   of  FVHx    of 
Thibara ,   or  Tibiur  ^   appear   much  jlefs   corrupted  than  in   the  other 
•ditians  ,  which  afford  a  lively  fpeciipen  of  legendyry  licence. 

'''  See  the  firll  book  of  Optatus  of  Mile  vis  againft  .the  bonaUils  at 
Paris,  1700.  Edit.  Dupin.  He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valenj.  ,^ 
.^  ^^^  The  ancient  monuments,  published  at  the  end  of  Optauis  , 
p.  2(;iy  etc.  defcribe,  in  a  very  circumilantial  manner,  the  proceedings 
of  the  governors  in  the  deftructiou  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute 
inventory  of  the  plate,  etc.  .which  they  found  in  them.  That  of  the 
church  of  Cirta,  inNumidia,  is  ftill  extant.  It  confiited  of  two  chalice^ 
of  gold,  and  fix  of  filver  ;  fix  urns,  one  kettle,  ("even  lamps ,  alP 
likewife  of  lilver  ;  befidcs  a^  large  quantity  o^  brjifs'  uteniliis,  and 
wearing  apparel.  ^ 

'*'  Lactautius  flnftitut.  Divin.  v.  il.)  confines  the  calamity  to  the 
eonvtnticuium  ,  with  its  congregation.  Eufebius  ( viii.  ii.)  extends  it 
to  a  whole  ci.ty  >  an<i  introduces  fomethifng  Very  like-.a  regular  fiege. 
His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rulinus,  ^dds  the  importai^t  circumftance 
of  the  permiilion  given  to  the. inhabitants  of  retiring  from  thence.  As 
Fhrygia  reached  to  the  confiUies  oflfauria',  it  is  poifible  that  the  reftlefs 
temper  of  thofe  independent  Barbarians,  may  have  contributed  to  this 
misfortune. 

'**  Eufebius  ,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  fome  probability:) 
thinks  that  he  has  difcoyered  the  .Syrian  rebellion  in  an.  oration  of 
Libani^s  ^  and  that  it  was  a  rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius ,  who 
with  only  five  hundred  men  feized  Antioch ,  and  might  perhaps;  allure 
the  Chriftians  by  the  promise  of  religious  toleration.  From  Eufebius 
<1.  ix.  c.  8.  J  .as  well  as'  from  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hift.  Armcn.  1".  ii. 
c.  77,  etc.)  ^t  may  be  inferred,  thatCbriilianity  was  already  introduced 
.  into  Armenia. 

^*'  See  Moslnim ,  p^  938  ;  the  text  oj*  Eufebius  very  plainly  shev/s« 
that  the  governors «  whofe  powers  were  enlarged  ,  not  reftralned  ,  by 
the  new  [aws  ,  could  punish  with  death  the  ihoft  obftfnate  Cbriilians^!, 
as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 
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''«  Athanaiias,  p.  833*  ap.Tillemcnt,  M^af .  EccI6fiaft.  torn.  t.  part.  i. 
p.  90. 

>«'  Eufebius,   I.  viii.  c.  13.    Lactantins   de  M.  P.  c:  i^.    Dodwell 
(Diflbrtat.  Gfprian.  xi.  7^.)  rcprerents  them  as  inconiiftent  with  each 
other.    But  ^he  former  evidently  fpcaks  of  Conftantius  in  the  llation 
of  Caef^r,  and  the  latter  of  the  fame  prince  in  the  rank  •f  Auguftus. 
^**  Datianus  is  mentioned  in  Gfuter^s  Infbriptions ,  as  having  deter- 
mined the  limits  between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia ,  and  thofc  of 
£bora ,   both  cities   in  the  fouthern  part  of  Lniitania.    If  we  recollect 
the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  places  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  may  fu/pect 
that  the  celebrated  deacon   and  martyr  of  that   name  has  been  inac- 
bkirately   afligned  by  Prudentius,   etc.  to  SaragoiTa,   or  Valentia.    See 
the  pompous  hiftory  of  his  fufferings  ,  in  the  M^moires  de  Tillemont , 
tom.  V    part.  if.   p.  ^8 — 8^.    Some   critic?  are  of  opinion  ,  that  the 
department  of  Conftantius  ,  as  dxfar  ,  did   not   include  Spain ,   which 
ftill  continued  under  the  immediate  jnrifdiction  of  Maximian. 

**'  Eufebiiis  ,  I.  viii.  c.  ir.  Gruter  ,  Infcript.  p.  1171.  N**  X8. 
Itufinus  has  miftaken  the  office  of  Adauctus ,  as  well  as  the  place  of 
his  martyrdom. 

'"  Eufebius ,  1.  viii.  c  14-  But  as  Maxentius  was  vanqnished  by 
Conftantine ,  it  fuited  the  purpofe  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  death 
among  thofe  of  the  perfecutors. 

"•  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  b*  found  in  Omter,  Infcript. 
p.  1 1 71.  N".  3-  and  it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  hiftory.  Mar^ 
celliniis  and  Marcellus,  whofe  names  follow  in  the  lift  of  popes,  are 
ftippofed  by  many  critics  to  be  different  perfons ;  but  the  learned  Ahhi 
deLonguerue  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and  the  faiiie. 
Veridicus' Rector  lapfis  quia  crimina  Here 
Frxdixit  miferis,  fuit  omnibus  hoftis  amartis.  "^ 

Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium;  fequitur  difcordia,  Utes » 
Seditio ,  cxdes  ;  folvuntur  foedera  pads. 
Crimen  ob  alterius ,  Chriftum  qui  in  pace  negavit 
Finibns  expulfus  patriae  eft  feritate  Tyranni. 
Hsec  breviter  Oamafus  voluit  comperta  referre : 
Marcelli  populus  meritum  cognofcere  poife^. 
\re  may  obferve  that  Damafus  was  made  bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  Z6S^ 
*^'  Optatus  contr.  Douatift.  1.  i.  c.  17  ,18. 

^''  The  Acts  of  the  PalBon  ofStBonifiice,  which  abound  in  miracles 
and  declamation  ,  are  published  by  ^uinart  (p.  283 — ^91),  both  in 
Creak  and  Latin  ,  from  the  authority  of  ^ery  ancient  manufcripts. 

*^*  During  the  four  firft  centuries  ,  ther^  exift  iew  traces  of  either 
bishops  or  bishoprics  in  the  weftern  Iltyricum.  It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  his  jurifdiction  over 
Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province.  Sec  the  Geographia  Sacra 
of  Cliarles  de  St.  Paul ,  p,  68-*~^rtf.  with  tlte  obfervations  of  Lucas 
HoIfterluS' 

•  i7J  Tl»e 
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**'  Tke  Tiskli  hook  of  Eufebiiu,  as  well  as.  tl^e  fiippUmeht  Wii- 
^f^mnK  the  mafty«s  of  Pakftine,  principally  relate  to  the  pcrfecution 
•f  Gal^ivs  tod  JMaxhniii.  The  general'  tatrieatations  with  which 
lactantius  opeiis  the  vth  liot^  of  his  Divine  Inftitutioifcs  ,  allude  to 
iPicir  cruel tiS^  f 

174  Evifebiyi  (1.  viU.  9.  i^.).  has  given  us  a  Greek  vcrfion  ,  ^na 
tact^yHtitts.  (de  M.  ?•  C'  34.),  tixe  Latin  briginal  ,  of  this  meh^orabic 
edi^t  N«itl>er  pf  ^hefe  writers  Teem  to  recollect  how  directly  it  coa- 
tradicts  lirhafevei:  tl^^^s  f<aVe  jtift  aUrmcd  of  the  remorfe  and  repehtanc* 
pfGaleriut!  .  -        ^ 

*7  5  EufeWus,  1.  U,  i?*  i'    He  inferts  the  ^piftle  of  the  plraefect. 
V«  See  Eufebius  ,  X.  viii.  c  i^  I,  ix.  c.  a-^-S.    Lactantius  de  M.  P; 
C.  $6.    i^fiUi  writets  a^ree  in  repjcq^ehtihg  the  arts  of  MaXim^n  :  but 
th«  fortaet  telat€5  tie  w^cutioji  ol  ffveral   martyrs,  while   the  latter 
txprefsly  iflSrws,  otcidi  i[ei;vos  Dei  ve^uit. 

'77  4  f^w  days  befpfe  "his  death,  he  published  a  very  Simple  edict  of 
^.letat;o(^  ,  W  which  he  iippUtes  all  the  feverities  which  the  Chriftians 
iiiffered  tcJ  the  iudgeis  and  govetftors,  \!krho  had  mifunderftood  his  inten- 
^oBs.    See  the  Edict  in  Eufebius ,  1.  ix.  c.  lo. 

*7%  Such  is  xh^  fair  deduction  froth  two  remarkable  paflag^s  in  Ku- 
iebius,  1.  viii.  c.  a.  and  de  Martyr.  I'aVeftin,  t.  12.  The  prudence  ^f 
the  hifiorian  has  eXpoTed  his  own  character  to  cenfur^  and  fufpicion. 
It  was  well  known  ths^t  he  himfelf  had  been  thrown  intp  prifon ;  and 
it  was  fuggefted  th4t  he  bad  purchafed  his  deliverance  by*  fonie  dishQr 
uourahle  compliance.  The  reproach  wai5  urged  in  his  lifetime,  ^nd 
^ven  in  his  i»rei^nw,  at  the  Council  of  Tyre.  See  Tilleihont,  M^ 
moires  Ecclefiaftiquesi  torn.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67. 

*7»  The  ahcient,  and  pethap^. authentic «  account  of  the  fufferings  of 
*tarachus,  and  his  companions  (Acta  Sincera  Ruinart,  p.  419- — 448 )i 
is  filled  with  ftfong  exprfeffiohs  of  rcfentmentahd  contempt,  which 
could  not  fiail  of  irritatin.g  the  magiftrate.  The  behaviour  of  ^detius 
to  Hierocles ,  ptaefect  of  JBgypt ,  Was  flill  more  extraordit/ary ,  y^oyotg 
Te  %xi  spyotg  toy  hxa^nv  .  .  *  wffiSxXwv.  Eufeb.  dfe  Mahyi:.  Pa* 
leftin.  c.  5. 
*•*  Eufeb.  de  Martyr.  Paleitin.  c.  13. 

'**  Auguiliii.  tollat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  C.  i3.  ap.  Tillehiont,  Md* 
moires  Eccl^liaftiques,  torn,  v;  part.  i.  p.  46.  The  controverfy  with  the 
Donatifis  has  reflected  ibme,  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  oh  th^ 
hiftory  of  the  African  church. 

'*^  Eufebius  de  Martyr.  Paieflin.  c.  i?^  He  clofts  his  narration,  by 
aiTuring  iis  that  thefe  were  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  in  Paleftine,  during 
^the  whole  courfe  of  the  pcrfecution.  The  vth  chapter  of  his  viiith 
hook,  which  relates  to  the  province  of  Thebais  in  Sgypt^  may  feem  td 
contradict  our  mbderate  computation ;  but  it  will  only  lead  us  to  ad- 
mire the  artful  manageinent  of  the  hiftorian.  Chufing  for  the  (bene  o^ 
the  moft  exquiiite  cruelty «  the  moft  remote  and  fequeilend  covnttf 
Vol.  n.  H  h 
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of  the  Roman  empire  ,  he  relates,  that  in  Thebaic,  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  paribus  had  frequently  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  fam^  day.. 
But  when  he  proceeds  to  mention  his  own  journey  into  Egypt,  Ills 
language  infenfibly  becomes  more  cautiaus  and  moderate.  Inftead  of  a 
large,  but  definite  number,  he  fpeaks  of  many  Chriitiaus  i^>U8?)9 
and  moft  artfully  {elects  two  ambiguous  words  (  K^o^r.o'XfA^  ,  and 
wf^tJLinxvTocq)  which  may  lignify  either  what  he  hail  feen,  or  what  he 
had  heard;  either  the  expectation,  or  the  execution,  of  the  punishment. 
Having  thus  provided  a  fecure  evaiion,  he  commits  the  equivocal 
paiTage  to  his  readers  and  translators ;  juftly  conceiving  that  their 
piety  would  induce  them  to  prefer  the  moil  favourable  fenfe.  There 
was  perhaps  fome  malice  in  the  remark  of  Theodorus  Metochita,  that 
all  who,  like  £ufebius ,  had  been  converfant  with  the  Egyptians, 
delighted  in  an  obfcure  and  intricate  ftyle.    ( See  VaUfius  ad  loc. ) 

'"  When  Paleftine  was  divided  into  three,  the  prsefecture  of  the 
eaft  contained  forty -eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  diftinctions  of 
nations  were  long  fince  abolished,  the  Romans  diftributed  the  provinces, 
according  to  a  general  proportion  of  their  extent  and  ppulence. 

'■♦  Ut  gloriari  poffint  nullum  fe  innOcentium  peremifle,  nam  et  ipfe 
audivi  aliquos  gloriantes,  quia  adminiftratio  fiia,  in  h&c  parte,  fuerit 
incruenta.    Lactant.  Inftitut.  Divin.  v.  ii. 

"'  Grot.  Annal.  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p.  la.  Edit.  fol. 
t  *•*  Fra- Paolo  (Iftoria  del  Ooncilie  Tridentino,  1.  iii.)  reduces  the 
number  of  Belgic  martyrs  to  50,000.  In  learning  and  moderation ,  Frn 
Paolo  was  not  inferior  to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  time  gives  fome 
advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  which  he  lofes  on  the  other 
^and  by  the  diftance  of  Venice  from  the  Netherlands. 
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